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ELIVERED IN THE TREMONT TEMPLE, MONDAY NOON, 
MARCH 2D, 1885.) 
FRONTIER PAVAGES, WHITE AND RED-—-NEW PHASES 
led OF THE INDIAN QUESTION— CHINESE IN CALIFOR- 
“NIA AND OREGON—CLASSICAL STUDY IN COL- 
' LEGES—THE SUPERNATURAL SINLESSNESS OF 
CHRIST. 


Tur usual audience was present at Tremont 
"Tomple, March 2d. Mr. Cook sketched the prog- 
ress of Indian Rights Refor m, from the time of 
the visit of Bright Eyes to Boston, New York, 
and Washington, up to the pending Congres- 
' sional debate on the Coke bill. The lecture on 
“The Supernatural Sinlessness. of Christ” was 
' received with the hushed solemnity which the 
| subject naturally insPired. . 


THE PRELUDE. 
FRONTIER SAVAGES, WHITE AND RED. 
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Scare lel gd, ees Sc : 
4, Evangelize, evangelize. Let us not depend 
on politicians to reform the Indians. We can- 
not jot _ safely depend even on the Government 


schools to solve the Indian problem. The long- 
est root of hope for the Indian is to be found in 
the self-sacrifice of the Christian Church. Look 
at Alaska! For twenty years a frozen foundling 
on our Western borders, we did less for her than 
Russia accomplished. The Presbyterian Church, 
as represented by that heroic missionary, Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson, has reached out its powerful 
arms to the forbidding regions of the North. 
After most mischievous and inexcusable delays 
on the part of Congress, there has been secured, 
chiefly through Dr. Jackson’s influence, a loose 
territorial organization for Alaska. Dr. Jack- 
son assists in administering it. He has obtained 


|} a large appropriation for schools, At the pres- 


ent moment, the Indians of Alaska, occupying a 
territory as large as that of the American Union 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Gulf 
States, are almost exclusively in the hands of the 
Presbyterian Church. Other denominations 
haye done something in Alaska ; but the greatest 
efforts haye been made by the denomination I 
have named, and which I hope will be allowed to 
carry out its own enterprises without much 
rivalry. It is worthy to occupy the field which 
it has so bravely opened. What different de- 
nominations have been doing, the Episcopalian, 
Baptist, Methodist, Congregationalist, Presby- 
terian, all the way from the Canadian to the 
Mexican line, only God knows. The matter 
neyer can be written out. The churches in the 
East do not know, the churches in the West do 
not know, the self-sacrifices, the privations, the 
toils, the prayers, the tears, of the frontier mia= 
sionaries. They are precious in the sight of - 
God; and it is because I believe that Abnighty 
_ Providence will second efforts as holy as these, 
that I do not abate one jot of heart or hope con- 
cerning the solution of the Indian problem, It 
is the Church, by evangelizing the Indian, that 
will bring him into a condition to desire educa- 
tion. It is through religion and education that 
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/AGanisT INDIANS, - 


of. Bitka Object to Location 0 
within the 6 Town Limits, 


ta mee! ing of citizens of Sitka, Alaska, held 


last month, the followin, re 
utions were adopted: of ee dort hap 


& a SIEREAS, Information has been made imown 
ns of Sitka, Alaska, that it is thein 
fackson and other persons, un- 
d houses: and settle within. 
Sitka, persons, or alice 

tsand canno 


i Aborigines 


he will gradually acquire capacity for self-sup- ~ 


; 


i Resolved, That whereas the oceupante and claim 
of the society which holds under the said Rev. 
Jackson is not, as is contemplated by the law 
forth in section 8, paragraph five (5) of the organic | 
act, which reads. 2s follows, viz. : “And provided, | 
also, that the land not exceeding six hundred an 
i forty acres, at any station now occupied as mis: | 
sionary stations among the tribes in said section, | 
with the improvements thereon erected by or for | 
such societies, shall be continued in the ocew ANCY. 
| of the several religious societies to which said mis- 
| sionary stations respectiully belong until z action by | 
congress.” ° 
We therefore particularly call the afention: of | 
| the honorable secretary and the other officers to 
whom these resolutions are to be presented, tha 
instead of their ‘station having been satablished 
among the Indians of this section, they have oceu- 
pied the town site of Sitka.” Therefore do we file 
| this and aboye protest against their bringing the 
Indians among us and occupying the only remai 
ing desirable portion of our town site, 
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Indian Traming Sehool, Sitha—New Builaings— : 
/< Public heetings—Copper. etre ion 


CORRESPONDENCE OP THA OREGONTAN.] 


€0, Achich had Hout 


8 Tilda sailed for | 
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a ‘two-story Mir a 10dx50 tek | 
There has been for a long time conaidersitart i 
“latent jealousy among the Russians at the supe- 
-Tior advantages enjoyed by the Indian children } 
for securing an education and learning trades, | 
This spirit, fostered by some. evil-disposed | 
fe white. men, culminated a few nights previous to | 
the arrival of the mail steamer ia two public | 
‘anges to denounce the school and ‘those in 
charge. — ; 
Congress, in the organic act provide for a 
government for the district of Alaska, following 
the precedent made in the organization of the | 
of Oregon, and afterwards of Washing- 
ton tved 640 acres for the use of each mi ; 
a ‘sion station among the Indians, 

_ On this tract of wild land covered with stump 
‘some o ft the larger boys, who have nearly com: 
pleted their course, were allowed lots 49x10 
feet, The aim of the school is not to raise up 
Indians, but to transform Indians into respecta- | 
ble citizens. Therefore, being educated and | 
civilized out of the habits and customs of their: | 
fathers, they are naturally unwilling to settle in 
the old way inthe Indian village. They aream- } 
bitious to have an American Cottage, live in a | 
Civilized way and earn their living like ‘other en- 4 
-ergeti¢c young men. : 
__ The sight of these students <digeing out | 
stumps and grubbing !and was so. dangerous to | 
| the public peace that a citizens’ meeting had to } 
‘be called to devise measures. to prevent them 
from continuing their. work and erectile com- 
fortable homes. 1 

Tt was gravely asser ted that if these auteba: 
| young men (many of them church mee 
were allowed to build outside the Indian vill 4° 
the whole community would bein danger of my i 
ing massacred, A remonstrance has | een for- | 

poyerden to Washington, _ ips. 49 
fal taeas faked te: MERE SON 
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we Fort Wrangell, and and at smaller Indian 4 
villages in southern Alaska, there are many 
totem-poles set up before the houses. They 
are queer looking objects, made of the 
trunks of large cedar trees, and are three 
and four times as high as the dwellings they 
guard, From bottom to top they are carved 


a 


‘“ whales and other animals; butl 


“|| wealth ever erected them, and they com- 


THEO, HALTERN, _ | 


~ || of the men’s mouths and the men crouch un- 


| pictures on. his slate, one has to be told 

which is the frog and which the whale. 
Bright green, red and yellow paint were 
| put on them when they were new; but as 
many of these totem-poles are more than a 
half-century old, they are now faded and 
weather-stained ‘and covered with moss and 


' | wood lichens. Grasses and tiny ferns often 


take root and flourish in the cracks in the 
wood, and from some of the older totem- 
poles at Howkan small trees have sprouted. 
The Thlinkets, as the Indians of southern 
Alaska are called, took great pride in these 
columns, as only ‘the men of high rank and 


| memorated the great deeds of their ances- 
| tors, and incidents of family history. 

The totem-poles were not idols, nor were 
they in any way connected with their reli- 
gion. They were “picture writings” that 
the Indian reads as easily as the ancient 
Egyptians read their hieroglyphs and the 
| Aztecs their illuminated scrolls. The spo- 
ken language of these Indians is limited to 
avery short vocabulary, and as they have 
| no written language, their history and their 
traditions and fables are best expressed and 
preserved in these carved columns. Any 
Thlinket can tell the stories and legends 
pictured on the totem-poles of his village, 


+} but he is usually unwilling to tell them to 


the white man, and would rather puzzle and 


'| mislead him than read the-totems right. No ' 


‘| new poles are set up in these days, and as 
the younger Indians become more accus- eur 
tomed to the ways of the white man they Aa 
begin to despise these monuments of their 2 
forefathers, and so cut down and destroy 
them. 

The Thlinket tribes boast four great fam- 
ilies recognized by their badges, or totems, 
of the raven, the wolf, the whale and the 
eagle. - These families are again subdivided |. 
into those recognized by the totems of the | 
cinnamon bear, the frog and the beaver, 


nd these people Have their totems carved | 
or painted on all their belongings. These | — 
animals were at first symbolic of some trait, 
or quality, in the possessor of the totem; 
and if Richard Cour de Lion had been a } 
Thlinket he would have had a lion’s head 
for his totem. Just as the Prince of Wales 
has his three feathers, the Bourbon kings of 
France had-their white lilies, and Napoleon } 
| had his golden bees marked on everything 
from palace walls to silver spoons, so the |, 
Alaska Indian has his raven, or whale, or 
eagle, carved and painted on his totem-pole, 
his canoes, chests, dishes, spoons and hali- 
but clubs. 

When a rich Indian built a new house, he 
had a totem-pole carved to set before it, and 
for this pole of solid cedar forty and sixty 
feet high he often paid as much as four 
hundred dollars to the carver. He gave a 
great feast at the time and distributed to his 
guests presents of blankets, calico, money 
| and food, and the Indians danced and sang all 
night. Very often the owner of the new 
house and pole beggared himself by his great 
pottatch or feast; but his rank and his rich- 
es were established by this means, and all 
the village took pride in reading the descent, 
the alliances and the great deeds written on 
his totem-pole. If he had any totem carved 
that did not belong to him, or his ancestors, 

the other Indians would very soon make 
| him take it down or destroy it. Ifa great 
| chief, or a very rich man, he erected two 
totem-poles, one to show his descent on the 
mother’s side, which ranks first among the 
| Thlinkets, and one to give the genealogy of 
| his father’s family. 
| One of the totem-poles at Fort Wrangell 

has an eagle at the top, to show that that 
| was the great totem of the mother of the 
builder. The beaver, the frog, the eagle 
and the other frogs below it, show to which | 
families her mother, grandmother and re- 
| mote ancestors belonged. ‘The man’s totem- 
| pole has his own image. ia high crowned 
| hat at the top, and his ancestors are ranged 
|| below him in their order, generations of ra- 
yens and frogs telling his descent plainly. 
| The comical way in which the frogs leap out 


| der the paws of the wolf or the bear, make 
the poles an amusing study to white men; 
| but the older Indians regard them reverently 
and seriously. 

A totem-pole at Howkan has the whis- 
kered face of a white man near the top of 
(| the column with two children above him. 
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This tells the Indians how two little Indians 
were carried off by a white man, or ‘‘Boston 
man,” many years ago, and when the How- 
kan mothers want to frighten thei®children 
into good behavior they point to the kidnap- 
per’s face on the totem-pole and tell them 
the story of it. Nearly every house in How- 
kan has a carved column beside it, and an 
abandoned and ruined part of the village is 
set thickly with fine old totem-poles carved 
from top to bottom in the most elaborate 
manner. For this reason, Howkan is one 
of the most interesting villages on the coast, 
and a favorite one with the visitors who 
wish to see the finest monuments of Indian 
art. The Indians, appreciating the interest 
lately taken in these heraldic columns, carve 
miniature totem-poles out of cedar and slate 
to sell to the summer tourists. On these 
fancy totems they put mountain goats, mice, || 
devil fish, butterflies and many odd things 

that do not appear often on the genuine 
.poles.—March WidéAwake. 


e it calling attention to section 14 of the 
providing a civil government for Alaska. 


follows: 

| That the provisions of chapter three, 
ee, of the revised statutes of the 
States, relating to the unorganized territory 
k2, Shall remain in full force, except as here- 

ially otherwise provided; and the importa- 

.cture and sale of intoxicating liquors 

rict, except tor medicinal, mechanical 

¢ purposes, is hereby prohibited under 
hich are provided in section 1955 of |. 
utes for the wrongful importation 
And the president of the United 
ke such regulations as are. neces- 


s are prescribed: 
cicating liquors shall be landed at any 
- place in said territory without a permit 
he chief officer of the customs at such 
r place, to be issued upon evidence satis- 
such officer that the liquors are im- 
md are to be used solely for medicinal, 
nical and scientific purposes, : 
hall manufacture or sell intoxicat- 
within the territory of Alaska with- 
ng obtained a license from the goy- 
i territory, to be issued upon evi- 
‘dence: tory to that officer, that the mak- 
ivg and sale of such liquor will be conducted 
“sirietly in accordance with the requirements of 
‘the statute, 
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DOMESTIC, 
Company’s 


Tue Alaska Fur steamer 


Dora,” which arrived in San Francisco last | 


week, from Ounalaska, brought an interesting 


account of volcanic disturbances which have oc- | 
and of which it is | 


curred in Behring’s Sea, 


= 


the provisions of this section.” |- 
séction of Jaw, the following i? 
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constructed, probably at June: Ls This 
"| Alaskan enterprise is backed by gentle- 
>| men representing large capital—Tread- ? 
>| weil & Co. and Mr. Horace L. ape i 
brother of Dr. Hill and R.C. Hill, busi-  — 
3| nes gentlemen of this city, who repre-| _ 


— 


hl 
‘Il sents large capital in his own name = "i 
‘|New York. ‘The lumbering industry is 
:! soon to be a very important commercial f 
factor toward the development and 
settlement of Alaska, and with her fish- 
eries and other resources Alaska is sure | 
to occupy a commercial position in the 
very nearfuture never dreamed of by} 
her most sanguine friends—while those } 
who have so_ bitterly condemned her 
purchase as a reckless waste of national | 
funds, will be forced to admit her ‘pur- | 
ease was 4 statesmanlike and far-sight- 
ed conception of the grand possibilities 
of aninexhaustible and golden treasure, | 
from which revenues would pour into 
treasury from that great north-| 
This is but one of the) 
11 soon line the Alask-{ 


our 
‘ern domain. 
‘many mills that wi 
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1 its coronet of snow,—_ 
Vho makes each glacis! crag and spire 

Glow like an obelisk of fire a 
When the down-sinking God of day 
Throws sunset kisses o’er the bay. 

* find ae * * em 
Alaska! Thus we humbly bring 3 
Oar tribute. Thus thy praises sing : 
For days, o’er which bright memories throy 

A glorious, golden after-glow. : 


Entered at the Post-Office at Springyjield, Mas. 
as Second-Class Fribbite yoeae. 
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ALASKA'S CAPITAL, ‘ $ 


Ets Past Wistory. 
(Written for The Republican.] 
~ As Alaska’s capital, Sitka is beginning to 


a of neglect, the United States government 

coming awake to the fact that, to the ix 
tants of this “great country” (for thus t 
| dian name traslates)something is due in 4 
government and educational privileges. th | 
exception of a few fur-trading settlen 
the Aleutian islands, Sitka is the old 
wn on the Pacific coast. As early as 1 
| Baranoff built a tort to which he gave the bi 


claimed that neither the Signal Service nor the | 


geographical societies have yet been advised. 


At Ounalaska, according to the statement of a 


deputy collector of customs, on October 16th the | 


sun was obscured and the atmosphere became 
- unusually hot. A cloud hovered over the place, 
_ which, finally bursting, precipitated a quantity 
of gray ashes, covering the ground to the depth 
of four inches. The most remarkable feature 
was that a few miles from Bogaslav, a new island 
three-quarters of a*mile in length and width, 
with a cone-shaped peak in the center, 500 or 
800 feet high. The natives said that the eruption 
had been in progress for the last six months in- 
termittently. Many sea lions were killed, Of 
those alive, the majority were hairless, the heat 
having removed their fur. aa 
? Tus New Auaska Minu.—The Alaskan | 
steamship Idaho, sailed for northern | 
ports from Port Town send, carrying a 
number of passengers, and taking about 
150 tons of freight from Union wharf. 
Among her freight were several hundred 
barrels of salt, and machinery, planer 
and engine, &e., fora new saw mill at 
Juneau, Alaska. The mill is to have a 
cut of about 10,000 feet of lumber per. 
day, and is to be operated principally for 
the purpose of cuttiug lumber and ma- 
terial for a large mill soon to bel 


LINES ON ALASKA, 


Read at the reunion of the New England members of the National Educa» 
| tional Association, at the Reyere House, Boston, Saturday, Jan, 17, 1835. 


BY MISS EMMA SHAW, PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
In truth, it is a pleasant task 
Which, Mr. President, you ask 
Of me. If, then, a right good will, } 
In lieu of wit and rythmic skill, } 
May serve you, true it is that I 
Can ill refuse the task to try. I 
* * * * f 


Alaska! Land of midnight sun! / 
Where scarce the sunset glory’s done ‘ 
Ere, in the East, the flush of dawn 
Prociaims, ‘‘Another day is born.’ | 
Well hast thou won thy meed of praise { 
From those who’ve spent long summer days | 
Viewing the panoramic scroll 
Whose pages make a perfect whole, 
Not all the charms of foreign strand 
Can rival thine, vast, unknown land, 
Where mighty Youkon, wild Stickeen,— 
And Copper river just between,— 
Roll tireless floods to join the sea 
’Mid scenes that dwarf Yosemite. 
There, lofiy mountains boldly rise, 
From waters blue, to bluer skies: ill 
Extinct volcanoes, in whose breasts 1 
The smouldering fire of ages rests! ' 
Rough cragged cliffs, grotesquely shaped, 
Their sides in snowy ermine draped, 
_ Their brows girt round with wreaths of mist, 
Their granite feet by billows kissed. | 
There, silver streams, like ribbons bright 
Trail careless down each fir-clad height, 
Or, from the adamantine wall 
In sparkling cascades downward fall, & 
‘Till, with a rushing torrent’s sweep, | 
‘They reach the sea with one mad leap. 
Wierd csfions, shrouded deep in gloom, 
Untrodden, silent as a tomb, 
Call for the pencil of Doré 
Their charms mysterious to portray. 
And truly, freely, Nature’s smiles 
Are lavished on thy thousand isles, 
Rich in a varied wealth of flowers 
And mosses fit for Flora’s bowers. t 
But yet, more wonderful by far | 
Than all the rest thy glaciers are. 
Before them, low in silence now, i 
The artists of the world must bow, 


_ Then in despair and deep dismay 


I | 
Put canvas, paints, and brush awa 
And lift adoring hearts to Him piel | 
Who tints the crags in distance dim | 
With purple hues and amethyst, 

Then o’er them trails frail clouds of mist.— 
Who gives the sky its sunset hue ; 
And touches with the deepest blue 


» Hach iceberg as it sails by slow 


" fe 


ounding name Fort Archangel Gabriel. As 
ead-quarters of the 40 trading posts belong: 
0 the Russian American, trading company, 
| flourished for three or four years. When a 
end of that time the Indians suddenly took 
arms, capturing the fort and massacreing the 
garrison, Baranoff himseif ordered the fort 
burned. Undaunted however, he commenced re 
"building it at once, and, as New Archangel, i 
grew in importance. At one time it was the sea 
of quite a little industry in the way of buildi 
ships for the trading company. An attempt was 
also made later tomake the town the head 
quarters ofan extensive ice business; for, in 
the early days of California settlement, the ice | — 
used was all imported from Boston around Cape _ 
Horn. Theclimate of Sitka was too mild for. 
good iceto form in any quantity. The presi- 
‘dent of the San Francisco company mismanaged | 
things, and finally, the bank in which the funds. 
of the company had been placed failed, and the 
president absconded with the money. This was. 
the “last straw’? and that ambitious scheme 
Came ignominiously to the ground. In 1810 the 
Enterprise arrived at Sitka. This was the first 
Ship sent in the interest of the Pacific fur com-_ 
pany, of which Jobn Jacob Astor was the head. 
With him, as all know, originated the gigantic 
scheme of controlling, by means of trading posts. 
-at the mouth of the Columbia, all the vast area 
drained by that river and the Missouri, and by 
clasping hands with the Russians (who were 
‘mostly dependent upon United States trading 
vessels for supplies) to secure their good-will, 
and eventually make tributary to the interests 
of his company the North Pacific shores and the 
limitless wealth represented by themas fur 
_ producing regions. He was so far successful in. 
carrying out bis project that the following y' 
an agreement was made between the Pacifie 
ecompany and the Russian American — 
| company which was approved by the Ru 
»emperor, Alexander I. Astor was to fv 
| provisions and other supplies, and take pay 
furs. Each company was to assist the ot 
against smugglers; each agreed to respect 
-otber’s hunting grounds, and both realized 
0 selling intoxicants to the Indians” mu: 
he fixed law. The war of 1812 put an 
oa but eae the fur trade contin: 
the nucleus about which ¢ 
“ol Bitka, centered the 
| Altbongh constantly gaining in imp 
t little was done for education durin 
ars of Baranoff’s reign—for it amounte 


‘that. He objected to reforms of all kind 
by his actions at least proclaimed his 
belief in the Russian proverb, 
and the czar is distant.” 

in 1819, a naval ofticer too 
‘school established, 


till about the time o 


ay 


_ |} yielded $800,000 in gold tbe past year. 


time abont 1000, a third of these being 
s. The beautiful land-locked harbor 
orite winter resort for Russian vessels, 
he old houses could speak, they, doubt-_ 
less uld tell many a tale of wild revels in the | 
sarly days of this quaint ola island town, {i 


The natural supposition would be that the 
be Tae * . 

th of the place would be more marked 
American than Russian rule, but the 


prove quite the contrary. The fur com-| 
pany wus disbanded, the schools supported by 
it discontinued, and we, anation whose pride 
and glory is her public school system, have for 
nearly two decades done almost nothing 
toward supplying their places. For a few 
years subsequent to the purchase of Alaska, 
Sitka was occupied asa military post, then it 
was abandoned. ‘The Indians, realizing that the 
iron rule of the Russians was at an end, showed 
| such unmistakable signs of hostility that the 
| inhabitants became alarmed, and, before their 
appeals for help could reach Washington, a Brit- 


| from Victoria. Since then, the United States 
government bas kept a man-of-war stationed in} 
the harbor, the captain of which has been, prac- | 


| customs, the highest civil oiiice in the territory, | 
@ region measuring 1400 miles from north to. 
‘south, and 2200 trom east to west. In spite of 

the fact that Russians only, whose titles to | 


have deeds to their Jand, the wave of progress 
which has lately surged toward the Northwest 
has been felt at Alaska. With the completion 
ot the Northern Pacific railroad it has been 
brought practically much neaier the cities of 
the Atlantic sea-board than ever before and large 
parties of tourists bave wonderingly viewed the 
| scenic grandeur of the inland passage leading 
to this region, but lately almost as unknown to 
such visitants as the far remote districts of 
Central Africa. 


Wy With such a party it was,*last summer, my 
| good fortune to visit Sitka. We were highly 
favored in having as our leader Dr Sheldon 


*| Jackson, who has done more than any one else 
toward re-establishing schools in Alaska. Since 
1877 he has several times yisited the country 
and has been the means of having schools 
opened at Wrangell and Haines as well as at 
Sitka, Congress, m response to his earnest 
representations, passed an act May 13, 1884, ap- 
propriating funds tor a new industrial school 
building at Sitka, and authorizing Dr Jackson to 
-Superintend its erection. At last, tbe country 
seems waking from her unaccountable leth- 
-argy respecting a territory whose forests will 
offer vast timber reserves when even the seem- 
ingly limitless supplies around Puget sound 

shall have become exhausted, where cod aud 

salmon fisheries rival those of Newfoundland 
and the far-famed Columbia, whose quartz 
mines (and but few are in operation) have 
yle 3 Add to 
vbis the incalculable importance ot the fur 

“interests, recail the fact that two little islets, 

“St Pauland St George, by their rental to the 

“Alaska commercial company,’’ poured into the 

| United States treasury between. 1871 and 1882 

} over $3,000,000, and the matter is still harder 

; derstand. bo many bills, petitioning for 
ome form of goverument, had been pre- 
ented to Congress and failed, that one sug- 
stion was made which it seems must have 
ced imMediate attention. It was for the 

Russians to appeal to the czar that the protec- 

| ion and government promised iu 1867 be ex- 

: tended to t em. Fortunately for the reputation 

of our country Goy John Kinkead was appoint- 


ed before this suggestion was acted upon, and a 


dispatch was received November 7, at Washin g- 
ton announcing his -arrival at Sitka. He 
assumed immediate control of civil affairs. A 
| salute of 17 guns was fired by order ot Lieut- 
p Somer Nichols, f the United States steamship 

Pinta, who then withdrew all military control 
heretofore exercised, avd to-day, after years 
| of waiting, Alaska hassome organized form of 
| government, 


The length of time which elapsed between the 
dating of this dispatch—Sitka, September 15— 


out by the Western Union telegraph company 
to build aline to run 


ish man-of-war was sent to their assistance! }- 


tically, governor of Alaska, and the collector of || 


property were guaranteed in the treaty of 1857, } 


| 


| natives, and the town upon which she gazed 


Pe furnis rh 
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| sion party, numbering something. over 100, 


| appointed place atthe dock, few of her pas- 


' in,all Alaska;’’ curio hunters and scribblers were 


| you thatthe chime of bellsin the old church 


| Francisco, and the valuables still fu 
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i A VISIT TO SITKA. 


Description of the Old Russian Towm and 
Hts Enstitutions, Ancient and Wodern— 
Whe Alaskan Indians. 


[Written for The Republican.] 
The approach to Sitkais picturesque in the 
extreme and when, one Sabbath morning last 
August, the steamship Ancon with our excur- 


wound in and out amongst the labyrinth of 
green, fir-clad isles and steamed slowly to her 


sengers were sufficiently devotional to leave 
their sight-seeing for morning prayers. To most 
of us the scene was entirely novel; many and 


widely differing were the stand-points from 
which we viewed the straggling little town we 
were approaching. Some looked at itas a 
mission field in which they had been interested 
and where they now expected to behold the 
practical results. Stray couples planned téte-a- 
téte walks to Indian river, ‘‘the prettiest walk 


alike expectantly alert; one fair young girl with 
earnest eyes stood a little apart from the rest, 
looking intently in the direction of the mission- 
house. She had left home and friends fora 
five-years’ sojurn among the dark-skinned 


was to represent all her work for that time. The 
artists divided their attention between the 
strange group of mountains which loom up gro- 
tesquely in the rear of the town and form a rug- 
ged background, Mt Edgecombe the guardian of 
the outer harbor, the ancient Greek church, the 
‘castle’? perched onits rocky hight and the 
blue waters dotted with the graceful ‘‘dug-outs”’ 
of the Indians. 


Iam aware that it would be exceedingly ap- 
propriate just here to introduce a sentence or 
| two about the ‘‘church-going bell,” or to tell 


| Sweetly pealed out across the waters, bidding, 
‘in silver speech, the strangers ‘‘welcome!’’ but 
the facts of the case forbid, as on that particu- 
lar Sunday they were strangely silent. The 
party,asa whole, had decided emphatically 
that nothing would satisfy their religious incli- 
nations so well as a service in the Greek church. 
Thither we accordingly directed our steps as 
soon asthe Ancon was fast at her moorings, 
threading our way through the assembled crowd 
of Russians, half-breeds, Indians and soldiers to 
whom, as some one expressed it, ‘‘the arrival of 
the steamer is life itself.’”’ Grouped about the 
church door—for we could not get in—I think 
we must have furnished our ‘‘special artist’? an 
amusing study. Graveand gay alike impatient, 
| waited standing on one foot and then on the 
other until Justice Miller of the United States 
supreme court decided the sidewalk was a pretty 
good place to sit and acted upon his own sug- 
gestion. His example was followed immedi- 
ately and as unanimously as if we had voted to 
run opposition to the line of squaws who were 
squatting along the dock. Soon Dr Jackson 
appeared with the information that, although 
there was to be no service, the priest would 
arrive ina few minutes and show us the in- 
terior of the church. 


This building, in the form of a Greek cross, 
surmounted by its emerald dome and bell tower, 
js one of most conspicuous objects in the town. 


Yo this and the castle as well asthe dark red 
metal roofs of some of the houses, many 
of them’ sufticiently dilapidated to be interesting 
from an esthetic point of view, Sitka owes much 
of its strange, half-foreign aspect. Upon his 


|| arrival, the Greek priest courteously conducted 


us about, answering all questions and showing 
himself not at all averse to driving a brisk trade 
in pictures of the saints, old Russian books and 
other curios. The fittings of the church, he told 
us, were presented many years ago by the Em- 
press Catherine, but that much of the plate had 
been remoyed to the Russian chapel at San” 


{ 
1 


: 


| 


e 


| rounding the hea 


| with silver as are all the paintings. Some 0 
the pictures of the saints are set with brillian: 


| dispatched the young officer upon an exp di 


drapery is of repoussé silver, and t 
ad, is of gold. Above 
a painting of ‘The Last Supper,” 


Quaint swinging“lamps and immense can- - 
delabra; all of solid silver, compare we 
with the richness of the other appointmen 
The ‘‘Holy of Holies,” which no woman is 
lowed to enter, is reached by three broad steps } 
leading to four doors, two of which are caryed, | 
gilded and ornamented with bas-reliefs. When 
the priest, followed by. numerous irreveren 
masculines, retired into this inner sanctuar 
and began to unfold the gorgeous vestments 
the ladies were all agog. One rash damsel so 
far forgot herself as to cross the forbidde: 
threshold but the sudden look of horr hice 
greeted her advent sent her back in haste 
due appreciation of the feminine love ‘fix 
caused the priest to bring forth the rich. 
for our inspection. They far surpassed 
thing we had ever seen. The bishop’s Ag 
literally encrusted with opals, pearls and o 
gems. The Te Deum service holden last y 
in honor of the czar’s coronation gaye them | 
unusual opportunity to air their finery. _ 
many attractions had the church for us thai 
spent far more time than we ought, and 
then left with regret. Feet 
A yisit to the mission-house came ni 
order. This house has accommodations f ) 
about 100 boarding-pupils. The school was — 
‘tablished in 1880 and for the time has acc 
plished an almost incredible amount of ¥ 
We attended a service conducted by 
Indians. Some of the hymns and prayers were in 
English. Whenever the services of an inter- 
preter were needed a bright native boy acted in 
i Uuon entrance into oe tae on 


‘that capacity. L 
each child is given an English name, and 1 was_ 
told by one of the teachers that no punishment 
distressed them so much as depriying them of 
this name. % Rey lS a 

One who omitted to visit the cai U 
surely lose caste in Sitka. and one who referré 
to it without telling its direful legend would b 
counted worse still. Anything more unlike the 
commonly accepted picture ofa castle than 
this square log structure it would be difficult 
imagine. Though once burned to the ground, — 
and once destroyed by an earthquake, it has F 
been rebuilt so solidly that it bids fair to look | 
out across the water for many a day. What its 
appearance lacks of romance is made up by the | 
numerous legends told to each visitant. One of 
these runs back to the time when Baranofi oc- 
cupied the citadel as governor of Sitka. An 
orphan niece—beautiful of course—was @, | 
ber of his family. With the perve oy 
which the sex is noted, she had dared to love a | 
youug lieutenant instead of the powerful prince 
who had been chosen for her by her stern guar- | 
dian. Crafty Baranoff yielded apparently, 


tion to a remote section. When he thus 
disposed of him, by threats and force 
| ceeded in carrying out his plan, losin 
| instant’s time lest the defrauded lover 
tum. While the gay crowd were assembled 
the bells pealing out asif in mockery of this 
forced union, the lieutenant suddenly appeared 
lin the midst, worn with travel, his face haggard 
| with suffering. With no word to any one hi 
‘made his way to the half-fainting bride, gaz 
an instant upon the ring which the prince had 
just placed on her finger, then drew a dagge 
| trom his belt. and plunged it into her bri 


| He then rushed through the open 
leaped into the sea. The credulous ¢@ 
pected to believe that before a severe tem 
the murdered princess may be seen on. th ) 
abandoned light-house tower burning a light to 
| guide her lover’s spirit safely over the storm: 
| tossed waves. Nothing would have induced m 
to forego a visit to this romance-haunted sp: 
and I put into my voice all the pathos at — 
command as I rehearsed the story for m 
cort. I must confess, however, that the 
was a little marred by the surroundin; 
enough of the old-time magnifice 
The ball-room has been used by 
and naval officers asa theater, an 
stage properties, and charcoal car: 
more prominent than aught else. 
Still more desolate is the old Luthe 
—the pride of Etolin. Its quaint pu 
| gallery, reached by what looked 
‘izap-door are in al 
condition ad 
| While so 
| directio’ y 


es 


J 


to the rij 
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;s0 common in some of the villages, w 
st entirely discarded, but they keep up the 
tice of carving miniature ones in wood and 
robably will not abandon it as long as they find | 
e present ready market with curio-hunting yis- 
These Indians show quite an aptitude for 
) bargains and have not the slightest idea 
ding by an agreement if anything better) 
_ The squaws greeted us_at each stop we 
de with something to sell. Sometimes it 
as the beautiful red huckleberries, mountain 
berries, salmon-berries or blueberries—for | 
is no lack of edible berries—sometimes the _ 
que horn-spoons, or hideously earved 
en bowls, but always something until 
ding “‘two-bits” here, and ‘‘Sitkum dollar” | 
s) there, one was likely to return to the 
us most of his silver. Dogs abound, a 
eayote half wolf and half fox; these 
xception ofa few cows and one ven- 
ule constitute the domesticated live- 
the town and atthe time of our visit 
icle in Sitka was a hand-cart. 
return I’ye had so many questions 
concerning the temperature—asked 
ith ashiver—that I cannot omit men- 
he fact that for many years the winter 
eof Sitka has averaged about the 
Washington, The summers on account 
) prevailing moisture are much cooler than 
city. Thissame moisture interferes with 
‘production of cereals and makes potatoes 
ther small and watery, but turnips, beets, 
ots, radishes, beans, pease and other vege- 
able do well. By, 'S.03 


he famous fire dance of the Navajo Indians 
S not such a very dangerous pastime, after all. | | 
A matter-of-fact spectator says: ‘It is true | | 
that the naked worshipers cavort around a big 
bonfire, with blazing fagots in their hands, and 
dash the flames over their own and fellows’ 
bodies, all in a most picturesque and maniacal 
ashion, but their skins are first so thickly 
coated with clay paint that they cannot easily | | 


) be burned.” 
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ute yesterday Senator Harrison 
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Word’comes from the north of war.| 


‘be of another tribe some months ago. } 
ood the loss he agreed to pay 
man 400 


would- © beneficiaries became impatient | 
‘and hostile. Whe friends of the murder- 
in with him, and the contract 
: and open defianee ex- 
The fwo tribes met last 
n the is ag Kau, and in the 


steamer Pinta had 
last 


. of hostilities ab 


even Indians were { 


(one letter’ so that, jt would not-be founa | 
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of Alaska 


| Som of the Mysteries i 
Revealed by the First 
{ apis ae Governor, | 
| : | 
‘MOUNPAINS FULL OF  GoLD.| 


i 
| 

: Te | 
‘Sealskin Sacks as. Cheap as Calico i 
: | 


| 
| Bib 
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Aprons—A Country Possessing | 
isverything Except Enough i 
White Men. ; / 
| | 
(By Times-Star Leased Lines.) 


. WASHINGTON, January 10.—Amoune the | 

jYecent arrivals in Washington is that of 

| Hon, John HW. Kinkead, the first Governor 

| of our far off and little. kuown possessions 

) Slaska. Tt sa curions fact that after pay= | 
ing $7,000,000 ° tor Alaska, after baving | 


ee 


nS Te f a ; 
Sean eing an fannual yeomse of 250,000, | 
j into the treasury, and after Inowing that | 
the “people of that seetion were actually) 
suffering for some organized form of gov. | 
ernment, the authorities should have been 
nearly twenty years in taking steps to or-} 
| Sanize the simplest form of civil govern. | 
; Ment there. And it is equally curious that | 
after the law was enaeted organizing this | 
1 government and providing means to carry | 
it into operation, the Governor. of that | 
| country should find it necessary to eome | 
here to urge that tlie work be Jone. 
“You see,” said Governor Bites as he 


sat in his eomfortable room at Welcker’s 


) 
| 
| 


: GOV. KINKEAD. 
“You see it was a six months? task to cet a 
letter here and get action of any sort. It 
scems strange, don’t it? But it ip a fact | 
You see we only have mails oneea month) 
trop: there, Then it takes about a month 
for a letter to make’ the trip, after it. gets 
started. Then so. little issiknown nee 
about the situation there that it would be 
almost impossible to cover the ground in 


Peves ty. to, 98k. sotpe further guesfions 
and e result mightybe that 2G sess ton of 
Congress would be past before action could 
be had. So T thought it best to come and 
press my recommendations in person, 1 
have not yet had opportunity to learn the 
cause of the delay, but itis neyertheléss a 
fact that much of the machinery which the 
act organizing the District’ of Alaska au. 


~ | sith that point, and to avail Limself cf the } 


Lae Vea Eh fs . 
_foune it even,as an duorganizedl territory | ‘ 


. ee 


ye 


thorized and directed has not yet been sup- | 
plied. 1 S 
“Eyen if all that the act contemplated had 
been supplied, it would haye been quite | 
insuflicient to meet the wants of that great 
and very valuable country. But insjead of 
that we have got as near nouhins as may 
be. ‘There are, for instance, no Jand Jaws, ! 
‘and as to the laws governing the District, or j 
under whieh tha government is to be ad- | 
| ministered, we have no definite informa-, 
|tion. ‘The organic act directs the Attorney 
! General to torthwith compile, and cause to + 
(be printed and supphed tous, such laws | 
| and parts of laws as are applicable to the 
i duties of Governor, Attorney, Judge, Clerk, ; 
' Marshal and Commissioners, but although 
those officers were most of them there 
the laws were not presented for their 
cuidance, and we were exitirely without 
# am, and even without fnstructions of any | 
yt. On my-arrival there, the Comman-| 
dorofthe Naval Station, who had been © 
jaaintaining-a police in Sitka, turned the 
force over. to me, so that I was com pelled 
either to assumes the obligation, or else run | 
therisk of troubles growing out of dis- 
missal of the entire foree. 5 
“Tne insufficiency of the present laws is 
' shown by the fact that although Ounalaska 


tg made a judieal ‘pot with a resident 


Commissioner and Deputy Marshal, there} 
is no authorized or direct communication | 


farms act Court tribunal, a prisoner or ae | 


ee 


4 
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| 
ONA LASHA, | 
gant must go-by way of San Francisco, de-| 
pendent for the journey upon oceasioval 
and private transportation, and traveling a- 
distance of nearly 4,000 miles, returning in 
Re same manner. That you will remem | 
; ber is a country of great distances and few | 
| accommodations. Why, Ounalaska is 
1,200 mites in a direct line from Sitka, and 
the Fur Seal Islands, which the Governor 
is directed to visit occasionally, as though 
they were a few miles. off the coast, are 
1,500 miles away, With no means of com- 
munication unless it might be by a method 
similar to that mentioued to reach Ouua- 
laska.”’ 2 
“Alaska seems to be a pretty large 
couniry, Governor.”? i 
*About as large as all the States fying 
east of the Mississippi River,’ be laughed, 
“Yes itis a much larger country, and a 
much more important one thapis generally 
supposed.’? «, Bat 
*You have faith in its future, then?” 
“Yes, great faith, Ido not look upon it 
as likely to be aplace where many people 
of this couutry will want to go to live or to 
make individual fortunes. But it has | 
ygrenxt promises for organized capital, 
which can supply intelligent management 
and@machinery for great enterprises, and 
employ the native lubor for the details | 
~ ee at ee, ir 7 8 a¢ 


Ee 
| cf 
‘Ing and fishing productions. the 
‘that richly timbered section, “ee C; Mine | 
ing possibilities, make Alaska an \ereme- i 
ly JMportent section of owr country 
. Are the mines going to attragmany 1 
Individuals there, as did those of alifor + 
niawind Colorado? ib 

“No; at least it is to-be hoped fey will ; 
not. Jt weuld result not only in ! : j 
appointments but in great suferin 
Situation there is not what it wit! 
West twenty.or forty years ago. 2 
man could take his'blankets and s¢outre- 
ments and toil alons, lying down a ‘sleep- 
Ing comfortably “wherever wee found 
han, Ju Alaska the climate is ve 


-~ Ss 
it 


> Seal fit bus 


Ven ass ee edt, 9 a: 
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nt sort of 3 
‘so far as devel 


MRS. ONA LASHA, 
h 


‘little placer miniig in which a man Vay dig | 
updirt with a pick aud wash out gold with a | 
‘pan. On the contrary the gold anda silver | 
‘seem to bein quartz rock. Lreceily ex. | 
‘amined one mine there owned >y¥ some } 
California parties and found... asaviole 
‘mountain ito which they had tumie? a 
long distanee—a whole mountaingtaind | 
you, of gold-bearing= quartz, - ‘They are 
eonstructing for that mine the largest 
‘}quartz mill ever put up, and yet these. svill 
be enough ‘of this one mountain fo keep | 
them running at least ten years as ard as 
they ean work.” d Z 

“And are there more of these mou}fains, 
Governor?’ 

“Apparently. Ttook a trip amos the 
islands where this one is” locate, and 
though we couid not conveniently Jand te 
make any close examinations, we coils! see 
With our glasses that many of the other 
mountains were of quartz, and itis peasen- 
able to suppose. that they may bewof the 
saine sort, though any miner will tell »ou 
that there is no certainty of it.” ese 

“But where is the labor coming fem to 

do all the work needed for developing these 
mines and timber resnourcas? The pears 
won't work, will they 7" § 
“Yes. Seems strange, doesn’t it? Leon. 
fess that dl, whe had) been accustoined to 
the Ways of the Indians of the West gener- 
ally, was greatly surprised to tind tuose of 
| Alaskan so different. They ‘are aol, only 
Willing, butanxious to work. It issreally 
, Surprisiug to see the anxiety- they have tor 
| employinent. And they do not tire 
\ of it as the Indians ofthe {Pacific 
; country generally do. Those to which shave 
been accustomed usually work a ith days 


j and then conclude themselves suthie jently 
Wealthy, Those of Alaska, however 
to earn money ‘and learn to live like (white 


;men., They want “Boston cloth? 6h: 
/*Bowtom houses,’ and all. that 4 
{ thing. - You see-theyjhave three ste 


i themothat ofthe nativesy which ty pe 
ognize as not up te those of the 4 faites: | 
that of what they call. the King (George 
men, and that of the Bostonanen, = | by the 
‘King George men they mean the.f\i¢lish, 
\whom they used to. know during bist times | 
of the Hudson Bay Fur. Company Sus. the 
| Boston men they mean the Americ, who 
haye visited there and from whopr, in the 
\Dast fifteen years; they have vained’a good | 
deaPof valuable information, beside some 
that is the reverse.” i ; 
Have they improved under the influ- 
ence of civilization, then ?? oy 
| “¥es,. Phe way in which they take to tne 
methods of civil zed life is quite gratifying. 
‘They wear, those wh can atford to, #8 good 
clothes as the average white man, the best | 
that they can buy, live in as good hoses as 
they ean afford, baye carpets on thei tloors 
and good furniture in their honses'so far 
aus they may, and seem anxiotis work 


and learn to live like the ‘Boston men.? Of 
course this only applies to the s jithern | 
‘ portion of the country, where civilizang in- 
finences have reached them. The very great 
proportion of the country is with little evi- 
dences of civilizatioh as vet, und) some 
probably always may remain so.” > 
“TLow long a trip is it to get there? 
“Tt usually occupies thrce week! from 
San Francisco, as the steamers stcp ata 
great many little points along the coust.? 
‘Did you find the trip 2 pleasant owe 2?” 
“Vers ) Tt 18 One, too, that a vreat’ many 
peopie are going to tale in the comiug sum- 
mers, 1t would be impossible to find a 
more agreeable one, ‘The sizhts wad ex. 
leonpresy aed fuly An Englisch en. 
Ueman and wife, who had traveled 4 ver | 


x 


/\ Polar bears. 


/ 


| able. 


| They spend their money freely for clothing, 


D prea =; 2 bs ae 4 . = Ae 
the world, visited there last summ 
assured me that they had never, 1 
entire experience, found anything t 
14.29 - . be at ; 


, : i, 
| ‘Phe Govertior is very earnest in- 
| mending improved facilities for the 
there and the spread of civilization 
telligence among the natives, who, } 
are anxious for an education, as 
“Boston man’s clothesand houses? 0 0 = 
Itis 4 rather singular and ge iva be 


cireumstance that the report of Ivan Pe- 
\troff,, the special agent of the ensus 
\ Bureau, who niade a pretty thorengh study 
‘of Alaska, should have been published just 
at. this time, Tne eighth yolume/f. the 
(Census. report, Which is just bemey cistrib- 
uted, contains, his report, in full, ei di- 
\vides, Alaska into six geographic: ‘divis- 
tions, as follows: » ” 
| First—The Arctic Division. In. tis he 
inc}udes all of the extreme north of Alaska 
eathove the section drained. by the ' Yukon 
|River, or im other words nearly: ‘all of 
| Alaska that lies north of the Arctic Qirele. 
This section is about the size of -the States 
‘of Ohio, Indianaand Lilinois combined, and 


' ‘embraces all the section. whose , s$vtims 


run to the Aretic Ocean, In this revion of 
|almost eternal ice and snows live, avout 
| three thousand Eskimoz, who are evewing 
less in number and lower in the scare iof 
humanity each year from theeffect of: the 

visits of unprincipled traders who acter 
| them spirits for the whaleboue, furs® veal. | 
lrusivory and other articles of this. sert, | 
| until their sole ambition is to obtaifi yum | 
jand indulge in debaueheries whiéh are 
Lrapidly decimiating their numbers. Phe 
| interior of this vast section is little inbabi- 

ted save by 


Second—Tne Yukon Division. This em- | 
| braces the country drained by the Yukon | 
| River, which he describes as the gyeatest.| 
‘river in North America. ‘The divisiou Hes | 
vext south of the Aretic division. Jtis ju. | 
habited by a race of Indians in the exstern \ 
seciion known as the Athabaskans, and by | 
a ifferent race of the Eskimo variety, in’ 
the western cr coast Section, Thesé races | 
do rot intermingle, and none of tHe one | 
class ventures into. the country oeéipied | 
by the other except accompanied by ssiowar| 


‘The river is navigated by an occasionar 
|steamer with goods, which are trawed to 
the natives for the furs which they father, 
‘amounting to about $75,600 per year}, They 
fare bought by, two California comyainies, 
The country, which along the river js well) 
woodeu, Seems to be coluparatively “bare, | 
swampy and valuless in the interion. Tip | 
{river swarms with salmon af certgii pe | 
tiods of the year, at which time the ative 
population swarm upon the shores, Giking 
enough fo last them as food for the year, 
buying some fluur, tea and sugar trom the 
‘traders, ‘This section is as large 48 the 
‘States of Ohio, Indiana, Iinois ang, Ken. 
ar ak 2 ae 
neky. the population is about 7,000, 
mong the number being some twenty-five 
hites, 
| Third--The Kuskoyim - Division. This | 
lies next south of the Yukon, and is the | 
valley of another river, similar in its gen- 
eral features and class of population to the 
one just deseribed. It is about the size of 
Ohio, Indiana and. Iiinois, and as about | 
|9,000 population, the number of whites | 
| being less than in the Yukon. | 
| Fourth—Tie Aleutian Division. This | 
‘comprises the long row of islands stretch- 
‘ing ont to the southwest from the main | 
| land. ‘Phe people bere are of Eskimo | 
| Origin, and support themselves by hunting | 
| the sea otter, the fur of which is very valu- | 
| In some of the islands the huniers | 
}Make-as much as $1,000 per year each, 


MARS rt ese ee er ash ee a 


/ dressing in the Jatest fashion of “Boston | 
clothing” when not at work, supporting | 
churecbes and a few schools. They are 
quite extravagant in their expenditures in 
many cases, On the who'e, however, their | 
condition is so much better than those | 
|mentigned above as to appear quite com- 
\fortable.. They are muck attached to their | 
meqde of life. Some of these islands have | 
wolenwass iu constant state of activity, | 


ine of ishmads bexiv dow, tise vere the | 
|coa: of Alaska land) 
Which stretches alone the west coast. of 
t eric: Lis woul the. size of 

a Moderately mild 


more Commonly as Koloshes, are, 


| 
5 1 
se Of the Southeastern division, still i 


moose, reindeer, foxeé and | 
i 34 


“Boston ‘men Ie: Phe population is | 
4,500, and supports itself by ‘some hunting, 

i little fishing and hunting of sea otter and 
very little agriculture. — —. eh Veh. 


‘down the: west coast of British 
America. j * 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP,* 


| MR. COOK’S'ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 


FIFTH LECTURE. 


[DELIVERED IN THE TREMONT TEMPLE, MONDAY NOON, 
MAROH 2D, 1885.] 

FRONTIER SAVAGES, WHITE AND RED-—-NEW PHASES 
OF THE INDIAN QUESTION—CHINESE IN CALIFOR- 
NIA AND OREGON—CLASSICAL STUDY IN COL- 
LEGES—THE SUPERNATURAL SINLESSNESS OF 
CHRIST. 


— ‘ 
THE usual audience was present at Tremont 
Temple, March 2d. Mr. Cook sketched the prog- 


| ress of Indian Rights Reform, from the time of 


the visit of Bright Eyes to Boston, New York, 
and Washington, up to the pending Congres- 
sional debate on the Coke bill. The lecture on 


| “The Supernatural Sinlessness of Christ” was 


received with the hushed solemnity which the 
subject naturally inspired, 


THE PRELUDE. 
FRONTIER SAVAGES, WHITE AND RED, 


It is now six years since it was my foxtune to 
meet beyond the Missouri the Indian maiden, 
Bright Eyes, glittering there among her own 


| people, like an evening star behind bars of 
| cloud. 


In the East she shone upon us gra- 
ciously as a morning star, for a season which we 
could have wished to prolong, both for its in- 
trinsic charm and for its Public utility. It is 
five years since she, with the chieftain Standing 
Bear, addressed their first New England audi- 
ence from this platform. Our sainted poet, 


| Longfellow, on being introduced to Bright Eyes, 
| said, with emphasis: ‘*This is Minnehaha.” 


When she was presented to President Hayes, he 


| was kind enough to remark that her views and 
_ his were in perfect accord on the Indian ques- 


tion. What has happened on the topic of In- 
dian Rights Reform in the five years since the 
memorable mission of Bright Eyes and her 
friends to Congress and to the great cities of the 
East and West? What are the new phases of 


| the Indian question? 


1. General Crook has reformed the Apaches, 
Once the fiercest, and apparently the most irre- 
claimable savages, they are now peaceful, and 
for two years have been industrious to the point 


| of self-support. They have been taught that, by 


the methods of agriculture, they may not only 
earn sufficient food for themselves, and go lift 
their tribes out of the condition of pauperism 
and vagabondage, but may sell annually a sur- 
plus in the markets of the military posts, and so 
haye money in their own purses. If this tribe 
has been brought into a position in which it 
supports itself, we have no right to be hopeless 
about the possibility of reforming any other tribe 
on the continent. The Apaches had a vast 
range of unoccupied land to tempt them toa 
nomadic life. They roamed through Arizona— 


‘a state I was studying but a few weeks ago— | 


the land of the cactus, sunny, tawny asa lion’s 
mane, solitary, almost without white settlements 
as yet. They had a long record of victorious re- 
sistance to the military power of the United 


| States; for they have brought upon us several 
_ of our most bloody and recent Indian wars, But 
they are now quietly at work on reservations, 


They aré raising potatoes, beans, barley, water- 
‘melons, They are irrigating iands, They are 
|planting corn with sticks hardened in the fire. 
They are reaping wheat with case knives, And 
what is yet more to the purpose, they are mak- 


|ing money, and are contented with an agricul- 
'tural life. This transformation is to be credited 


very largely to George Crook and his confidence 


” 
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Sixth—The Southeastern Division. This — 
is the narrow neck of Alaska running 7 


‘ 
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, phase in the Indian question, that civilization 
» begins to touch, and soon will roll in great bil- 


place, the mingling of the Indian with the white 
population, and his loss init of his own tribal | 


| coming so near the reservations, that very soon 


_ arrows. 


v 


in the Indian character, and in the possibility 
‘of bringing even the wildest tribes into a condi- 
tion in which they will support themselves. He 
is no dreamer. He is a hard Indian fighter. 
Some of the tribes which he has reformed he 
calls the worst on the continent. We can cure 
any Indian tribes of vagabondage and savagery 
if we haye cured the Apaches. The vast and 
varied interests of the white people in the frontier 
region demand that General Crook’s policy 
should be imitated in all the Indian tribes. 

2. There is no frontier. The chief fact about 
the frontier is that there is none. We yet tise 


the word frontier ; but I employ it under protest. | 


When you open the map of the Indian reserya- 
_tions [such a map was exhibited on the platform] 
you must be struck with the facts that they are 
islands, surrounded by advancing civilization, 
and that there is nowhere a continuous frontier 
of land occupied by the savages, and that there 
never can be again. Daniel Boone could not 
find now, anywhere in the American Union, a 
place that would suit him ; for he eculd nowhere 
find elbow room. 
to travel through the northern tier of States, 
and down the Pacific Coast, and through the 
Southern tier, and {[ am impressed with the fact 
which General Crook emphasizes—that there ig 
really no frontier, A general of the American 


It has been my fortune of late | 


Army said to me on the Rocky Mountains; | 


‘Within ten years the homes of Christian set- | 


tlers will have become so numerous in the moun- 
tain states, that a great number ,of the desper- 
adoes now here will go back to the cities of the 
West and Hast. You will have a worse time 


*Copyright, 1855, by THr INDEPENDENT. 


there than now in managing the dangerous 
Classes ; we shall have a better time here.” The 
era of the professional murderer and gambler, 
and of the stage coach robber and the wrecker 
of railway trains is slowly passing away. It will 
be found on close inspection of the map, that 
from Canada to Mexico, the prospectors for 
mines, the sheep and cattle ranches, the farms and 
the railways, have practically covered the whole 
region available for civilized purposes. If any 
part of our territory is not visited by white 
mniners or graziers, it is wherein desert regions, 

“The land lies dead, 

With dust and ashes on its head.” 


It is of high importance to notice, as a new 


lows around the reservations. It is important 
to notice this for two reasons: first, because the 
nearness of civilization to the reservations im- 
perils the reservations themselves. White say- 
ages are dangerous neighbors of red savages. So 
long as our law is not executed, the tempta- 


tion to the robbery of Indian reservations will | 


be increased by the rising of the surges of the 
white population around them. In the second 


organization, is brought nearer by the advance 
of civilization westward. Some of our Congress- 
men think Indians cannot be reformed; and 
that, after being educated at Hampton and Car- 
lisle, they will lose their culture when they go 
back to the reservations. But civilization is 


nearly every Indian camp will be in sight of 
something Christian, or that ought to be, if our” 
laws were once carried out effectually. 

3. The Indians continue to increase in num- 
ber. Outside of Alaska there are 265,565 Indians. 
Half of them wear citizens dress. Our Indians 
in all number not far from 300,000. 

4. They are well armed. Give up entirely the 
idea that the Indian fights with bows and 
He fights with Minie rifles and with 
breech-loading muskets; and it seems almost | 
impossible to disarm him. General Crook | 


advises that no attempt should be made to | 
do so. 


5. The shrewdest red-men are very generally 
desirous of education, and especially of instruc- 
tionin agriculture. Fifty thousand Indian fam- | 


| 
| 


| 


! found on the Rocky Mountains. 


’ 


ilies are engaged in agriculture and other civil- 
ized pursuits. . 
6. Great numbers of them desire to own land | 


in severalty. 

7. Raids for the robbery of reservations are — 
often made by white border ruffians; but the | 
President has lately driven lawless squatters out | 
of Oklahoma, ’ 

8. In many border towns and mining districts 
and lonely grazing regions, the malicious rob- 
bing and killing of Indians are not regarded as 
theft aud murder. ‘The shameless proverbial 
saying of the white savage concerning the red_ 
savage is that, ‘‘ There is no good Indian but the 
dead one.” General Crook does not hesitate to | 
put on record, in an official report, this scathing | 
indictment of frontier barbarism among white 
savages : 

“Public sentiment in frontier communities does 
not consider the malicious killing of an Indian mur- 
der, nor the most unblushing plundering, theft; and | 
a community which will hang a horse thief to the | 
nearest tree will submit to the plundéring of In- 
dians, and to the entire ignoring of their rights, 
even when they know that this course will bring an 
outbreak, with all its attendant horrors. In this way 
it happens that whole communities are made to 
suffer by the cupidity of a few persons. . . . That 
Indians are often robbed of their rations, and of the 
goods provided by Government for their subsistence 
and support, by rascally agents, and other unscru- 
pulous white men, is a fact within the knowledge of 
every one having relations with them. These are 
the men who are responsible for the unsettled state 
of affairs.” 

What impression does a traveler receive in 
passing through the region in which the Indian 
reservations are most numerous? Civilization, as 
it moves westward, appears to. me to carry a 
fringe of scum with it, although immediately 


behind this, there follows a wave of Christian | 


homes, among the noblest in the land, 
The advance floating population has some 
things in it which flash, as with the scum 
of the sea are sometimes mingled pearls. 
I do not deny that a Bret Harte has reason 
to eulogize some of the traits of this ad- 
venturous population. But among the unmar- 
ried men, the landless, homeless people, who 
populate the mining towns, and who come from 
all quarters of the world, who think nobody 
cares for them, and who care for nobody, there 
are many white savages. Down both slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains rolls a deluge of profanity, 
gambling, drunkenness, and social immorality. 
I do not know where on earth—and I have seen 
some pagan lands—I have met with such shame- 
lessness in vice a8 m two or three of the min- 
ing towns of the Rocky Mountains, that I will 
not name. Of course, the churches and schools 
and the influence of settled Christian homes 
begin to reform this state of things. I do not 
know where I have met more valiant defenders 
of correct religious habits and ideas than I 
In the very 
teeth of deluges of barbarism, the Christian spire 


is rising, the Christian school is being planted. 
I have been in missionary houses, and seen 


wealthy East gives to these valorous leaders of 
Christian thought at the front of our civiliza- 
tion. You pinch and starve those who would 
carry the Gospel into the frontier towns. And 
yet those pinched and starved missionaries are 
among the princes of the earth. It is right to 
be indignant at our parsimony in this great 
and grave exigency. In spite of all Church and 
School are doing to maintain civilization, the 
mountain and basin regions are very largely 
covered yet with scum of the first advance 
of adventurers westward. Only the home can 
found a state. Three persons, as Dr. Barrows 
in his fascinating book on Oregon has said so 
wisely—father, mother and the child—these 
three and these only, can build a successful 
commonwealth, But it is with the white say- 
agesof the frontier scum that the Indian tribes 
have most to do, and will continue to have, per- 
“haps, for a generation more. 


| 


babes cradled in the clothes baskets, on account | 
of the smallness of the contributions that the | 


9. In spite of improvements in the manner of 
their appointment by Government, rascally In- 
dian agents abound, : nd are responsible for the 
greater number of Indian outbreaks, 

10. A Democratic House of Representatives, 
by refusing to yote appropriations in time, has 
brought many Piegan and Hualpais Indians to 
the verge of starvation. A Republican Senate 
has been guilty in this matter, and has delayed 
urgently necessary Indian legislation again and 
again, On the Indian question, Congress will 
go no furthur than it is forced to go by 
public opinion. Public sentiment must smite 
the laggard sails of our national legisla- 
ture ; otherwise this whole matter will lie ina 
dead calm, eyen while Indians starve to death. 
There are some Indian tribes that will starve 
rather than work, they have so long been accus- 
tomed to a life of vagabondage and pauperism. 

11. Indian Rights Associations are springing 
up everywhere in the Eastern and Middle, and 
somewhat largely in the Western States. 

12. They unanimously demand that the 
tribal relations of Indians be broken up, and 
land in severalty guaranteed to them as soon as 
possible. Itis a very general. conyiction that 
Indian citizenship and possession of the ballot are 
the only final solution of the Indian problem. 

13. Canada continues to prevent the sale of 
intoxicating liquors to her Indian tribes, and 
manages them quietly. 

14. The American Government, since 1871, has 
refused to make treaties with Indian tribes. 

15. The Coke Bill on Indian affairs, a measure 
satisfactory in a general way to the Indian 
Rights Associations, has passed the Senate and 
been favorably reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

16. Four million dollars due by our treaties to 
Indian tribes, for educational purposes, are still 
unpaid, and an earnest demand is being made 
for larger appropriations from Congress for the 
establishing and equipping of new schools, like 
those at Hampton, Carlisle, and Forest Grove, 
and of smaller institutions nearer the reserva- 
tions. 

So much for the new phases of the Indian 
question ; and now, in view of these facts, let me 
ask, What measures ought to be taken for the 
solution of the Indian problem? 

1. Imitate everywhere General Crook’s suc- 
cessful policy with the Apaches. You say his 
experiment was on a small scale. It is in a 
region as large as New England. Arizona, over 
which he at present rules, has as much territory 
as all your New England States put together. If 
a tribe of almost irreclaimable savage people 
were let loose in a territory of the size of New 


England, and a general were to draw them to- 


gether out of their nomadic pursuits, and bring 
them into a position in which they supported 
themselves, you would say: ‘Here is a great 
fact in the topic of Indian reform ; here is what 
looks like a solution of the whole question.” If 


' an Indian can be made to hear the jingle of 


dollars in his own pocket, he may follow that 
sound into the promised land. [Laughter.] 

2. Support Indians by gifts of rations only in 
the transitional period between savage and 
civilized ways. The contempt that the frontier 
has for paupers on the Indian reservations, you 
must hear expressed in order to understand. 


ee et 


f 


And, indeed, it is a very natural contempt. | 


Here are the hard-working frontiersmen all sup- 


porting themselves, and here are the savages | 


' treated like children, pauperized by our gifts to 


them. And we are under treaty to give them 


food; and, unless we give them food, some of | 
them would starve. No doubt, as General Crook | 


has suggested, we must give food fora long 
while yet to many tribes, perhaps for a quarter 
of a century to some of them ; but this is only a 
transitional policy. If we are to lift the sayage 
out of the condition of vagabondage, we are 
first to lift him out of the condition of pauper- 
ism. 

3. As soon as possible, break up the tribal re- 
lations, and give Indians land in severalty. 


j | evangelize, Let us not depend 
joliticians to reform the Indians. We can- 


schools to solve the Indian problem. The Jong- 
| est root of hope for the Indian is to be found in 
the self-sacrifice of the Christian Church. Look 
at Alaska! For twenty years a frozen foundling 
| on our Western borders, we did less for her than 

Russia accomplished. The Presbyterian Church, 


ih as represented by that heroie missionary, Dr. 
a Sheldon Jackson, has reached out its powerful 
a arms to the forbidding regions of the North. 


After most mischievous and inexcusable delays 
on the part of Congress, there has been secured, 
/ chiefly through Dr. Jackson’s influence, a loose 
territorial organization for Alaska. Dr. Jack- 
son assists in administering it. He has obtained 
a large appropriation for schools. At the pres- 
ent moment, the Indians of Alaska, occupying a 
territory as large as that of the American Union 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Gulf 
States, are almost exclusively in the hands of the 
ia Presbyterian Church. Other denominations 
a have done something in Alaska; liut the greatest 
et f efforts have been made by the denomination I 
kK have named, and which I hope will be allowed to 
carry out its own enterprises without much 

rivalry. It is worthy to occupy the field which 

it has so bravely opened. What different de- 
nominations have been doing, the Episcopalian, 

Baptist, Methodist, Congregationalist, Presby- 

terian, all the way from the Canadian to the 

Mexican line, only God knows. The matter 

res never can be written out. The churches in the 
East do not know, the churches in the West do 
oe * | not know, the self-sacrifices, the privations, the 
‘ toils, the prayers, the tears, of the frontier mis- 
sionaries. They are precious in the sight of 

God; and it is because I believe that Almighty 

Providence will second efforts as holy as these, 

that I do not abate one jot of heart or hope con- 

mie cerning the solution of the Indian problem. It 
7 a is the Church, by evangelizing the Indian, that 
will bring him into a condition to desire educa- 


he will gradually acquire capacity for self-sup- 
port, self-protection, and self-government. 
The first motto of all Indian reformers should 
) be Indian evangelization. Perhaps I shall be 
) ie: | allowed to criticise a little even the brilliant and 
devout Lake Mohonk Conference, whose conclu- 
: sions I hold in my hand, and for which I have 
; the highest respect, for not emphasizing more in- 
cisively the religious side of Indianreform. We 
often think we have done enough if we petition 
2 ‘ Congress. If we have caused one of the sails of 
rs wy. the Congressional ship, lying in a calm, to flap 
Li ‘ against the mast, we suppose something effective 
a ; ; has been done. But the flapping soon ceases, 
- 4 ; and we are where we were before. Give a few 
4 ' hundreds of the brightest Indian youth a thor- 
oe ough education, let aggressive Christianity be 
incorporated in the hearts and lives of a thous- 
and Bright Eyes and a thousand young men 
_ like that brother of hers, whom we once saw on 
. _ this platform, and it may be that these yonnger 
‘\ ; _ people will become a pillar of fire, through which 
D » God can look, and which will guide their race into 
- 4 a better future. 
Ba : “ | 5, Educate, educate. Why need I pause to say 
y io _a word for the schools at Hampton, Carlisle, and 
| Forest Grove? Congress, lately, partly by in- 
| tention, partly, as it is said, through carelessness, 
_ has diminished the appropriations for the Hamp- 
| ton School, and the whole nation will be called 
'on to assist that institution. General Arm- 
strong has been pinched by Congress, although 
engaged in one of the holiest enterprises, and 
| one which Congress has shown, on other oc- 
casions, considerable inclination to favor. I do 
not charge the leading Members of Congress 
with a desire to limit unreasonably the appro- 
priations for Indian education; but many rep- 
resentatives exhibit a most baleful torpidity on 
thishigh theme. It is not only unreasonable, it 
is in a high degree unrighteous, to restrain 
the three or four millions which are owed to In- 
| dian tribes for educational purposes, from their 
atural destination of supporting schools for In- 
ian education. _ a’ 


Te 


ot safely depend. eyen yh the Govyernirn 


b tion. Itis through religion and education that - 


e. is be thankful that 
the cause of Indian Rights has found in “‘ Ramo- 
na” what Anti-slavery Reform found in “Uncle - 
Tom’s Cabin.” The formation of Indian Rights : 
Associations in great numbers, from side to side _ 


If, in any case, it shall happen that the noble peo- 
ple who belong to these associations find noth- 
ing to do in them, I hope they will imitate the 
Connecticut Association, which just now begins 
to agitate the proposition to send to the frontier, 
for the building of respectable dwellings, to 
be used by young people educated at Hampton 
and Carlisle and Forest Grove, especially after 
they are married, certain funds to be returned, 
and which, undoubtedly, would prevent many 
who have been educated in these schools from 
dropping back into savagery. Of course this is to 
be recommended only asa temporary measure. 
Nor should Indian Rights Associations fail to lock 
hands with the Home Missionary Societies, or to 
assist in sending to the front those who are will- 
ing to devote their lives to the teaching of a pure 
Gospel among the dusky tribes. 

7, Pass what is called the Coke bill, which 
has already gone from the Senate to the House 
of Representatives. . This bill provides that 
reservations shall be guaranteed to the 
Indians for twenty-five years longer, and that, 


| after that time, the President, whenever 
he thinks it for the best interests of the 
“Indians, shall give the lands to them in 
\ severalty, after a proper survey. It provides 
| that any Indian not connected with a tribe, may 
have land in severalty at once. It provides that 
| after the issue of patents, the land shall descend 
according to the law of the state or territory in 
| which the reservation is situated. It provides 
‘that no state or territory shall pass laws denying 
to Indians the equal protection of the law. It | 
excepts from all these regulations the five civil- | 
ized tribes of the Indian Territory, and the 
“Seneca Indians of New York. And it provides | 
| thatthe act shall not extend to any tribe as such, 
until after the consent of two-thirds of its mem- 
bers shall be obtained. It allows for a right of 
way for railroads, highways and telegraph lines 
| for the public use through any lands granted to 
an Indian tribe, upon just compensation being 
made. There are points in the Coke bill which 
the friends of Indian rights do not entirely 
| approve; but, taken as a whole, the bill has the 
| support of the foremost friends of the Indians, 
and ought to be passed, if public sentiment is to 
be respected. If a Democratic House of Repre- 
| sentatives defeats the Coke bill, new weight wil, 
be added to the arguments of those who oppose 
the Democratic Party. 
There is a powerful lobby in Washington, 
representing the white savages of the frontier. 

It works against all effective Indian legislation ; 

| for its desire is that the way be left open for rob- 

| bery inthe reservations, and for Indian agents 

| to get rich unlawfully. There is immense wealth 

_ behind this lobby. Great mining corporations, 

_wealthy ranches and some railway companies 

_supportit. There are mines of gold and silver and | 

| coal in the Indian reservations, and the greedy 

| hands of giant corporations are reached out to 
‘| clutch these treasures. Probably we shall be 
| obliged to call upon the Army again and again 
within the next twenty-five years to protect 
Indians on reservations from robbery. The 
sheep and cattle ranches are coyetous of the 
little strips of Indian territory. The Coke bill 
is courageous in agreeing to guarantee the 
reservations twenty-five years longer. 

8. Give the Indians at once a right to sue in 
American courts. 

9. Let the laws relating to marriage and di- 
'vorce, and criminal laws affecting person and 
"| property, be extended over the reservations im- 
mediately. No remedy for Indian wrongs is of 
more immediate and urgent importance than this. 
In most cases an Indian has no redress for the 
crime of an agent, except in the judgment of 
the agent himself. Bishop Hare says : “*Wish well 
to the Indians as we may, and do for them what 
| we will, the efforts of civil agents, teachers and 


a 
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of the land, isa remarkable sign of the times. 


| whale, a cat or dog. On thse 


missionaries, a; ne gles of drown 
men weighted with lead, so longas, by the 
| senceof law, Indian society is left witho 
base.” (See a valuable pamphlet entitled ‘* 
Indian Before the Law,” by Henry 8. Panco: 
The Indian Rights Association, Philadelphia. 

10. Raise the salaries and secure better men 
for Indian agents, and expose mercilessly the 
iniquities of any rascals among them. We shall 
need Indian agents for twenty or twenty-five | 
years yet. We cannot do without them; we | 
have a few excellent ones even now; and we | 
cannot afford to have bad men representing the 


we 


Government on the frontier. We cannot afford — " 
to allow the white savage to rob the red savage. i 
| On the Western border and in Congress the 
white savage is a greater mischief than the red . 
| gavage. One of the chief watchwords of the i 
| friends of Indiam rights should be: Save the red 1 


savage by reforming the white savage. e 3 
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TOTEMS. 


This is the name of the books of 
the Alaska Indians. They are their 
monuments, symbols, carvings and} 
the fine arts, their libraries, their 
Picture galleries. a) 

A Totem is the trunk of alarge tree he 
set upright in the ground. It is of! 
cedar or some other imperishable 
wood, Itis prepared with the utmost — i] 
care, and is very tall and planted by 
the doors and sides of their dwellings. 

A house may have but one; or ifneeds 
be—two, three, four or more; accord- : 

ing to the requirements of the great 

chief or personage that has them 
erected. | 


This being sufficient to produce an 
idea of their appearance, it is 
pleasing to know their use and 
and the manner of it. Upon these 
pillars are engraved the great deeds,» 
of the owner; or of one class of deeds 
that he desires to perpetuate. They . 
are carved and painted on the wood 
apparently after the style of the Egyp- 
tian hyeroglyphics, that they greatly 
resemble. Thus they become. their | 
books; and several of them togeth : 
might be called their library. 


These chief men are dist 
by some symbol in the form 
imal; such as an eagle, a c 

otter, a seal, a frog, a wa 


_ the particular animal that, 
| the owner of the Totem 


Pie 


of the | reat \ n, 1 
agined how strange must 
‘formances of the animal to « 
“pict the particular deed intendec 
_ Suppose, for illustration, that the sym- 
pol of the owner is a crow, to show. 
~ forth how this man conquered anoth- 
; ver whose symbol was a_ whale; the | 
“crow would be represented as swal-| 


‘ lowing the whale ! 


"Thus the history of the owner is] 
depicted on his particular Totem. If 
his story is a long one and full of ex-} 
A ploits then he erects two, three, four 
_ or more—as many as may be needed. 
“These chiefs and mighty men take] 
the utmost pride in their Totems—] 
careful to have all of their great deeds} 


_ charges of imcomptency and general unfitn 
ness of Haskett United States District Attor-] ~ 


{dwell asifin a grave of monuments 
jall emblazoning his fame. Ja 
Howsoever primitive the Totem may 
be—howsoever crude and humble, 
nevertheless it is full of suggestions, | 
_of beautiful thoughts; and of incentives | 
to admirable deeds. 


VO FS GOW xy Sas mn 
_ Arrorxzy Haskrrt.—The Attorney Gena) 
eral of the United States is investigating jhe 


ney ot Alaska, Complaints are still coming 
in as to his uselessness as a public officer, aad 
the damage he is doing the services and the 
oa institution. . He “is the Spring. chicken 
who, when in this city, dcclared that the Dem- 
ocrats could not elect a President, or would 


ry 


hot be allowed to seat him if elected, He 


the hero, to| 


AT SITKA : 
The Idaho left everything comparatively 
quiet, with the exception of a row at 
the ‘raining Institute. This school is 
under the supervision of Mrs. McFarlane, 
a lady exceptionally well fitted for 
the difficult task of training _ the . 
untutored minds of the natives, dg 
and instilling into them some of the 
rudiments. of civilized knowledge and 
learning. But recently a klootchman 
|from Victoria went to Sitka to get a half- 
breed girl, who was in the Institute. | 
Mrs. McFarlane refused her permission || 
to let the girl go, and that is how the row] 
began. The klootchman called to her} 
aid the Prosecuting Attorney, Maskett. 
who got out a writ of habeas corpus and 
secured the girl. Seven or eight of the 
other pupils left the Institute the same 
night, without any apparent reason. Nat- 
ural depravity and native ingratitude are 
endemic in the Sitka Indian character. 
The faintest breath of suspicion, no mat- 
ter how absurd the provocation, is suffi- 
cient to make them rebel against the au- 
thority of those who are doing everything 
in their power to better their condition, 


knew all about it, he did, | 


a recorded, in the best possible man- | me Sie temporal and spiritual. On 3 
- 7) ner. For this purpose, there aré pro- |, ‘ : i ob ira? ISLAND sf 
y eS eee e quartz mill.is progressing rapidly. 
"7 _ fessors of the art of Totem writing | } Ghe Daily Cinven - The building is now up and closed in: 
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100 tons of Seattle coal, 50,000 faet of 
lumber from the Yesler mill; 5 tons of 
potatoes, 80 empty oil barrels, and some 
other truck. On her arrival at Alaska 
she will discharge this cargo, and sail 
for San Francisco, after which she will 
be placed onthe route between Sitk 
and Seattle.—P-I, ; 


, OrxrGon.—The Presbytery of Oregon met in 
Eugene City, March 18th, at7 P. M. Rey. Robert 
McLean was received from the Presbytery of 
Rochester. Mr. W. O. Forbes of the Presbytery 
of Chicago, and Mr. E. T, Lockard of the Presby- 

_ tery of New York, were taken under the care of ~ 

this Presbytery. Both licentiates were ordained 

to the full work of the gospel ministry. Rey. 

Anthony Simpson was dismissed to the Presby- 

tery of San Francisco and Rey. F. P, Berry to the 

Presbytery of Topeka. <A church, organized | 

March Ist at Turner, with 20 members under the — 

ministerial care of Rey. W. S, Young, was re- _ 

ceived. Rey. E. R. Geary, D.D.,and Rey. Robert — 

Robe were chosen delegates to the next General _ 

Assembly, with Rey. R.J. Laughlin as alternate, _ 


, Wrangle has already had an effect, and 
about the first of the present month, 
twenty experienced miners had left for the 
new Hl] Dorado. Others, to the number 
of five or six, were preparing to follow. 
The weather was so mild and wet for 
several weeks that traveling on the snow 
and ice was altogether impossible, which 
delayed the party and other Cassiar 
miners; but before the Idaho left it had 
cleared up and all the adventurous pros- 
pectors have now fairly entered upon 

their summer’s work. The river Junnach 

is navigable for freight canoes to the 
tributary referred to, and in this distance 
of about eighty miles, it passes through 
three canons. The operations this sum- 
mer, and.the test that will be made of the 
new diggings, may not be known in Vic- 
toria before next fall; but from what we 
have already stated, it will not be sur- 
prising if we should then learn that an- 
other region, rich in precious metal. had |i 
heen snecessfully developed. , 


ries, The contemporaries decide upon 
{the spot whether the Totem is true, | 
; ifit be, it stands—if not, it is de-). 
stroyed atonce. This would be a; 
most admirable way to adopt among | 
the most enlightened peoples; tor as 
it now is, our histories are more or 
less frauds upon the pure truth—in 


this the Alaskans excel us. 
. These Totems must stimulate) 


to great deeds. ‘The hero lives inthe} 
‘| midst of his exploits. He sits under) 
their shadow—he passes out and in 
with them as they lift themselves up to 
_ |shed. down benizons- on his head. 
[None ca . forget his. greatness, for 
hare arehis deeds forever before all| 
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|. K. Warren’ of Portland as alternate. 
| Overture on Revised Book of Discipline was an- 


bee A: -R. Flint of Roseburg, .T. Albert — 
f Salem, were chosen lay delegates, with Prof. 
The A 


swered in the affirmative. An Overture to the 
Assembly was adopted, asking that the Form of 
Government, See. II., chap. Mi, be so amended 
as to change the unit of representation from 24 
to 36. An Overture was adopted to be forwarded 
to the International Convention on Sunday 


x School lessons, to the General Assembly and the 


Board of Publication, seeking a more consecu- 


- | tive study of the Bible in our Sunday Schools, 
“The work of the W. C. T. U. was heartily en- 


dorsed. The report of the President of the Al- 
bany Collegiate Institute was endorsed, <A 
Committee was appointed to solicit funds with- 
in the Presbytery for the purchase of apparatus, 
and it was recommended that contributions to 
the Board of Aid for Colleges be forwarded with 
the request that money thus raised in this Prcs- 
bytery be applied to the benefit of this institu- 
tion. Rey. A. L. Lindsley, D.D., Rev. E. T. Lee, 
and elder S. P. Lee were appollited to visit Alaska 
and investigate the affairs of that Mission and 
report at the fall meeting. 


DEW YORK EVANGELIS! 


OUR MISSION IN ALASKA. 
By Rev. S. Hall Young. 
Fort Wrangel, Feb. 6, 1885, 

Dear Dr. Field: The mission work in Alaska 
is of such a nature and in such a condition, 
that it must go forward or rapidly retrograde. 
A native tribe, with ages of barbarism clogging 
its feet, must be held up and led forward by 
main strength for awhile, until it has learned 
the free step and upward look of its deliverer. 
If the grasp of the missionary relaxes too soon, 
the tribe may fall farther down the grade of 
civilization than before, with the impetus of 
reaction from a forced advancement. Only af- 
ter years of effort, can any people reclaimed 
from heathenism be left to the preserving 
power of their own enlightenment. Until 
that stage is reached, missionary effort must 
be neither fitful nor weak, but steady and ina 
continually increasing ratio of strength... To 
draw off part of the working force of a mis- 
sion, or cut off its support during this forma- 
tive period, is to destroy its efficiency, and 
dash all hope of its ever attaining to that goal 


'| of every missionary’s desires for his mission— 


material and educational self-support. 
Southeastern Alaska has been preémpted by 
the Presbyterians. We hold all the most im- 
portant strategic points. Other denominations 
have kept away from the field. With the ex- 
ception of one small mission, carried on at his 


| OWD expense by our noble brother, Rev. W. H. 


R. Corlies (Independent Baptist), the Presby- 
terians have all the schools in the archipela- 
go, and all the churches, except the decaying 
Greek Church at Sitka, and the Roman Catho- 
lic Church at Wrangel, deserted now for three 
years. Wrangel, Sitka, Chilcat, Hoonah, Hy- 
dah, and Longas all have religious services 
and schools. The new Presbytery of Alaska 


|at its organization last September, recom- 


mended that two other points, Killisnov and 


| Klowack, be immediately supplied with teach- 


ers, and that the force at several of the points 
already occupied be increased. 

But an opinion seems to prevail among some 
of the churches in the East, that Alaska has 


| been getting more than its share of attention 


and aid. I will not discuss the origin of this 
sentiment, nor the manner in which it has been 
made to hinder action on the part of the Home 
Board. But the new missions have not been 
started, and the helpers so much needed have 
not come. 

I wish to set plainly Tattes our brothers and 
sisters of Tun EvANGEList’s great family, the 
present condition of the Fort Wrangel Mis- 
sian and let. the facts speak for themselves. | 
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Saas 


ery communion season, and is prosperous and 


branch of our work. 
|| waiting we obtained possession of a part of} 
the garrison buildings, established shops, pur- | 
'|chased Pennsylvania Farm, and put my bro- 


progressive. I can truly say that it is more - 
united, and the community much more inclin- 


‘ed to Christianity, than at any former period. 


The last remnants of old heathen customs | 


| have recently been abolished in open council, | 


and the last iht or sorcerer in the region sub- | 
mitted his long medicine lock (the seat of his | 
magical power) to my shears. 

The statement of Dr. Phraner in your col- 
umns that many Stickine families were moy- 
ing away from this place, and that Fort Wran- 
gel was swampy and unhealthy, did us great 
injustice. The Doctor was here only three or 
four hours, and under unfavorable circum- 
stances for observation. Not a single Stickine 
family has removed from our community, and 
those who go away to work in the Summer, re- 
turn for the Winter. Our community is not 
decreasing. It is still more of a business place- 
and congregating point for natives of other 
tribes than any other mission town in the 
archipelago, and in the enlightenment and. 
intelligence of the natives, is years in advance. 


It is not unhealthy, nor is it more swampy | 


than the other towns. We have not had near- 
ly as much sickness here, the last few years, 
as Sitka and Chilcat have experienced. 

This mission has remained the chief strategic 
point, and from it have gone the only native 
missionaries that have yet been sent to other 
tribes. 
were first supplied with teachers from this 
congregation ; and last October I took our de-+ 
voted young missionaries, Louie Paul and his 


wife Lillie, and established them at our new} \ 


mission at Longas, one hundred and thirty 
miles south of this place. 
needs only continued effort to insure its still 
more complete and permanent success. 

Last Summer we had a quite full but none 
too numerous force of workers. During my 
visit with my wife East a year ago, Mrs. 
Young’s work among the boys excited a great 
deal of interest, and she was generously aided 
by individuals, churches, and societies. We 
returned with means and materials sufficient 
to enable us at once to enlarge this important 
After a few months of 


ther in charge of it; and with Miss McAvoy as 
her assistant, and Miss Chisholm as house- 


| keeper, Mrs. Young was enabled to give shel- | 
|ter and training to some thirty boys. This 


branch of our work has never been under the 
Home Board. This is not because of any 
desire for independence, or any antagonistic 


|| feeling towards the Board, but because it re- 
| fused for two years to take up the work, feel- 


ing unable to assume this additional burden; 
and so the Tlinkit Boys’ Training Academy 
grew out of the necessity of the case, and was 
established on such a basis that it was impos- 
sible to transfer it bodily to the Board without 
breaking faith with those who had already be- 
gun to support it. So this work of faith grew 
to larger proportions, and took its place as the 
equal of the McFarland Home for Girls. In 
the Summer we had here, besides the workers 
in the boys’ training school already mention- 


Jed, Mrs. A. R. McFarland, head of the Girls’ 
|Home, and Miss Rankin, her assistant; and 


| Rev. J. W. McFarland and his wife, teachers 
in the day school, to which the pupils of both 
‘boarding-schools were sent. 


Chilcat, Upper Chileat, and Hydah 


Wrangel mission | 


These, with my-| 
self as minister in gharets scones our work- | 
line foree i ee » 


ja | 
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“But Mr. 5 Re ‘and wife wer 


red to Hoonah; and in August, without pre- 


vious warning, like a thunder clap out of a]. 


clear sky, came the order 


to transfer the 


re. 4 ansfer- 


McFarland Home for Girls, so long identified } 


with this Mission, and. for 


whose establish- 


ment and support we had all labored so hard, 


to move this Home, teachers, pupils, and goods, |) 


to Sitka, and merge it in the 
Institute. Then came the 
McFarland had to obey. At 


Sheldon Jackson 
wrenching. Mrs. 
the request of the 


Board, although I felt it to be a great blow to 
the Mission (for how can we hope to build up a 
civilized community if the future wives and 
mothers are educated and settled elsewhere ?), 
and although it was very hard for us all to 


give up the companionship 
McFarland, I did all I could 


of our dear Mrs. 


to aid her depar- | 


ture, and to reconcile our people to the change. 


But Sitka is a hundred and 
Fort Wrangel, and there is 


sixty miles from 
no commerce be- 


tween the natives of the two places. The 
Stickines felt that it would be like losing their 


daughters to send them to 


Sitka. Many of 


them refused permission. Out of thirty-nine 


back to their parents. But 
girls left, to return whom 


‘girls, Mrs. McFarland took twenty-four to Sit- 
| ka, most of these belonging to other tribes. 
e lore the remainder, the smaller ones were sent 


there were nine 
to their people 


would involve not only retrogression, but pos- 
itive danger to their morals, and even to their 
lives. There was nothing to doif these girls 
were to be saved, but to put Miss McAvoy into 


the building vacated by Mrs. 
give the girls into her charge. 


McFarland, and 


It was only after the most earnest considera- 
tion, that we concluded to assume this addi- 
tional burden. All had as much as we could 
do already. The boys very much needed Miss 
McAvoy’s care and supervision. No provision 
had been made for the support of the girls. 
Their names and places were to be given to 
girls at Sitka, that their supporters might 
transfer their aid to that mission. The goods 
contributed to the McFarland Home by friends | 
all over the United States—a very large quan- 
tity of mostly new goods—were all removed to 
Sitka, and only a few well worn garments left 


behind. The ladies of our M 


ission had to con- 


tribute from their own clothing to supply the 
immediate wants of these girls. 

Well, we took them, relying upon the Lord 
and His generous people for their support. 


They have been required fro 
the washing and sewing for 


m the first to do || | 


the boys. In re- 


turn the boys provide them with wood, and 


procure the supply of meat, 


bles for the whole institution. 


fish, and vegeta- 


All departments || 


of the consolidated institution are under one 
management, and Mrs. Young, who receives no 


moneyed compensation for her labor, is its rec- 
ognized head, superintending its business and | 


- eonducting the corresponden 


We have employed two yo 


ce, 
ung Indian men, 


trained in the Forest Grove Indian Training 


School, to take charge of our shoe and carpen- } 
ter shops, and these tradesare being learned by | 
e have neither the |, 


anumber of our boys. But w 


foree of teachers nor the amount of aid we 
need. Although a teacher was promised us 


early in the Summer, none 
Board awaiting the action of 


has arrived, the 
the newly organ- 


ized territorial government in the matter of es- 
tablishing and supporting schools. So my bro- 
ther, James W. Young (our farmer and mechan- 
ic), has had to leave needed work to take charge 
ofthe dayschool. Weall have too much to do. 


Our girls are doing well. 


Of the nine taken 


originally, one was married on New Year’s to 


| 4 % 


% 
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“one. of “our boys,” and one has been remiss: i 

\ x:\ to her friends. Four others have been ta- 
ken—all urgent cases—so that we now have 
eleven. The only supply of girls’ clothing yet | 


ay received came in a box from the generous 


Lafayette-street Church of Buffalo. The sup- | ‘ 
porters of one of the girls having become much 
interested in her, and learning that she remain- | | 
ed at Wrangel, have continued her support, ; 
sending the money direct to Mrs. Young. 
With these exceptions no funds nor supplies | 
have yet been received expressly for the girls. 
We have had to feed them from the food pur- 
chased for, or obtained by, the boys. We can- 
not dismiss them, for we feel that we and the 
Church are responsible for them, and yet we 
cannot keep them without aid. We have had 
to manage very carefully, from the first begin- | 
ning of the boys’ school, to meet its growing 
/demands, and have proceeded much more 
slowly than we would have liked to do, for 
lack of means to go faster. 

I have felt that this plain statement of our 
condition was due to our friendsin the Church, 
as some misapprehension prevails concerning | 
the status of this, the oldest Protestant mis- 
sionin Alaska. Bright boys and girls are con- 
tinually applying for admission to our training ¢ 
academy. With as yet inadequate buildings, 
teachers, and funds, we are still not discour- | 
aged, but are more than ever convinced that | 
the training school, in connection with the | 
general work of the mission, is the true and | 
only way to rapidly civilize and Christianize 
these natives. Rich fruits are already appear- | 
ing. We have joy in our labor, and feel sure |- 

' that the Christian people of our land will not 
let a work of so great promise languish and 
die for lack of support. 
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BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS. 


ALASKA. 

The Hon. John H. Kinkead, governor of Alaska, in his official 
report to the Hon. Secretary of the Interior, refers to our missions 
| thus: 


The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions is doing, in my opinion, 
much good in the effort to Christianize, enlighten and educate the na- 
tives. The missionaries should be substantially encouraged. The future 
and permanent results of this work will and must be a question of time. 


This is very different testimony from that of some newspaper corre- 


spondents, who have\spent only a few hours at Fort Wrangell, Junean | 


and Sitka, and who have given circulation to the malicious reports of 


_ evil-disposed men concerning the missionaries and their work. 


ALASKA. 

Joseph Cook, in one of his last winter’s Boston lectures paid 
the following handsome tribute to the enterprise of the Presby te 
rian Chur chil in its pioneer work in Alaska: 


“ Look at Alaska! For twenty years a frozen foundling on our West 
ern borders, we did less for her than Russia accomplished, The Presbyterian 
Chureh, as represented by that heroic missionary, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, has 
ro out its powerful arms to the forbidding regions of the North. Afte 


Q “Shes in cath Fi 


most mischievous and inexcusable delays on the part of Congress, there has 
been secured, chiefly through Dr. Jackson’s influence, a loose territorial 


_ organization for Alaska. Dr. Jackson assists in administering it. He has 


obtained a large appropriation for schools. At the present moment the 
Indians of Alaska, occupying a Territory as large as that of the American 
Union, Hast of the Mississippi and North of the Gulf States, are almost 
exclusively in the hands of the Presbyterian Church. Other denominations 
have done something in Alaska; but the greatest efforts have been made by 
the denomination I have named, and which I hope will be allowed to carry 
out its own’enterprises without much rivalry.” i 


i 


The knowledge of God becoming firmly fived in the mind. ae 


Rev. Mr. Young, of Fort Wrangel, reports the following: = 


‘One incident worthy of mention was related by Aaion in prayer meet- 
ing. Hight or ten canoes had started from Wrangel with instructions to 


make all haste possible, as the river was rising rapidly. But when they got 


near the big cafion they were all compelled to camp and wait for a strong 
wind to help them through, the river being too full and swift for them. They 


had camped for several days and were all getting short of provisions, when 


on Sunday morning a strong wind swept up the river. N early all the canoes 
were launched in haste and pushed on through the cafion, some of the Chris- 
tian men excusing themselves by saying that they had prayed for this wind, 


_and now that God had answered their petition, they ought to take His gift, 
| But Kadashan, who had two canoes, and was under heavy expenses, and 
_ besides ran a risk of losing future work should he be much behind the others, 
_ went down to the water’s edge and apostrophized the wind thus: ‘ Blow, you 


big wind! Blow away! You think you are very strong! Blow till you 


. turn the waters of the Stickine backwards, and make them flow the other 


way. I know you are sent to try me. But you cannot move me from this 
camp to break God’s day.’ Then he went back to his tent, called his young 


_men, and held a prayer meeting that lasted nearly all day.” 


Doves 2 

Rev. J. W. McFarland, of Hoonyah Mission, writes: /* 5° 

“We went to Point Adolphus, on the Sound, to visit our Indians. - It 
is a transient stopping place.. There were sixty-eight people there at ove 
time. Good attendance on Sabbath services, which were held in the chief's 
house ; some did a little work, but generally they try to keep the Sabbath 
when we are there. Our chief said be would like to catch a cheech, but as 
he had nearly been drowned on Saturday traveling in a canoe alone, and had 
prayed to God, and God had heard him, he would not go out to work. 

“ While there we visited a Chilcat camp, two miles above, of about fifty 
Indians (two Hoonyah families included). We held a short service; my 
text was St. John: 3d chapter, 16th verse. Soon as it was read, a Killasnoo 
man said: ‘That’s good. I’m getting old, I believe it, I want to go up to 
(sod when I die;’ he seemed to drink in every word. Coming home we 
visited another camp of about fifty, and requested them to catch no fish on 
Sunday. No one went out; we held two services for all, and one for the 
children, in which all the old attended. The Indian doctor lent us his large 
tent. They all seemed to enjoy the services, and tried to keep the Sabbath. 
One old man said he did not care before whether he lived or not, but now he 
wants to live and learn all he can about God, so when he dies to go up to 


| God. I told them God would bless those who kept His holy day; two 


families from that camp told us that on the following Monday the tide left a 
great many fish on the grass; some had just died, and the rest they killed, 


| until they had their canoes all full; they all talked about it, said they had 


never seen any thing like it, said it was God blessing them for keeping the 
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ALASKA. 
BY MRS. A. C. AUSTIN. 


Yesterday was a sad day indeed to us, for we laid away our Allen. 
He is the first one of our number who has been removed by death since 
our Home was organized. For more than a year we have felt that his life 
would be of short duration. The great exposure to peril and the very 
laborious work he did before he became one of the inmates of our Home 
has no doubt hastened hisdeath. He was a most patient young sufferer, 
and talked of his approaching death with great composure. He said he 
had no fear of death. About an hour before he died I called the boys 


around bis bedside; he looked at them all as they came into the room, and 
smiled. Several weeks before his death. during a conversation with him, 


he , 4 : Ls ¥ " ve - * ne os 

he wanted me to tell his mother, who is living at Juneau, that he wished | 

to have her a good woman and meet him in heaven; he said he was very | 

happy. Just before he died I said to him, Allen, you are almost home; | — 

he could scarcely speak, but said, yes. The day of his burial was a most | 
Each of hi ates carried a liétl 1 of 

lovely, sunny one. Lach of his schoolmates carried a little bunch of | 


flowers and dropped them into the grave after the coffin was lowered. | 


Then a cross, wreath and anchor of beautiful white flowers, gathered | 
by the teachers and children and arranged by the teachers, were 
placed upon the grave. A hymn was sung; we left him with 
sad hearts, for we knew we should greatly miss him. He was one 
of the first who came to our Home, and has always been obedient 
and kind to every one. Comfort came to us in the thought that) 
he was safe in the heavenly fold, free from all the terrible tempta-| 
tions of this sinful place. Nearly all of our people have left the, 
ranche; many of them are attending garden and hunting. 

Decoration day was for the first time celebrated in Sitka. It was quite | 
an event with us. A procession was formed at the custom house consist- | 
ing of Americans, Russians and Indians. The fire company turned out; | 
their hose carriage was decorated very artistically. The procession | 
marched through the town to the soldiers’ burying ground, and flowers were | 
placed upon the graves of the soldiers. The children gathered the | 
flowers, and the floral decorations were very pretty. Returning from | 
the graveyard the procession assembled in our new school-room, and the | 
house was filled. Colonel French presided and made the opening ad-_ 
dress; he seemed greatly affected when alluding to the graves, for the. 
last steamer brought him the sad news of the death of his wife. Other ap- | 
propriate addresses were made by Judge McAllister, Lieutenant Bar- | 
nett and Mr. Frank, a young and talented lawyer of Portland, Oregon. 
Singing was conducted by the ladies, the children of the mission tak- | 
ing part. The meeting was dismissed and all left with a feeling of 


satisfaction. cp arn-~aasvszy 10 DIS Cisposalepynay 19g tue™ arierence/) 
r tween DeYofra and x ee mien | 
HOM | 4] A) y fair t y, however, that | 
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-'Theself-sacrificing devotion of the Democrats of the 
| late House to the interests of the public service has 
hardly ever been more beautifully illustrated than 
in the appointment of a committee to travel all over 
| the United States at public expense, and without 
| limit as to the amount of that expense, to inquire 
| into the condition of the Indian schools, Perhaps 
| there is no other subject upon which your genume 
| reformer and the palpitating public more anxiously 
ire information than the condition of these 

schcols. The committee, it seems, not having | 

heard of any in Alaska, thought that nevertheless 
here might be some in that neighborhood, and to 
ttle the matter, and also to spend the summer in a 
cool place; chartered a steam yacht to visit Alaska 
on a tour of investigation. As Senator Plumb says, 
if the committee can’t see Indian schools from 
levated a point as that, they may as well give 
the search aitogether. But this business of 
ting up summer voyages and tourist expeditions 
PS for members of Congress and their families, and their 
| friends, and their friends’ families, all at public 
expense, under pretext of seeking information 
which nobody wants, and which Congress is careful 
never to act uponif it gets any, ought to be cut 
short. One of these days, gentlemen of the two 
houses, some prying newspaper will proceed to } 
print the details of all your performances under the 
head of “ contingent expenses,” and it is quite likely 
that about that time there will be as many vacant 
seats as there were after the passage .of the salary 
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The ‘‘ Bulletin” has more than double 
the circulation of any other evening 
paper published west of the Rocky 
Mountains, i 
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LW. hat Shail be Done with Our 
Criminals? 

- The old notion of converting Alaska into 
© penal colony has been revived, | If feas 
ible, perhaps no better disposition could be 
made of that Territory. The question of 
what should be done with our criminals is 
constantly growing more intricate. The 
walled cities in which these persons are 
confined are ever on the increase. If they 
are allowed to remain idle, honest labor 
which has not offended the law, has mainly 
zo support them. If they are put to work, 
they come, in most cases, in direct competi- 
tion with the same honest labor. The last 
effect, seeing that it is more easily traced, 
ds generally dwelt on. But the first propo- 


Sition is just as true. If the convict does | 


mothing, the free laborer on the outside 
works for him. 


In such a condition of things deportation 


Appears to be worth considering as a | 


#emedy. But tosend a convict to Alaska 
and make him a free man there, would be to 
maintain what to many would be a desirable 
migration, The convict might have a better 
chance to prosper there than where he 


committed his crime. Deportation, how- 


eyer, means the sending of a criminal to a 


distant land where his labor is sold for the. 
pericd for which he has been’ sentenced, 
We would, in that case, have the same com- 
petition, and the only difference would be 
that the State Prison would be in 
Alaska instead of at San Quentin or 


Folsom, Theconvicts would bé’einployed in 
fishing by those who had purchased them, } 
which would result in competition with all 


. honest labor engaged in that business on the | 
‘Coast. If they were set to lumbering the 


free lumber business would suffer accord- 
ingly; if to raising wheat or barley our far- 
mers would have cause of complaint. 

Penal colonies have a tendency likewise 
to grow respectable and object to the 
further introduction of convicts. That is. 
what has taken piace in New South Wales 
and the other penal colonies of Great Brit- 
ain. The broad fact is that we ought not to 
have any criminals. But, seeing that such 
evily disposed persons are constantly mul- 
tiplying on our hands, it is quite certain 
that our present system is-a failure. It was 
started with a reformatory purpose, but 
very little in that behalf has been accom-. 
plished. The short, sharp punishment of 
the old days pe. to have been more 
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“southern times, operating on the 
About the only trouble in south- 
ern affairs | at we discover comes from this class of 
folks, often respectable and well-intentioned, who don’t 
know that the New South has already crossed Jordan, 
and is in full march for the promised land. The fect is, 
the upper third of our American teachers are the most 
progressive, wide-awake, broad-minded, true-hearted, and 
‘sociable crowd in the republic. They heed not ed 
‘angry peal of the local tocsin, and spite of fe fonant| 


{ 


ansack, debate, and shake hands with each other at all 
hazards. Every competent teacher, in any part of this 
Union, now feels that an essential qualification for local 
work is a correct knowledge of what is going on through 
the lengih and breadth of the land. The Yankee s 


_ editor, priest, or politician, propose to get at, a 


fessor who never went out West, and the western super- 
intendent that thinks Boston an old fogy preserve; the 
Pennsylvania pundit who never heard of John Swett 
of California, or Parson Sheldon Jackson of Alaska; 
the man in Texas who is running his “femal college” 
on the “lone star” system, indifferent to the thirty- 
seven other stars that blaze in the collegiate sky ; the 
faded educational magnate of the low country, who 
scorns suggestions from beyond the swamps that environ 
his cou ) seat; the northern school-man who thinks 
he can ignore the South, and the southern pedagogue 
who braces up against the heresy from the North; all 
these people, worthy as they may be, come under the 
classification ‘‘ Too late.” 
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(ALASKA: Its Southern Coast, and the Sitkan Arehinelaso. “By Eliza Ru- 
hamah Scidmore. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50 


In this well written and exceedingly interesting volume the author opens 
up to us a country which, notwithstanding so much has been said of it, is yet 
very imperfectly known. Miss Scidmore states that the winters at Sitka are 
milder than those in New York, while the summers are delightfully cool and 
temperate. Some of the grandest scenery of the continent is to be found 
along the Alaska coast, in the region of the Alexander or Sitkan Arc hipelago. 
| The gorges and canons of Colorado are surpassed; mountains that tower 
|above Pike’s Peak rise in steep incline from tlie still level of the sea; and 
‘the shores are clad in forests and undergrowth dense and impassible as the 
tangle of a Floridaswamp. The old Russian town of Sitka, the most north- 
ern on the Pacific coast, she describes as a straggling, peaceful sort of town, 
edging along shore at the foot of high mountains, and sheltered from the 
surge and turmoil of the ocean by a sea-wall of rocky, pine-covered islands. 
Twenty years ago there were one hundred and twenty-five buildings in the 
town proper, and it is doubtfulif a dozen have been erected since. Miss 
Scidmore’s descriptions of the various places she visited, and the curious 
things she saw, are vivid and picturesque, and one can learn more of both 
from her pages than from all the official reports that have been published. 
It is a book that ought to have a wide popularity. It is well illustrated, and 
contains a map reduced from the last general chart of Alaska published by 
the Coast Survey. 
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jas represented by that heroic missionary D 


‘Sheldon Jackson, has reached out its powerful | 
‘arms to the forbidding regions of the North. After 
most mischievous and inexcusable delays on the 
part of Congress, there has been secured, chiefly 
through Dr. Jackson’s influence, a loose territorial — 
organization for Alaska. Dr. Jackson assists in — 
administering it. He has obtained a large appro- 
priation for schools. At the present moment the 
Indians of Alaska, occupying a territory as large 
as that of the American Union east of the Missis- 
| sippi and north of the Gulf States, are almost ex- 
| elusively in the hands of the Presbyterian Church. 
Other denominations have done something in 
Alaska; but the greatest efforts have been made 
by the denomination I have named, and which I 
_ | hope will be allowed to carry out its own enter- 
| prises without much rivalry. It is worthy to oc- 
cupy the field which it has so bravely opened.” 


Herald snd Peesboter.| 


WG, MONGORT, F.C MONVORT, 8. B. MONFORY, 


Editors and Proprietors. 


¢. E. BABB, J. M. WAMPLER, §, 8, GILSON, 
Co-Editors. 


_ OINCINNATI, MAY 20, 1885. 

F oI 
ALASKA —Mr. Cook, in one. of his Bos- 

Hon Monday lectures, pays the following 

well deserved tribute to Dr, -Jackson’s 

{work in Alaska: i 


Look at Alaska! For twenty yearsa 
frozen foundling on our western borders, 
we did less for her than Russia accom- 
plished. The Presbyterian Church, as 
represented by that heroic missionary, Dr. \ 


|) Sheldon Jackson; has reached out, its pow: | 
erful atms to the forbidding regions ’of the | 
north. After most mischievous and inex- 
cusable delays on the part of Congress, 
there has been secured chiefly through Mr, 
Jackson’s influence, a loose territorial or- 
ganization for Alaska. Mr. Jackson as- 
sists in administering it. He has obtained 
a large appropriation for schools. At the 
present moment, the Indians of Alaska. 
occupying a territory as large as that of 
| the American Union east of the Mississip- 
pi and north of the Gulf of States, are al- ° 
most exclusively in the hands of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Other denominations 
have done something in Alaska; but the 
greatest effects have been made by the de- 
nomination { have named, and which I 
| hope will be allowed to carry out its own 
enterprises without much rivalry. It is \ 
worthy to occupy the field which it has s0 
bravely opened. 
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Hoonyah Mission. 


BY MRS. JNO. W. M’FARLAND. 


ALASKA, Feb. 2nd, 1885. 


The school opened on October 6th, 1884, 
‘with 18 pupils, and now has an attendance 
of 219, 76 girls, 69 boys, and 74 adults, 
(they do not attend regularly,) but the 
children are very fond of school. Those te 
who are present every day in the week, 4 


‘receive a card, this has been quite an in- 


centive to punctuality. The majority of |} 
the pupils are thinly clad, without shoes 
or stockings, while others have very com- 
fortable suits, which were made from 


blankets. Tuesday afternoon is devoted 


* \ scissors and remnants of calico, ete. None 
of our scholars are able to read, we are 
obliged to teach in concert. We use 
objects, and Appleton’s chart, I like it 


very much on account of the writing and |. 


drawing lessons. - Hoonyah Village is 
located on Chichagoff Island, about 200 


miles northwest of Wrangle. We are off ' 


the steam boat line and as no mail route 
hhas been established yet, we are obliged 
to depend upon a chance canoe going to 
Juneau,distance about 50 miles our nearest, 
P. O. You cannot imagine what a trial 
this has been to us, having recelved but one 
smail since our arrival the 19.h of Sept. 
The Hoonyah tribe numbers nine hundred 
and eight, they are scattered during the 
, Summer at different places on Cross 
Sound, making this place their head- 
‘quarters in Winter, our village consists of 
1S houses, some of these are very large, 
accommodating over one hundred people. 
We are the only whites in the place, at one 
time there was a trading store, it is now 
abandoned. We brought an Indian girl 
from Wraugle to interpret, she speaks 
‘“Hoglish quite well, and is good company 
for us. Our house is very comfortable, 
five rooms down stairs, with school room 
over head, which is also used for services 
Sabbath day. Only about half of the 
- people are home at present, many of them 
having gone from their fishing places to 
attend a big feast, given by some of the 
Sitka people, many who were employed 
at the Mines last Summer, remained over 
‘Winter cutting cord-wood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Styles began the work here 
io 1881, but remained a short time—when 
Mr. Chapman was next appointed, but he 
left last Spring. This is a very promising 


‘field, still every one who has assisted in } 


foundation work knows how discouraging 
it is at times. One of the greatest hin- 
divances to our work here, is the influence 
‘these **Medicine men’”’ hold over the peo- 
ple, there are three here, and they are al- 
most worshiped as gods. In sickness 
their main reliance has been upon the in- 
wantations of these Indian doctors, ihe 
Payment of 5 or 6 blankets will insure 


long life—sickness and death is ascribed | 
to witcheraft. One man would have been | 


tied up and tortured only afew days ago, 


but for the interposition of one of the || 


Indian policeman. 


These people have learned to make this | 
vile whiskey, (called hootzinoo) and love | 


4o drink it too well. We have organized 


va Temperance Society,have given out over |, 


100 pledges—as far as we know only 4 of 


this number have broken them. I can say | 
in honor.of our chief that he denies him- | 
self both sugar and molasses because | 


whiskey is made here out of them. 
Cremation has always been the custom 
- here, and they cannot be persuaded as yet 
to give it up. Before death the person 
goes thro hours of tortures that is heart- 


rending to witness, the body is set up | 


against the wall in a setting posture, feet 
are tied together, face painted, a large 
brass ring is inserted in the nose, a fancy 
fur cap is placed upon the head. The 

. mourning women are called in, the faces 
_. of the nearest relations are covered with 
e mourning begins 


|. to cutting and sewing, but we have very | in eamest, while the me 
_. little material to work upon, and greatly | — 


need thread, thimbles, needles, buttons, 


. the departed, this over,the smoking is next 


' terest in your prayers, and that God would 
bless his word. The morning text ever 


¥ 


t t on the flo eh Ba 
canoe paddies and singing in a doleful 
way, until the death struggle is over 
“They do this that the body may boreh 
the spirit.” After the body is burned and 
the ashes deposited in the dead house. A 
big feast is given that evening by the 
friends. And food in great in quantities 
is thrown into the fire to feed the Spirit of 


Very affectionately yours, 
Mrs. JNO. W. MCFARLAND, 


Hoonyad MIs3I0N, ALASKA, 
May 12, 1885. } 


on the program and tobacco is thrown in- 
to the fire. But my letter is growing too 
lengthy and I will close, asking an in- 


Sabbath is taughtin Thlinkit Ho yaad 
mitted to memory by all the congregation 
And we claim the precious promise “that 
it shall not return unto him void.”’ 


res 


Dear Mrs. Whitaker: ho 
Your kind favor of Jan. 14th, reaniha 
me after I had sent you qnite a lengthy 
jJetter, which I hope arrived in time that. oo Adsska, im public meeting 
you might glean something for your an-, abled, do hereby solemnly prot 
nual meeting. I sent it off in February, pet any such ovcup ancy of Ot 
but the canoe did not get over in time for : As Fea scant lots of langam 
the boat. You inquire if I received some ane Aree Ue 
help from one of your city churches? a sea ees i 
Yes, three nice pk gs. from the Missi rand’ ue at ae 
Society of Glasgow Presbyterian ch ooh’ see cd bean va oe 
urch, 
which I acknowledged some time gince. 
IT would like very much to have some 
more aprons, coarse towels, light prints or | _ y section 13 
cheap material for sewing society, canton Pee uc Act, and the Hon. Woy 
flannel, reward cards, buttons, needles, ect United Stites attorney for he) 
thread, thimbles, knitting needles, yarn, eee sie Beit i Ae 
Some combs, Coarse and fine. The chil- | a ie pans the Hon. Aftomn y 
dren have made gome small baskets and | | sish us rie ‘bl Ae Nida ag ae 
‘Goll hats which I will mail to you in June. om the penditie pater es 
‘They would like yarnin return for them | ve, While we Eweiteibe vi Ae 
ag they are anxious to learn to knit © authorities at Washinetont ; 
stockings and mittens—many of these C. ‘Bo it turther i " 
children came barefooted all winter to| | ./*@80lved, ‘hat a committee 
school. If you could dispose of these| |)” citizens bo appointed” , 
articles, I could send you larger baskets |. feet the subjects. of opstrag 
made by the Indian women. F Ee side nS 
The women make beautiful table mats, ae on te 
one half doz 5: Re tenn cri 
n $1.25; baskets for 50 and ae term of the 
75 cents, which make good work baskets, | :or Alasixa. 
Satchels for school books, $1; large bas-| | Liessived, 
kets for waste paper. You will finda | ancy aude 
piece of rope made from the roots of trees, | - J Bolus 
‘some mosses and shells. Dora sends you 
the little basket with the cover. This sf 
the style of work baskets. | 
1 don’t want these people to feel that 
‘they are a charity, and would like to train 
them to do something in return for what. 
you send their children. We have had a‘ 
very mild winter. School closed the first. 
fee ie April. Nearly all the Indians) 
eit for the hunting of seal and sea otter. ontinued i 
Last Sabbath our congregation numbered | 0°CUpaucy of the Perino Ls | 
but 20. We expect to visit some of the | *!@ies to which said missionagg 
fishing places on the Sound this week, spapiqne Tespectively belong un i 
will try camping with the Indians for a | ee by ie rhea f q 
while. We have fiaished house cleaning | Hf GS: particularly call ti 
and are making garden. I sowed some tae ei 4 eh hag | and other af 
seed the 15th of April which came up | | resol eeeiale Se ae Nia , 
nicely in two weeks, so you see we are ||ihat i a e 
not.far behind some of you in the States. i 
We have been busy on the language, 
translating Scripture and hymns for our 
work next Winter. We expect to be two 
Pp 8 


ite ackson and other persons, 
_|ankuown, to ceeupy, build houses 
-/ aad settls within the limits of thel- 
{fown of Sitka, persons or families) - 
O are not desirable residents and. 
nnot become recognized citizens on. 
xpayers, and are known as India 
s the laws now stand, both u 
statutes of the United State 
organic act. Therefore, be. 
esolved, That we, the citizen 


‘if any station no D 
ouay stations among Indian tril 
in said section, with the improy, 
nents thereon erected by or for suc 
societies, shall be 


pe 


+ 
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friend the foliowing batch of Alaskan news: 

The Government party for the Copper river re- 

a ‘Blon. reached Sitka by the last steamer; too late 
0 secure passage to their destination on the 

schooner Leo, which hadsailed for San Francisco. 

The larger portion of the appropriation made 
by the last Congress for Indian training schools 
} in Alaska has been given to the school at Sitka. 
| ‘The balance of the appropriation will be used for 
a. similar school in Western Alaska... : 

Last fali a second large building was com- 
menced for the Sitka school. This building, 
two anda half stories high and 130x150 feet in 
size, is so far completed that during January the 
girls’ department was moyed into it. The boys’ 
department was already comfortably housed in a 
two-story building, 100x50 feet in size.. There are 
now in the school torty boys and sixty girls, the 
number provided for by the Seeretary of the 
Interior. 

There has been for a long time considerable 
} latent jealousy among the Russians at the supe- 
rior advantages of the Indian children for secur- 
ing an education and learning trades. 

This feclings fostered by some evil disposed 

white men, culminated, a few nights previous to 
the arrival of the mail ‘steamer, in two. public 
3 Wea to denounce the school and those in 
charge. 
. Congress, in the organie Act providing for a 
government for the district of Alaska, following 
the precedent made in the crganization of the 
Territory of Oregon and afterwards Washington, 
reserved 640 acres for the use of each mission 
station among the Indians. 

On this tract of wildland some of the larger 
boys, who have nearly completed their course, 
were aliowed lots 40x1200 feet. 

The aim of the school is not to raise up Indi- 
ans, butto change Indians into respectable citi- 
zens. Therefore, being educated and civilized 
out of the habits and customs of their fathers, 
they are naturally unwilling fo settle in the old 
way in the Indian village. They are ambitious 
to have an American cottage, live in a civilized 
way and earn their living iike other men, 

The sight of these students digging out stumps 
and grubbing land, was so dangerous to the pub- 
lic peace that a citizens’ meeting was ‘called to 
devise measures to prevent them irom continuing 
their work and erecting comfortable homes. 

It was gravely asserted that if these educated 
young men (many of them church members), 
were allowed to reside outside the Indian village, 
the whole community would be in danger of be- 
ing massacred. 

A remonstrance has been forwarded to Wasb- 
ington. j 

- ee, 


Hews Notes from Alaska. 

Fort Wranornn, May 25.—The spring 
i opens at this place with extraordinarily 
fine weather. We have had less rain 
than has been hitherto known for years. 
| Business. has opened up as fairly as 
|could be expected by both merchants 
and shippers. 

The mail steamship landed 100 tons 
of merchandise, tlie bulk of which goes 
up the Stickeen river to the Cassiar 
mines. Lhe Wrangell Indians that do 
the freighting up the river are on the 
strike for $60 per ton from this place to 
the head of navigation. 

The party of thirty miners who left 
some twenty days ago for the Youkon, 
| were stopped by the Indians at the head 
of Chillcot Inlet. Lhe Indians wanted | 
‘to collect toll from the miners for going } 
into their country. The United States 
steamer Pinta, under command of H. E. 
Nichols, proceeded to Chilleot for the 
purpose of seeing what was the cause of 
ithe difficulty, and have matters put to} 
rights. Those Indians are the most] 
‘troublesome in all Alaska, because they | 
; ive well up the river where ships cannot | 
», and they think the big guns c 
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Dr. don now resident | 
in Alaska, the Bulletin through a } 


| Great excitement Ukists here against 
the Rey. Sheldon Jackson, the govern- 
ment agent for ‘education in Alaska. 
His arbitrary and unlawful acts in several 
instances have aroused intense indigna- 
tion among the citizens. Several meet- 


ings have been held, and it was feared 
atone time that he would be treated ’ 
with a coat of tar and feathers. The 
United States Grand Jury was in session | 
and rumors were that no less than 
three indictments would be presented 
against him. ery ep 

The United States steamer Patterson | 
has been several days with us, and| 
leayes in the morning for Fort Simp-| 
‘son; ) SSAA 
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| Phe Usual Disputes Between Clashing | 
Offteials. ; x 

j WaAsHINGTON,’ May 1--The Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs has been informed 

| that the judicial authorities at Sitka, 
| Alaska, have encouraged the Indian 
| parents to take their children from the In- 
' dustrial boarding-school established atthat 
place by the Presbyterian Home Missions 
and partly supported by Government ap- 
propriation, . Under this influence fifty-six 
/pupilshave been taken from the school, | 
Sheldon Jackson, educational agent for 
Alaska, has written to the Indian Com- 
| missioner, asking the Attorney-General to 
‘instruct the judicial authorities there to 
‘use their influence to build up instead of 
‘destroying the school. The communica- 
tion has been referred to the Attorney- 
General, with a request that he comply 
‘with the wishes of theagent, ; 


A new building, 139x150, has just been — 
completed for the uso of the Sitka, Alaska, | 
public school,, There are now forty boys and \ 
sixty girls in the school, the full quota pro-\| 
vided for by the secretary of the interior, fs 

prea ten way vs ae 


i "Alaska’s Public School. ett ae 
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eT Cranks on Indiaus.! 158" 
PHILADELPatA, May 29.— Under the cap- 

(| tion “Help Thuse Women,” a Press editorial}: 

\j makes an energetic appeal in- behalf ot Mrs. 

| McFarland’s work among the Indians at Fort | 

| 

¢ 


Wravgel, and insists that the Government na 
longer trifle with the Alaska question, While. 
miners have -dragged down well-disposed) 
natives to a worse condition than that. unc 
| Russian rule,’ They have been ‘th r 
| enemies of Mrs. McFarland’s  efforts’to r 


offivials of the Territory seem. to be leagu 
against missionary’ work, and are “now 
deavoring to have the little allotment of la: 


fora school : ithdra 


a 


. 


. authority or interfered in anyway with the civil govern- 
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WASHINGTON NOTES: 
NEWS AND NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, 


a% WaAsuineton, D. C., May 12, 1885. | 
PUpraasttt aan-- tt > o > ees * | 
: The educational agent at Sitka, Alaska, has tele- | 


graphed Indian Commissioner Atkins that there is a | 
difference of opinion between the judicial authorities of | 
Sitka and the Home Mission Board of the Presbyterian | 
Church in regard to the education of Indian children. | 
On inquiry we find that the Board has not exceeded its 


ment, The Board made contracts with the government 
' through its Indian Commissioner at Sitka, similar to 
those made by the schools at Carlisle, Hampton and 
Forest Grove. Experience has proved that Indian 
,children must be separated from the immoral customs 
of the Alaska Indians to be rightly educated. To this 
temporary separation the Indian parents have willingly 
consented. The parties interfering have really no | 
rights in the matter. The action of the Board has | 


been fully endorsed by the Commissioner of the Indian 
Bureau, Mr. Atkins, and he asked the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to co-operate with the Indian authorities at Sitka 
in sustaining the Board. CAPITOL. | 

/ Workese AGatnst INDIAN SCHOOLS IN ALASKA.—The [oM- 
3 Commissioner of Indian Affairs has been informed that ty of 


~ the judicial authorities at Sitka, Alaska, have encour- his- 


aged Indian parents te take their children from the 
industrial boarding school established at that place by 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Mission and partly 
supported by Government appropfiatiens. Under this 
‘anfluence fifty-six pupils have Ween taken from the 
school. Sheldon Jackson, Educational Agent for Alaska, 
hos written to the Commissioner asking that the Attor- 
_ ney-General instruct the judicial authorities at Sitka to 
use their influence to build up, instead of destroying, the / 
school. The communication nas been referred to the 
Attorney-General with a request that he comply “yith 
| the wishes ofthe agent. W.“4,. laine mau 2. | 


' “ALASKA INDIANS BECOME UNEASY. 

‘ - Wasuineton, May 2.—Lieutenant-Comman- 

der Nichole; commanding the Pinta, writes to the Navy 

-Departinent from Sitka, Alaska, under date of March 31 
epartmel 


. and says arti, , 5 
The Chi ts are somewhat uneasy and say that they 
‘will have no more white mien amouy tem. There has 


sen a eveat deal of hoockinoo among them this winter, 
iad Soe rentonea the white men but have cominit- 
| ted no over aex, and probably will not do so, though they 
sehen that fear of the man-of-war that sone of the 
rest have,owing to the fact that their village is about 
; twenty miles above the river bar and is only accessible 
f sanoes. aS 
aie Russian residents of this place and the mission- 
‘aries are having some trouble owin;, to the alleged en- 
croachinents of the missionaries on land claimed to be 
within the town limits. It has culminated in an injuno- | 
_tion forbidding the missionaries to do turther work until 


‘the case can be decided at the May term of the District 


“| Ae Bocnran thant ota coe QT ase aoe | 
; and a woma Te é 
Tpiieevtecenin. The authors of the deed were appar 


ently unknown. WY Tailed WAery Of hh 


, t ee eee se TEAR TT" — AARC 
UO AB 1 pg ewer bet i 
‘With courts come lawyers, and with |) 

“lawyers, suits.””? So writes a correspon- 


dent at Sitka, who states that one of the 
first and most important suits pending 
before the newly appointed judge 
at that point is one brought by 
some of the Russian residents to 
restrain the Home for Indian Boys and 
Girls from using certain lands appur- | 
tenant to its buildings, and which are 

essential to its future success. Those 

who have visited Sitka and know Mr. and 

‘Mrs. Alonzo Austin, who are in charge of 

this excellent mission, will be sorry to 

hear that its prosperity is imperilled by | 
An iniunction of the kind sought. 


f 


wicnalene 


| 


pupils have 
1 take rom. school, Sheldon Jackson, 
ex-collector and agent -Alaska, has 
written to the commissioner, asin that the 
Attorney General instruct the judicial au- | 
thorities at Sitka to use their influence to 
build up instead of destroying the schooi. | 
The communication has been referred to the || 
Attorney General with the request that he | 
comply with the wishes of the agent. 


: Seca 
Washington, May 2,—Lieutenant Com- 


Affairs in Aiaska, 


mander Nichols,commanding the Pinta, | 


writes to the Navy Department from 


says the Cnillicots are somewhat uneasy 
and say they will have no more white men 
There has been a great 
deal of hooehinoo among them 
this winter. They have threatened 
the white man but committed no overt act 
and probably will not. Russian citizens 
and missionaries have been having some 
trorble owing tozalleged encroachment of 
the missionaries on lends claimed to be 


among them, 


within the town limits. It has culminated 


in an injunction prohibiting the mission- 
aries fram doing work until the case is de- 


cided by the court, Gs 


___ . Sees 


NY. Weekly, Witness. 
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Sl nt REP POSE WOMEN.” 
In 1867 the United States acquired Alaska 


from Russia, It was the only instance in which | 
| that great empire had ever relinquished its hold 


voluntarily upon any territory. It was meant 
asa proof of that hearty good will which the 
Czar felt toward the American Nation. The 
country was not the petty corner of a continent, 
Alaska ig as big as the whole United Stateg 
north of Alabama and east of the Mississippi. 
Tt contains 60,000 square miles of timber, aver- 
aging sixiy to eighty feet in height. It has 
salmon and cod and/herring fisheries far sur- 


passing anything on the Atlantic Coast. It has | 


glaciers 400 miles long and ten miles wide 
where they fall into the sea. i : 
As the Russians withdrew ‘bag and baggage,” 
they left us nothing but the natives to care for, 
There are but 50,000 of them in all—Indians, 
Esquimanx, and Aleutians, he Indians are of 
# class much superior to our red men by reason 


of their proximity to the sea and the large ad- | 
“mixture of Japanese blood through shipwreck 


| on that coast. They welcomed the transfer 


with enthusiasm; they held mass-meetings, 


hoisted the stars and stripes, and announced | 


| to. the world that they now were * Boston 


siwashees”—American citizens. 


Deautifully we repaid this enthusiasm! For |, 


nearly twenty years no regular representative 
of the American Government set foot in Alaska, 
The captain of a customs vessel or a war vessel 
stopped at the ports at long intervals to see if 
anything was wanted, The schools and churches 
the Russians had set up fellinto decay. The 
precaution taken by the Czar’s Government 
to have the natives vaccinated was neglected. 
Under our rule the people sank toa distinctly 
lower level and became more illiterate. The 
White miners who went to search for gold were 
given cyery facility for inoculating them with 


the vices of civilization, : 


must find them a home 
g. An infamous trafic in 
1 set on foot by the white 
arland’s pupils, because they 
ae faces and comb their 


iat % : 


tafter than any others, | 
er iy earl Adee 


| 
Sitka, Alaska, under date of March 31, and Zz 
l 
{ 
| 
tT 
/ 
} 


ee de ee | 


made to the Fort ee School, on the prin- 
ciple adopted in all our dealings with the In- 
ian tribes. The officials of the ‘Territory want 
| to have it withdrawn. There may be some good 

reason for this, or there may be none.’ It will 
be well for Mr. sLamar—upon whom the deci- 
‘sion involyes—to require a very good reason 
before taking such a step.—Phi iladelphia Presa. 


| The reason is quite clear. The white | 
‘men used to buy the best-looking of the | 
native girls from their mothers, and Mrs, 
oe iS put a a ston to the infa mous 


Pe) 0 a ea 


who has 4 @ a great interest in Weed 
and who is now putja charge of, the Pres- 
... missions yore there by his 


ALASKA, 


ASH ay at 


NOTES FROM FORT WRANGEL. | 
Victoria, May 29.-Advices from Fort eater | 
| 


gel, under date o May 25, say: The spring weather 
oj Opens at. this place with extraordinary fair weath- 
er. We have had less rain than has hitherto been 
known for years. Business, has opened up as fairly 
ae eas be expeeted, by both merchants and ship- 


; othe mail steamship landed 100.tons of merehan- 
Pes the bulk of which pete p the Stickeen river 
to the Cassiar mines. rangel Indians that 
do the treighting up the ts ér are on a strike for 
i per ton, from this place to the head of naviga- 
On, 
The. party of thirty miners who-left some twenty 
days.ago for the Yukon were. stopped by the In- 
dians. at the-head ofthe Chilcat miet.. The Indians 
wanted fo coilcet’ tol. from the miners for going 
into their country. The United States steamer 
Pinta. der command of H. E, Nichols, proceeded 
to Chilcat, forthe:purposect seeing w hitt was the 
5 iffienlty, aud have matters-put to 
right. These Indians-are. the most troublesome 
Indians in all Alaska, because they, llve well up the 
river, where ships cannot go, and they think the 
big guns cannot reach them. 
On Douglas island the largest quarez mill in the 
world will start 1m operation about June 20. 


| May term at Sitka. The trial of the case-of the 
Sitka Trading’ Company. ys. 
Steamship Company lasted five days, and was most 
_ably contested, and ended ina hung jury. 

Great excitement exists here against the Rey. 
Sheldon Jaekson, the government agent for educa- 
tion in Alaska. His acts in several instances have 
aroused intense indignation among the citizens 


Several meetings have been held, and it was feared} 


at one time that he-would be treated with a coat of 

tar and feathers. The United States. grand jury 

was in session, and rumors were rife that not less. 

tas three indictments would be presented ag oink 
in 


School Mission Trouble. 


oo 1 


A Great Quartz Mill Starts 
W ork. 2 


Sirka, via NANAImo, June 24.—At Sit-— 
‘| ka it has been a busy month. The court - 
has been in session and several cases were 
disposed of. The Indian Kahi, whe killed |. 
| his wife at Juneau last fall, was tried and 
| verdict of manslaughter was brought in. 

The judge gave him ten years in the states” 
}prisom. 


A small rant had been } 


The chief excitement was the trial of the first 
civil case in the district court, which is holding its: } 


the Pacific Coast f 


The 


Je ackson and Je Brady 


free fight, with several knock 
athe Rev. Sheldon took to th 


for safety. 
The 19th oF Tune 


was a great 


the larwe quartz mill on 
the stamps, "120 in namber, starte 
time, and is now 
works beautifully. 
|| ing among 


success. 
guns in honor of the occasion. 
TS 


e the meeting, when finally it broke up 


Alaska, the occasion being the starting of 
ae Douglas Island. 


The mill began operation that day and all 


downs, 
e woods 


aay for 


dat one 


running in full blast and 
There is great rejoic~ 
all the miners over the great 
“There was a salute fired of tee 
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Indian 
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ant would 


aj ry while it was in fession. 
havey sent the Rev.’ 


26, 1885. 
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A ie Of citizens was 
arrange school matters. 
heldon Jackson and J. Brady 
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it roke outin a ‘free fight, with several 
iock downs, and the et Sheldon took 
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| is wiotized by a San rete 
‘Senator J. P. Jones, of Nevada 
‘owners. : 


‘nue. 


1 “Its agr icultural and grazing in 


Its timber and fishing resources offer 
vast and lasting value, 


| miles down the coast f from the 14st, me 


f 


fee tal é GREAT COUNT 


ait : 
of 
is \ 


the finest in’ the e 
called the (popes 


w& 


“The fur trade of Alaska, if 


AGRICULTURE. 


The most abundant 


ie tanieee 


the extraction of oil alone ones ave! 


addition to the above ihe are 


where they put up salt salmon. 4 


are almost inexhaustible. 


{have no personal knowle 
western sectiun of Alaska, bu 
ly acquainted with the sonthe 
It embraces the thir ty-mile-wid ip 
land and the contiguous islands extending 


and embracing an area of 40, 006 square: 
Its white a ey numbers abo 


ty. Absolute” ees 
‘unknown. 


fe > BADLY GOVERNED, 

“There has mot existed for s 

the slightest vestige of civil ir 
and life, liberty and property have 

ing that period subjected to the arbila 

ofa vee! or naval commander, o 


learned with jist cause to | curse ¢ 
tion of er ican freedom as the 


_ LEGISL ATION UN DED. 
“The question of a re! 
presents itself strong! 
istration,  Additiona ti 1ee 
and a generous ap, ioxbio of aha rity 
ready existing. { 
EDUCATION ¥ 


promis 


; sae sols “there, in con- 


he always managed to 
euniary interests. In say- 


ix 


Un juestionably they have done | 


e civilization of the Indian, Many 


as 


me | 


on dress. Npabide to whiee! | 


oe summoned on the advent of. 
; not created that reform in 


and people, » This pe, 


erin management, The 


ripen: ties, the nmails 
pointes flourish in the 


; THE PROPLIE, ; 
the natives have aqui- 
some Grecian, and others 

fie heer fine 


ot wish to detract from the ex-| 
work that has_ been done by this | 


Our regular Washington, correspondent 

. gives usin another column the results of 
an interesting interview with Mr. R. D. 
Crittenden, who has lived on the Pacific 
coast since 1849, and who has had adven- 
tures enough to set Jules Verne wild with 
delight. He is thoroughly acquainted with 
the peculiarities of Alaska, to which place 
Governor Swineford has just been sent. 

Alaska isa part of our domain of which as 
yet we know very little. Noone can tell, 
however, how soon it may apply for admis- 
sion into the brotherhood of States, ‘Things 
move so rapidly with us thatif afew gold 
mines should suddenly be discovered in that 
far away territory hnlf the world would put 
‘on its seven league boots, andin a couple of 
years Alaska would have, first, gambling 
houses, then a vigilance committee, and 
after that a form of orderly government. 
The gold is there, doubtless, but it has not 

syet been discovered, 

Alaska is a piece of property which we ac- 
quired by honest purchase from Russia and 
for which we paid over seven million dol- 
lars—not in eighty-three cent silver pieces, 
but in gold. Russia ran her fingers through 
her hair in doubtfulness before she con- 

| eluded to take even gold, for she never likes 

| tolet a bit of land slip from her grasp. It 
is aboutequal in size to California, Texas 
‘and Colorado combined, and has‘a river— 
‘the Yukon—nearly two thousand miles long, 
Its chief products are furs, ice and chills 
and fever. 

Alaska is not overcrowded at present, 
there being only thirty thousand people 
| within its limits, butin the near future it 

may have railroads, telegraphs and a first 
| class quarrel with England over the boun- 
| dary question. 


ihe and ads | of Our Most 


Northerly Pacific Territory. 


———— 


IN’ WANT OF ORGANIZED emma, 


treaty Promises of Protection Thus | 
Far Wholly Unfulfilled, 


ABUNDANCE OF MINERAL WEALTH, 


[FLOM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT, ] 


HERALD BUREAU, 
Corner FirrkKENTH AND G SrREETS, Ny w.| 
WASHINGTON, August 15, 1885, 

. Governor Swineford, the recently appointed Gov- 
ernor of Alaska, left St. Paul on the 9th inst. for 
San Francisco, and wilh dn, a few days sail thence to 
his post of duty. He goe without definite instruc. 
tions from the governn ut, but is expected by 
O-stahon 1 to have beeom acquainted go well with 


_ though containing a large civilized population— 


preliminar 4 
ho will be ims 


Collector of storus. for . 

office hearsay less important in its relation to tne 
Territory. t ‘that of Governor, Mr, Orittenden 
“has been a resident of Wrangel ‘Island, near ‘the |) 
mouth of Stickeen River, for seven yoars. He is a 
native of South Curolina, bat has lived on the 
Pacific coast since 1849. He cultivates a vegetable © 
farm near Fort Wrangel and takes great interest in 
the future of the Territory. 
i WHAT THE COUNTRY NEEDS. 

In an interview with Mr. Crittenden he gave { 
pome yery interesting information regarding the 
country and its future under the new Territoriat 
government. a | 

“Affuirs in Alaska,” said Mr, Orittenden, hates | 
been unfavorable toa right understanding of its } 
true condition since its purchase by the United 
States, Its most valuable franchises have been in 
the hands of a few traders, who but repeat the 
history of all similar experiences, when, to pre- 
vent the diminution of their profits by competi- 
tion, they persistently decry the resources of the 
Territory. On the other hand, men trom specula- 
tive motives, or tourists struck with the unex- 
pected charms of its scenery and climate, have | 
given too highly ecclored descriptions of its ad- 

vantages. The general opinion has been formed 
from the disparaging representations, which, have 
Ing been conducted with system and by tho potent 
ageney of ridicule, have ereated such an unjust 
prejudgment that even in our legislative hails men — 
sneer down the crying claims of Alaska with as 
little reason as the supposed statesmen of the last 
century had for denouncing the British govern- 
ent for spending so much blood and treasure ‘for 
afew acres of Canada snow,” ”’ 
re. “What, in your opinion, is the future of the Ter-| 
'ritory, now thatit is to have a regular form of gore 
ernment?” 

«The commercial and political situation of the 
country with reference to future possibilities and 
intercourse with the North of Asia and its already 
Assured resources render the fact of its continued | 
Importance, and also if reasonably cared for by 
pur government its great value, a moral certainty. 
That it contains much mineral wealth cannot be 
floubted, -Thatits fur trade, properly protected, 
will be along abiding source of revenue is~sure. 
Even its agricultural and grazing industries will. 
become important as our population increases, and — 

‘lis timber and fain resources ost a field of vast 
and lasting value.’ 

x INDIANS FAST OIVILIZING. 

“Are you familiar with the entire range of the 

“pountry 2” } 
- “T have no personal knowledge of the great West- 
ern section of Alaska, byt am perfectly acquainted | 
‘with every part of the souiheastern portion, It 
embraces the thirty mile wide strip of main land 

and the contiguous islands, extending 400 miles 
down the coast from the 141st meridian, and em-~ 
bracing an area of 40,000 square miles, Its white 
population numbers wzbout 1,600, and there are 7,000 


Indians. The litter are civyilizing rapidly, andy 
nearly all ure industrious and thrifty, absolute 
want among them being a thing unknown. Gold 
ledges of much yalue certainly exist there, but are 
yet undeveluped for want of law. Placer mines. 
‘have been profitable tor some years and much 
bullion exported, The fur, fish and timber trade 
is considerable, und gardening and stock rae ae 
have begun to be successfully conducted, i 
: LEGAL PROTECTION A NECESSITY, 

“The general idea of Alaska does not agree with 


your description, as you haye probably learned | ~ 
- during your visit East this summer?” 


~. I know thisis much to say for 4 country in which, 


for the halt-bresds and Aleuts of the West number 

over four thousand—there has not existed tor seyen- 
teen years the slightest vestige of ciyil law, and 
where the only protection for life, liberty or prop-) 
.orty has been the arbitrary will of a military or 
naval commander, often exercised with utter dis- 
regard of right or justice, Such has Deen 
our government’s shameful noglect of a 
people whom it stipulated, under the solemn. 
covenant of a treaty, to endow with ‘all 
the rights, advantages and immunities of citi- — 
zeus of the United States.’ Its most profitable ine | 
-fustries have been given over to the control of 
adventurers, its citizens remitted to the caprice 
lust of military othcials, thus forcing the best « 
them into exile, the development of its resource 
obstructed, its schools and hospitals closed. Aud 
those who hailod with Joy their deliverance fro! 
Russian serfdom haye learned to curse the dom 
‘Aion ot American treedom us the incarnati 
bitterness and degradation. Only after sevent 
years of this neglect has an imperfect ray of hb 
reached them in the act of Congress approved 
AT 1884, giving them an incomplete aw a 
form ‘of. civil government for ‘Tue District 0 
_ Alaska.’ And “even the full measure of this ea 
‘relief has — ope pease ot denied, from th 

unwott ane of the more import zs t off 


aia fysoine of its provisions,.** 


¥ 


Be 


NEED OF A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS, , 
' You think, thon, a delegate in Congress woul 
| advance the prosperity of the Territory ?’’ 
“Ido, most emphatically, and aspecial reason 

/bow exists tor the early accordance of this right. 
The coast of the Southeast is rugged and indented, 
and the boundary line between Alaska and the 
British possessions an uncertain and devious one, 
and more so owing to the ambiguous. language of 
-thetreaty. It hes along the great mineral belt of 
the continent, and already deposits of the precious 
ore have been located on ground the ownersnip of 
which is unsettled. Legislation on this subject 
will be required; it is already receiving attention 
in the Canadian Parliament, and in order to insure 
its just and even economical settiement the ser- 
‘vices of amun who knows the country and our 
| claims will be of incalculable value," 
| PROVISION FOR EDUCATION. 

“What will be some of the results of the law 
making Alaska a territorial district?” 
k “A large sum of money has been appropriated 
‘for educational purposes in the Territory. Its 
| benefits will not reach those who were children 
when our specious promise was given, and who are 
uninstructed men and women now, It is tardy 
_justice, and should therefore be the more dis- 
ereetiy extended. The disbursement of this fund 
should be intrusted to entirely non-sectarian 
“hands, upon general principles and especially 


operated with most harshness upon the children 


‘nize any other sectarian control in the training 
of tueir offspring, And this Church, in its people, 


‘under the language of our treaty. 
throngh the act of tue late Secretary ot the Interior, 
this important duty to all the Alaska people has 
‘been committed to a secretarian clergyman, whose 
elaim to this distinction results from 
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“You do not mean to say that the missionaries 

havo not been a benefit to Alaska?’ 

EFFECT OF MISSIONARY WORK. |. is 

‘No, Lhaye no intention or wish to detract from 
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the excellent work which has been done by the mis- 
sionuries in the establishment of their missions. 
Unquestionably they have accomplished much in 
the civilization of the Indian, and many of their 
teachers are pure and Zealous evangelists, whose 
hearts ure wholly enlistened in their. Christian 
work, but itis equally certain that some of them 
have sought this field solely as speculators, and the 
government mail contracts, conducted on a cheap 
basis, by the means of slave labor, which this edu- 
eational agent holds and enjoys, ought to be 
sufficient to condemn him as unworthy this 
trust,. Besides, .as a question of political 
economy and civil polity the missionary schools 
as now couducted do not operate to the advantage 
of our government, through their influence, as 
_ mere ¢ciyil institutions, on the native population, 
The inducements held out ars rather calculated to 
inculcate the belief in the awakening mind of the 
savyiges that it is they who are conferring the 
fayor in consenting thus to be enlightened, and 
under their doctrine that a quid pro quo is always 


| to be demanded they store up the result as a claim 


agaiust the white man to be exacted in some shape 
hereafter.” 

“What has been your observation of the attempt 
to educate this class of people?’ 

“Tue education they haye received so far has 
been used as u Means of display on ‘dress parade,’ 
to which they are generally summoned on the ad, 
yent of tourists, aud has not created that true 
reform in morals and mode of life which should be 
its highest purpose. Released from the control of 
the schools they reJapse into the Jicentiousness of 
the ranche. A non-sectarian and thoroughly busi- 
ness system, applicable to the immediate temporal 
necessities of the Indian race, is the proper plan 
for the benefit both of government and people. 
This requires & non-sectarian. management. The 
mission schools are now, as they have been 
always, liberally sustained through their church 
contributions, The government funds should be 
| te liberally disbursed than in their mantenance 
| alone, 


_ PROSPEOTS FOR FARMERS, 
“What has been your experience as a farmer in 
| aps ah i | 
“My own practical experience of seyen years in 
_ Southeastern Alaska teaches me that while the 
ceresis will not ripen there. the smaller fruits and 
hardier vegetavies flourish in the greatest luxuri- 
ance, and that the grasses most conduciye to the 
sustenance of cattle grow in such profusion that 
stock can be raised with the least trouble and the 
eatest profit, requiring no more attention in the 
inter than they do here in the latitude of Wasb- 
d making their raising, even for purposes 
tation, should the extension of the 
create an inducement tor 
tg become anim 


here, since the neglect of our government has» 
‘of the old native Russian people, who are nearly all 
“members of the Greek Church, which does not recog- | 


its property and its tenets, is specially protected: 
And yet, . 


land | 
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Synod of the Columbia. 


The past week has been a good one 


domain. On Tuesday, Sept. 29, the 
Presbytery of Puget Sound assembled 
at Vancouver, a beautiful town on the 
Columbia, not far from our metropolis. 
On the same day the Presbytery of Or- 
egon held its Autumn session at St. 
John’s church, Bro. Laughlin pastor, in 
North Portland. Three ministers were 


"received from other presbyteries. One 
student was licensed to preach the gospel, 
and three or four vacant churches were 
| supplied with ministers for the next year. 
A call from the church at Albina was 
placed in the hands of Bro. W. O. Forbes, 
_who signified his acceptance, and arrange- 
-ments were made for his installation. 
_ On Thursday, the Synod of the Co- 
‘lumbia sat in Calvary Presbyterian 
church, Bro. E. T. Lee, pastor. Three 
of the broad presbyteries which make up 
this grand synod were largely represen- 
‘ted. Alaska had no delegates, owing to 
special reasons. Rev. J.. R. Thompson 
Dr, Lindsley 


‘preached the opening sermon, of which 


was chosen moderator. 


‘it is enough to say it was in his usual 


effective manner, and was listened to 
with profit. 

Dr. Lindsley reported in reference to 
“Albany Collegiate Institute, ana further 
‘efforts to secure the endowwent of the 
‘Institute were recommended. They will 
‘doubtless be made during the ensuing 

winter, ‘The effort to secure an endow- 
‘ment of $50,000 for a professorship in 
the Theological Seminary at San Fran- 
| It 
was stated that two men had already 
pledged $15,000, and about $5000 more 


are “in sight.” No doubt is felt about 
whole amount speedily. 


_eisco, was received with enthusiasm. 


raising the 
This synod feels the need of the seminary, 
and wiil make a determined effort to 
have it well and securely established. 
_ The business of raising the endowment 


is in the hands of two well known gentle- 


men, who are full of the enterprise, and 
will leave no stone unturned, until they 
have found the money required. Let 
the Synod of the Pacific bestir itself, or 
we shall outrun it in this laudable race, 
show 


The various reports handed in 


growth in all departments of church 
work. Figures are not of much interest 
in a letter, but there are some most en- 


couraging figures to be found in this 


| synod. Large additions to the churches, 


| for Presbyterians in this part of our 


> Ss a — — — — aan 


determination to havea 
cal Seminary, so that we may 
ae ministers—these, with th 


Thec 
raise | 
figures attached to them, show the zea 
of our hurch, in hastening the comil 
of God’s Kingdom. . 
The presence of Dr. F. F. Ellinwood 
of the Foreign Board was most timely. 
Sunday afternoon was given him, and 
| he used the time to good purpose in ad- 
voeacy of the cause which he represents. 
Tue OccrpENtT has mentioned the Doctor 
-as the prince ‘of speakers. This synod | 
can furnish some evidence in that same 
direction. On Monday afternoon, Dr. 
Ellinwood met a number of the ladies, 
and impressed upon them the value of 
their efforts in behalf of heathen women. 
The popular meetings of the synod 
were not so well attended as they should 
have been in a city where Presbyterian- 
ism is so strong as itis here. The rea- 
son was, I think, that the notice of these 
meetings was not widely given. Calvary | 
church ought to have been filled, but it 
was not at any meeting. - 
Synod adjourned on Monday 


Pp, M., to 


| meet at Spokane Falls the second Thurs- 
HERALD. 
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day in Oct., 1886, 
; Portland XO ae 


Syno of Colum 


The synod convened Oct. Ist, in the Cal- 
vary church, Portland. The Rey. A. L. | 
Lindsley, D.D., retiring Moderator, preach- _ 
ed the opening sermon. It was scholarly, | 
vigorous, timely, eloquent, and deserves 
to be published. The subject was ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Unity.” Probably sixty-five members 
of synod were present, many coming for 
hundreds of miles. The Rey. J. R. Thomp- 
son was chosen Moderator. Rey. H. H. 
McMillan and Elder Jacob Vorhees were 
cheerful and efficient temporary clerks. 
The Presbytery of Alaska was received but 
was not represented, The noon lunches, 
served by the ladies of the various Presby- { 
Fterian churches of the city, were superb.. 
_ The American Bible Society was represent. | 
ed by the Rev. P. C. Hetzler, and was | 
commended to the hearts and support of j 
our pastors and churches. The appoint-| 
ment of the Rev, A. L. Lindsley, D.D., | | 
as associate editor of THE OccIDENT was | 
heartily endorsed. A committee was ap- ; 
pointed to endeavor to raise $50,000 to- 
ward the endowment of the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. Enthusiastic ad- 
dresses upon the subject were made by 
Messrs. Ladd and Honeyman of Portland. 

It is confidently expected that the full 
amount will be raised. If so, a new and 
quickened impetus will be given the cause} © 
_ of higher education on this coast. : 

The following report by the Home Mis- 
sion committee was adopted: 

| Your committee on Home Missions beg) 

‘leave to report as follows: Praise and | ~ 
thanksgiving are due, and are hereby ex- | 

| 
: 


ae} 
mae Se 


f 
Be 
it 


tended, to the God of all grace and to our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ for presery- 
ing the lives of our missionaries, and so 
abundantly prospering the work of their 
hands during the past year. We thank God 
| for the seventeen new churches organized 
by our missionaries’; for the thirteen new 
/ missionaries added to our roll ; and also for 
| the large and encouraging accession to the 
| membership of our mission churches, three 


| in the reports of the various committees, 


| Providence has given us this great north- || 


of which have become self-sustaining. \ 

We deplore the heavy debt with which 
our Board of Home Missions has been for | 
some time burdened and crippled ; and we | 
recommend that all our churches, which} 
have not already done so, take up at an| 
early day a collection for the debt ; and we| 
also recommend that aid-receiving churches | 
be made self-supporting as speedily as pos-| 
sible, and that each pastor and supply pas- 
tor be interrogated at next meetng of the 
synod as to his faithfulness in complying 
with this recommendation. 

We regret that it has been necessary for 
the Board to refuse to support new work, ex- | 
cept in urgent cases, and we pray God that, 
this rule may soon be repealed because of a) 
full treasury. | 

We are thankful that we can report that, 
our Indian work is ina hopeful and grow- 
ing condition ; and that this is especially | 
true of the Alaskan work, which has grown 
to a presbytery of two churches and seven 
ministers. We have heard and read with 
ereat satisfaction the reports of our synodi- 
cal missionaries, the Revs. R. W. Hull, D. | 


D., and J. R. Thompson, and we: heartily 
commend them for their zeal, faithfulness 
and success in the work to which the great 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls, through this 
synod, has called them. 

Your committee recommend that pres- 
byteries be requested not to organize any 
new churches except on petition of the peo- 
ple desiring to be organized into churhes, 
and by the authority of the presbyteries, 
within whose bounds such churches may be 
organized. 

Among the reasons urged for not elect- 
ing a synodical missionary were : (1.) The | 
debt of the Home Mission Board. (2.) The 
Board’s decision not to aid in the support | 
of any new work. (3.) The growing an- | 
tipathy to the unpresbyterian term ‘‘ super- 
intendent of missions.” (4.) The strongly 
expressed desire to bring all Home Mission | 
work more directly under the closest super- 
vision of the presbyteries, or of presbyter- | 
ial Home Mission committees. 

The Rev. W. 8. Holt, our Chinese mis- 
sionary for the northwest, reported unex- | 
pected and most gratifying success in his | 
work in Portland. He has more than sixty | 
scholars in his school. He hopes soon to | 
inaugurate work in other places. We are | 
fortunate in having so good a man sent us 
to undertake this branch of our work. 

All of the Boards were well represented 


and in the popular evening meetings. 

The presence and addresses of the Rev. 
F. F. Ellinwood, D.D., were highly appre- 
ciated. On Monday morning he made a} 
most happy address, showing how Divine 


west country to be reclaimed for the Savior. |\ 
He also argued the importance of woman’s 
work for missions. It isa large and well 
organized work, which should be fostered 
and encouraged by all pastors. The wo- 
men not only raise an immense sum of 
money for missions, but they also succeed 
in educating the people, and creating a], 
mighty impulse for this great arm of the || 
church’s work. His visit will no doubt add || 
much to the interest and success of the wo- |) 
man’s work, 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- |) 
ety, in connection with the synod, held 
their annual meeting on the 2dinstant. A | 
large number of ladies were in attendance. 

Interesting papers on topics germane to} 


lows: President, Mrs. W. A. Smick, Rose- 
vice-presidents, Mrs. W. B. Lee, | 
Olympia, Mrs. T. J. Watson, Spokane Falls, 


Foreign Missions were read, aud an address 
from the wife of the Chinese missionary, 
Rey. Mr. Holt, was listened to with great 
pleasure. 

The Secretary’s report, and statements 
made by representatives of local societies, 
give occasion for thankfulness and encour- 
agement in the progress of this. important 
branch of labor. 

The officers of this society, the ‘‘ North 
Pacific Branch” W. F. M. 8., were re-elect- 
ed as follows: President, Mrs. A. L. Linds- 
ley, Portland ; vice-presidents, Mrs. . J. 
Mbormncon. Salem. Miss 8, L. McBeth, Ka- 


i+ 


TItOri pouty weercuey ) Shea’ 
mia, Mrs. T. C. Armstrong, Yakima, Mrs. 
8S. H. Young, Fort Wrangel ; secretary, 
Mrs. A. Holbrook, Portland ; assistant-sec- 
retary, Mrs. W. A. Smick, Roseburg: 
treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Stowell, Portland. 

The Woman’s Synodical Home Mission- 
ary Society of the Synod of the Columbia 
reported that they held their annual meet- 
ing in connection with this synod. An en- 
couraging address was given by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. A. Smick. 


The corresponding secretary reported the 
organization of several new auxiliaries ; a 
renewed consecration to the cause of the 
Master, and a decided interest in the work 
for Home Missions. 


Mrs. W. B. Lee read a paper on “ How} 
can we best direct an interest in local work,” !| 


which provoked an interesting discussion. 
The officers for the ensuing year ave as fol- 
burg ; 


5» 


Mrs. A. Holbrook, Portland; treasurer, 


Mrs. W. 8. Ladd, Portland ; recording sec- |) 
retary, Mrs. E. R. Murgatroyd, Independ- || 
ence ; corresponding secretary, Miss Etta || 


Whitworth, Seattle. 


The Rev. James Eells, D.D., was urged |, 


to accept the invitation to a professorship 
in the San Francisco Theological Seminary. 

The proposed Government school to be 
established on the Lapwai Indian Reserva- 
tion, was recommended to the care of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 


A special committee was appointed to in- 


vestigate the condition of the Sitka mission 


in Alaska. 
Synod entered a solemn protest against 
all unchristian treatment of the Chinese. 


The matter of organizing a new presbyte- |, 


ry in the Yakima country was referred toa 
special committee, to report next year. It 
s time this question was being considered. 
some of onr presbyteries are altogether too 


arge for effectiveness, because they em- 


brace such vast extents of territory. Two. 


small presbyteries in membership, with com- 

; petent Home Mission committees, will do 
far more for our weak churches and unex- 
plored fields than one large presbytery. 
The work of this synod is suffering for the 
want of small presbyteries, in numbers, 
with consequent close presbyterial inspec- 
tion, and frequent presbyterial meetings all 
over the field. 

Sessions were requested to secure for the 
Lord’s Supper the purest wine obtainable. 

The work of the W. C. T. U. was hearti- 
ly commended. Prohibition was re-endors- 
ed, as a proper legal means of suppressing 
the liquor traftic. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That this synod expresses its 
most hearty appreciation of the generous 
courtesies and hospitalities extended to its 
members by the pastor and people of the 
Calvary church, and hereby takes pleasure 
in declaring the high estimation it places 
upon the successful work of the church un- 
der its faithful and most efficient pastor. 

Resolved, That the splendid lunches pre- 
pared with so much taste by the ladies will 
ever be remembered as an agreeable feature 
of our sojourn. 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the 
synod are extended to Rey. J. R. Thomp- 
son, D.D., for the able and uniformly kind 
and happy manner in which he has presid- 
ed over the deliberations of the synod ; al- 
so to the clerks who have discharged their 
duties so willingly and efficiently. 

Thus closed one of the pleasantest meet- 
ings of synod that it has been my privilege 

F. G.S8. 


ipo attend, 


Oct. 9th, 1885. 


The Mid-Continent. - 


SAMUEL B. BELL, D. D.‘-.= -5) Epitor 


SATURDAY. OCTOBER, IO, 1885. 


THE article on ourfirst page -from 
Alaska “‘Persecutions of Indian Mis-| 
sions schools” by, Rey. Sheldon Jack-| 
son is the first of a series in which he| 
proposes to tell our readers and the 
public generally of the obstructions, 
put in the way of mission work in| 
Alaska by the District Attorney cf 


that Territory and others. Rev. 

Sheldon Jackson knows. whereof he 

| and his statements can be” relied on. 

| These mission Schoolsin Alaska are 

; too dear to the heart of the christian 
churches to permitthem to be long 
assailed in the way named by our 
correspondent. Rev. Mr. Jackson 
has labored hard many years in 
arousing sympathy for this work, and 

now haschargeof it, and we must be: 
sure no harm befalls these schools or 
the mission work in far off Alaska. 


—t 


| 


gE REE SE en, 
THE INTERIOR. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1885. 


THE ARREST OF DR. SHEL- 
DON JACKSON. 


(The following in regard to this occurrence | 


comes to us from Dr. Jackson and from those 


who are associated with him in Sitka, Alaska:) | 


At the May term of court in Alaska, U. 8. 


District Attorney Haskett, to show his malice | 


against missions by means of a subservient 
grand jury, a number of whom could not un- 


derstand English, secured four indictments | 
against Rey. Sheldon Jackson, who had been |, 


superintendent of the Indian training school 
at Sitka. The alleged offense was that in 
building fences and other improvements onthe 
school property, he had obstructed a so-called 
public highway. (The school buildings are 


upon government land, for the land-laws of | 


the country have not been extended to Alaska. 
But the land was specially reserved for the 
school by an act of Congress.) The four in- 
dictments were for different stages of one and 
the same offense. And the question has often 
been asked, Why a separate indictment had 
not been secured against each post in the 
fence. If the alleged acts had been really 
committed, the penalty is a fine of from $25 

. to $500. The bail was placed at the extreme 
limit, $500, for each case, and accepted by the 

judge, and the trial set for the November 
term of the court. 

Dr. Jackson is now the United States gen- 
eral agent for education in Alaska. Receiy- 
ing instructions at Washington to establish 
certain public schools, and have the fall term 

- commence earlyin September, he went aboard 
the August mail steamer with school furni- 
ture, charts, books, etc., to make the round of 
southeastern Alaska and set the echools in Op- 
eration. Just as the gang-plank was to be 
drawn in and the steamer leave, he was ar- 

_ rested and, with unnecessary rudeness on the 

| part of Deputy Marshal Sullivan, hustled off 

| the steamer. The warrant was issued at 9 
o’clock in the morning for Dr. Jackson to ap- 
near before the judge and increase the amount 


steamer was leaving. 


it was privately made out 


probe the matter. 


of his bonds. The serving of the warrant was 4 
intentionally delayed six hours, 


until the 


The judge is supposed to be a party to the ; R 
conspiracy; for insteadof having the warrant — 
made out, as usual, by the clerk of the court, 


by the judge and 


district attorney; and when the attention of 
the judge was called to the delay in serving 
the warrant, he made no earnest effort to 
The warrant called upon 


_ the marshal to bring Dr. Jackson immediately 


| before the judge. 


| box to sit upon. 


his bonds, and set free. 


steamer. 


commence until 
until November. 


October, 


The feeling of indignation on the part of 
All classes and nation- 
|alities unite in condemning the outrage. 
‘There was strong talk of tarring and featner- 
‘ing the district attorney, ducking him ina 
miill-pond, etc., but better counsels prevaile . 
Judge McAllister and District Attorney Has- 
kett have recently been removed by the Pres- 
When their successors arrive the law- 
abiding people of this section will breathe 


| the citizens is intense. 


ident. 


freer. 


Instead of being taken to 
the court, where his bonds could have been 
fixed up in ten minutes, Dr. Jackson was 
locked up in acell, and refused even an empty 
After the steamer ieft and 
was safely out of reach, he was taken before 
the judge, arrangements made for increasing 
But as there is only 
one steamer a month, the purpose of Judge 
McA |lister and District Attorney Haskett was 
accomplished. Dr. Jackson is compelled to 
remain at Sitka for 1 month until the next 
By this detention four government 
schools, that were to commence at the usual 
‘time, are obstructed, and will not be ab‘eto 


and possibly not 


EREDAY, 


\from Adaskan ports. 
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CI WEA AS AS 


As we go to press the Idaho arrives 


She brings 


several passengers, and about $60,000 


in gold dust from 
jmines. Among her 


the Treadwe!l 
passengers is 


\Rev. Sheldon Jackson, on his way 
least, after being vindicated by a dis- 
Missal of the indictmeuts against 


him: 


= a3 


Sepproacnn LORTAQREP i 


f the school, the church, 


says: 

such efficient service in 
Territories of the West, 
an Board, has been ap- 
ska.” We do not know 


cratic newspaper of the 


1 f ‘ ; 
|| 4h 1880 the Presbyterian Board of} | cense. Native girls from twelve to 


| fifteen years of age are frequently out: 


| Home Missions esta 


to it; and in 1884 it 


tract school with the 


pa SSh rey. 


ng reports concerning of intoxicating liquors 


e the effect of leading 
conflict with the civil 


Pichon | 


_ |dustvial training were increased. In 


Mareh of this year forty-two boys and 
sixty-one girls were in -attendance. ; 
During the first years of the school it 
had the very efficient encouragement 
of the naval officers stationed in the 
Alaska waters. Very strangely the 
civil, officers;;,40 arrived at Sitka in 


| the Vall of 1 “were, with two excep- 
‘| tione, either * “lifferent to the school 
| or used their influence against it. 


The leader in opposition to this 


| Government school under the care of 
/our missionaries was United States 


Distiiet Attorney Haskerr, from Iowa, 
whos character as set forth by the 
missionaries and others is any thing 
but commendable, and who began his 
operations by reviving the old race 
antagonism between Russian Creoles 
—descendants of Russian parents— 
and the natives, and sought to fill the 
minds of the natives with prejudices 
against the missionaries and to induce 
them to take their children from the 
‘school. Through his agency quite a 
number of children were taken by 
habeas corpus from the institution 
where they were making good progress, 
some of them to be used for the basest 
‘purposes. He persuaded some of the 
natives that they were entitled to take 
possession of the government land 
upoti which the school stood. And 
when Dr. Jackson undertook to fence 
in some of the property that the school 
might be protected, indictment after 


indictment was framed against him. | 


And because of an alleged offense of 


| this kind, when Dr. JAcKsON was actu- 
| ally on a steamer, on his way to estab- 


lish Government schools in several 


| places, he was arrested and placed in a 
| cell. 


Judze McALLISTER seems to have 
been a pliant servant of HAsKkErtT. 
The District Attorney was active in 
procuging injunctions against all the 


leading male teachers, restraining them 


from working on the school property ; 
but even the obsequious court felt 


itself; compelled to dissolve them. 


In’ their statement the missignaries 
and yeuchers say: “ Congress’ forbade 
the itaportation, manufacture and sale | 
in Alaska. 
And yet there are at least thirty sa- 


Alaska, Rev. Sheldon | loons in Southeastern Alaska where 


ioraries and teachers 

~y ernie r 
ed States officials in a 
ittorney Haskett were 


1 States Government. } tomer. 


land, and it is hoped 


: blished ‘ 
trial school for native an indus- 


in 1882 a girls’ departm 


boys at Sitka ; 
ent was added 
Was made a con- 
United States | 


| by the natives. 
| Attorney had no time to bring these 


intoxicating liquor is openly sold, and 
the District Attorney was a daily cus- 
The lowest kind of dance 
houses are in full blast without a li- 


raged, and slaves are bought and sold 
But the U.S. District 


trivial offenses before the Grand Jury. 


Government, and the facilities for in. | 


It was more important for the public 
| welfare ‘to go for the missionaries.’ ” 


wie?” Betaees 


Thus the good work has serge 
tarded and the school nearly broken 
up. ‘An institution,” say the mis- 
sionaties and teachers, ‘ established 
and sustained at great expense is crip: 


pled, and the purpose of the Govern- 


| ment to civilize the natives hindered 
| by evil disposed white men using a 


\ 
} 


| by facts nor law. 


United States Attorney as a tool. For 
seven years earnest men and women 
exiled from friends and society in this 
far off land, amid many hardships and 
privations have toiled to overcome the 
prejudices of the natives and secure 
their children, that by means of an in- 
dustrial education the rising genera- 
tion may be taken out of the degraded 
condition of their fathers and placed 
into ¥ehat of respectable citizenship. 
And now to see it possible for a drunk- 
en U.S. officer and a weak and subser- 
vient judge, in one month, to take out 
of an industrial school forty-seven out 
‘of one hundred and three children 
“seems a parody on the boasted prog- 
'ress and humanity of the nineteenth 


| 


century.” 


he 


se 


Oregonian, 


PORTLAND, EFUESDAY, OCT. 27, 1885, } 


i that Rev. Sheldon 


industrial school for the Indians there. 


licious. There are white men 


| ward Dr. Jackson’s work. 


dismissed, since the 


| with his work.” 


1 


a fe, 

“Last May it was reported from Alaska 
Jackson, United States 
General Agent of Education in Alaska, had 
been indicted bya grand jury for misde- 
meanors in connection with his work-in the 
It 
turns out, as might have been supposed, 
that the whole proceeding was purely ma- 
in Alaska 
who do not want any work done among the 
natives for their instruction or elevation. | 
| Especially they do not want the Indian 
| girls instructed in morality and ehastity, 
and for this reason they are very hostile to- 
When Judge 
Dawne arrived in Alaska he caused Dr. 
Jackson to appear before his court to an- 
| swer to the indictments; but upon hearing 
them the court ordered the proceedings 
were sustained neither 
r. Jackson will go on 


a4 aes 
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Geckly Colonist. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1886. 


» From the Daily Colonist Oct. 22. 


©) FROM ALASKA. 


Arrival of the 8.8. Idaho at 


Nanaimo. 


Good Gold Diggings Struck on 
the Yukon. 


-__ 


Political and Other Matters at 
Sitka. 


———ae 


Mining Accident Near 
Juneau. 


Fatal 


Gixafustve to The Colonist.) 

MINING ON THE YUKON. 
Nanammo, Oct. 21.—Frank Dunsmuir 
and Joe. Hughes, two Yukon prospectors, 


| 
arrived at Juneau yesterday from the 


Local and Provincial News. | | 


Yukon country. They made down the 


‘Yukon river for 600 miles, and then up 


the Salmon river 425 miles to the head 
waters. They found some very good dig- 
gings in the bars. They left twenty men 
in that country who are going to remain 
all winter. Some of them are on the 
Yukon, some on White river and some on, 
Salmon river. They are all making from 


$7 to $8 per day to the man on the bars 


in the rivers. 
COPPER RIVER. 
Mr. Dunsmuir reports that Lieutenant 
Allen and party, who left Portland, Ore- 
gon, last January, to explore the great 


Copper river, had succeeded in making 
the trip up the Copper river, and arrived 


on the Yukon in July, and all the party |, 


except Lieut. Allen had the scurvy, and 
it was feared that one would die. 


SITKA MATTERS. 


The newly-appointed government offi- 
cers have taken charge at Sitka, and the 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson has been before 
thé courts on several indictments found 
by the last: grand jury, but all his cases 
have been dismissed on acconnt of the 
indictments not being made out according 
to law. 
prosecuting-attorney, who did not have | 
any of his lega: papers made out and pre- 
seuted to the court according to law. The 
Rey. Sheldon Jackson’s cases will be pre- 
sented to the next grand jury, for them 
to investigate, and he will get his just 
dues. 

ALASKA POLITICS, 


Some of the new officials are going 
around from camp to camp witha petition 
to have it signed by the citizens to pre- 
sent to President Cleveland, asking him 
to order Governor Swineford to Washing- 
ton, as the governor and some of his 
political friends want to try and have the 
next congress give Alaska a full territor- 
ial government. This is a pclitical scheme 
to make more offices in Alaska for some 
old political tramps; but there is one 
thing that congress should do for Alaska, 
and that is to extend the land laws over 
the territory. 


PROTECTION MOVEMENT. 


On the 10th inst. there was considerable | 
excitement in the town of Juneau, caused |, 


s . 4 


_ by some one posting a notice calling for a |, 


This was the fault of the late 


meeting of citizens to arrange for plans | 
to. protect themselves against the In- 
dians, who were expected to break | 
out at ony moment. The notice for 
the meeting was signed by many citizens, 
but on investigating the matter it was 
found.out that the notice was issued by 
one Alexander McGregor, who isin the 
whiskey business, and is the adviser of all 
the blackmailing schemes in the territory; 
he ia also inspector of customs for Juneau | 


which enables him to be of great assist-| — 


ance to people getting in whiskey. 
MINING ACCIDENT. 

On the 23re ultimo a very sad and dis- | 
treasing accident occurred in Silver Bow | 
Basin, four miles north-east of Juneau. | 
A large land-slide occurred on Michael 
Power's mining claim in Ice gulch, which 
buried Michael Powers and Fred Cush- 
man and an Indian, who were all at work 
at the time. About 10 acres of gravel and 
rock gave away and came tearing down || 
the side hill at a terrific rate, carrying 
everything before it. There was a large 
number of men working on the claim at | 
the time, but were fortunate enough to | 
make their escape uninjured. The news 
of the accident spread through the camp 
and down to Juneau like wildfire, and| 
every man in the district turned out to 
dig out the unfortunate men, and after 
aeveral days and nights of hard work the 
bodies of Powers and the Indian were re- 
covered, but Mr. Cushman’s body had not 
been found up to thei7th-of October. 

‘The mail steamer takes down from the 
large mill on Douglas island $71,000, be- 
ing the product of 22 days’ work. 


ge eee enema cerns: | 


YALASKAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
: “ | 


| Budget of News About Mines, 


Politics and Religion. 


An Alaska Newspaper 


(Our Own Correspondent.) : | 

Junzavu City, Alaska, } 

Oct. 15,1885. _{ 
In pursuance of promise I send you a. 
summary of the news that has transpired) 
since my last, of the 19th September. It- 


has rained most of the time since that 


date, and snowed on the tops of the 
mountains as early as the 10th of Sep- 
tember, but we have had an occasional’ 
day or two of sunshine. 

On the 23d of September a fearful land- 
slide occurr@d @ the basin three miles 
above Juneau City, in which three miners 
lost their lives, two white men and one 
Indian. The names of the white men) 
were Mike Powers and Fred Cushman. A! 
‘large number of miners immediately set 
to work to try to recover their bodies, | 
After five days’ and nights’ work the 
bodies of Powers and the Indian were re=" 
covered, but the body of Cushman had 
not been recovered up to the time we left, . 
pet do they now expect to recover'it be-— 

ore next spring, if then, so deep haa it 

been buried. The ‘basin has been covered 

with snow, and the miners aré preparing | 
to quit it until spring. A great many of | 
them are building cabins in Juneau, in-- 
tending to spend the winter there, and 
take an early start in the spring. ot | 

On the 29th of September I visited’ 
Sitka, 180 miles southwest of Juneau. 
The steamer Bonita called at Juneau with | 
freight for both that place and Sitka that. 
the Idaho was unable to bring on her: 

_ September trip. I found Sitka, the capi- 
tal of Alaska, much warmer than Juneau, 
being situated on Baranoff Isiand, imme- 
diately facing the ocean, its harbor being | 


protected by a number of small islands, 
j an Ceuta, 


to be. 
Issued. 


lower country. I have seen seven or eight 


} printing press and material with them to. 


| establish a school and mission in Sitka 


| mission, school and hospital: at Juneau’ 


from the i. 
ocean. It is, perhaps, one of thé most | 
beautiful situations for a town in Alaska, 
and at one time contained over 4000 in- 
habitants, with several schools and 
churches. Ever since its occupation by | 
the United States it has been going to 
decay. There is now hot more than 250 
white people aud about 500 Indians re- — 
maining. The United States keep about — 
twenty soldiers and a small gunboat there — 
to garrison the place. lalate 
Governor Swineford, U.S. District At-_ 
torney Ball, Judge Dawne and the mar- a \ 
shal were, upon arrival, duly installed in 
office, and are industriousiy engaged in 
devising ways aud means to put in opera- ‘ 
tion civil government and law, which. 
their predecessors hardly had time tome — 
The new government seems to” 


~ 


4p 0.) 2 


that Alaska so much ueeds. : 

This part of Alaska is literally covered 
with game; deer, duck, geese and grouse 
abound in the greatest abundance; berries, | 
such as cranberries, huckleberries, blae— | 
berries and several otherkinds. The In- 
dians gathered this year over one hundred 
barrels of cranberries of the. choiceat. | 
quality and sold them to the merchants 
who barrelled them for-the market of the 


deer brought to this market of a morning 
and scores of ducks and geese. 4 
The Presbyterians have a large’ miasion® 
school here, capable, when finished, of 
accommodating three hundred © Indian® 
children. They have a full corps of 
teachers. The Indian youth are taught’ 
the elementary branches of a good En- 
glish education, and in addition the girls 
are taught sewing, knitting and House- 
keeping, including cooking, and the boys 
are taught mechanical trades under com— 
petent instructors, the children being | 
boarded and clothed at the expense of the 
mission. This mission was erected under’ 
the superintefidance of the Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson, who deserves great credit. for his | - 
untiring energy in overcoming almost in= 
surmountable difficulties in its establish— | — 
ment. 
The celebrated Haley mines, situated 
about 15 miles from Sitka, being long 
known as the richest mines ever yet dis— 
covered in Alaska, much of the ore assay- 
ing as much as $1,500 per ton, hag been 
purchased since the 1st of October by 
two gentlemen from Michigan’ named Dr. 
J. Fuller and B. K. Cowles, who return 
on the first steamer for the purpose of 
purchasing machinery for a stamp mill to” 
be erected early in the spring. They are 
energetic business men and have ample 
means to erect the necessary machinery 
for utilizing their more than fortunate 
purchase. The people of Sitka were 


@ 


greatly rejoiced over the purchase of these 
mines, as the owner of them was a poor | 
man and unable to utilize them himself — 
and refused to sell them for the last ten — 
years except at such an exorbitant price — 


. ys 


that no one was willing to invest. 

Most Rev. Archbishop Seghers, of Vic- 
toria, is here in Alaska, looking after the 
interests of his people, and is going to 


and send a priest and teachers; also a 


and Wrangel and send a priest to each 
place. He returns to Victoria on the 
Idaho. Soo 


Gov. Swineford and Col. Ball carried a 


Alaska; a company was at once formed 
and a weekly newspaper will be issued de- 
voted to the interests of the new territory. _ 
The name of the paper will be The 
Alaskan. « eed 
We called at Juneau on our return and | 
took aboard the mails and several passen 
gers, amongst them Mr. J. Treadwell, , 


: 


4 th x A : 
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a % 
w Stor etime past has been in delt 
leate health. He visits San Francisco. for. 


month has been still in excess of the pre= 


ot 


tour, returned on the loth ultimo, covers, 
ing a tract of the Yukon country over, 
1,000 miles. 
branch of the Yukon, they found bar dig- 
gings that paid from $10 to $25 per day per. 
man. Most of the prospectors that wenb, 
over last spring from Juneau, will winter 
on the Yukon in order.to take an early 


| start in the spring. Pp. R. SmMitH,.. . 
OO i 
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“Tis every Way ajremarkable paper which we print ee 
elsewhere in oer columns from the pen of the Rev. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Missionary of the Presbyterian | 

Church at Sitka, and the General Agent of Education | 


Re 5 oe: ull mB? 


hands of designing men, though no charges are made | 
aflecting the judge’s integrity. 


the purpose of recruiting his wine! ome ie ; cpa PSN Lhe ee 
output of the Treadwell mine for the last, itd * * We appreciate the difficulties in the way of securing good government Beane 
for every State and Territory in the Union. And we ean understand how in a cllgpeyy 2 


province five thousand miles away from our National seat of government, isolated 
from the rest of the country, abuses aud outrages may exist wholly unknown to 
the proper authorities. We blame for this no adininistration—not the last, by 
whom the official appointments were made, and assuredly not President Cleveland’s 


administration, which has made such a splendid record in the direction of giving | 


us an efficient, pure government, and which has recalled both of these appointments. 
No; we only hold up to public scorn and condemnation those Alaska officials who 
have dishonored their trusts, who by their action or inaction or both have become 
the abettors of vice, and the promoters of crime, and the agents of persecution. 
We have only to add that this matter will be brought to the attention of the Presi- 
dent in the hope and thorough confidence that his administration will take the 
necessary steps in the matter. Secretary Lamar is too well known as a gentleman 
of the highest character and an officer of courage and promptitude to have it doubted 


| for one moment that he will do all in his power to redress wrong, and to depose 


from office men who abuse their trusts, and who themselves violate the very laws 
which it is made their sacred duty to enforce and obey. It should be stated here 
that both District Attorney Haskett and Judge McAllister have been removed from 
office. It is certainly most unfortunate that the new appointment--Judge Dawne— 
was an unworthy one, secured through misrepresentation. It is now said Judge 
Dawne will not be confirmed by the Senate, and that Judve McAllister will be re- 
stored to his old position. If what Dr. Jackson says is true, as we must believe it 
to be, it is to be hoped that no political influence will be successful in placing Judge 
McAllister agnin on the Alaskan bench. We have an idea these Alaskan outrages 
will be settled, and that speedily and effectively, and in the right direction.” fi 
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elsewhere. His account of the forcing of young girls 
out of school into a life of sin is simply awful. We can- 
not admit for an instant there is any good law in the case. 
The vile proceeding is against public policy, against indi- 
vidual right, against every law and principle of hum anity. 
We trust our Government will take the necessary steps to 
crush out this great wrong and punish the official aiders 
and abettors of vice in its most infamous form. 
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mince matters at all. 
ing facts are asserted: 


and boys. 
hundred in attendance. 


walks and other improvements.”’ 


utterly unfit for his office. Dr. 


oe 
> 


Dr. Jackson tells a straightforward story, and does not | 
From his statements the follow- — 


The Presbyterian Church has through its Home 
Mission Board established an industrial school for girls 
The school has flourished, having over one 
But within a few months the 
civil officers at Sitka, with two notable exceptions— 
Secretary Lewis and Commissioner Brady—have done U8 
their worst toward suppressing the school, chief among 
these being District Attorney Haskett, whose character 
Dr. Sheldon draws with no sparing hand. Dr. Jackson 
tells the fact of his own arrest, but it is here where we 
areleft in uncertainty. It seems hardly possible that 
he should be arrested simply ‘‘for building fences, 
Yet this Dr. Jack- 
son asserts, though we are not given te understand 
upon what precise grounds his arrest was made, or 
what are the particular charges lodged against him. 
We are told, though, that though Congress has prohibit- 
ed the importation, manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors in Alaska, the lowest dens of vice flourish, 


United States District Attorney Haskett, which if but 
partially true—and we have good reason for believing | 
in their entire correctness—show him to haye been | 
Jackson further | 
declares Judge McAllister to have been a tool in the 
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A JUDICIAL OUTRAGE. 
U. 8S. GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OBSTRUCTED BY A 
SUBSERVIENT, WEAK JUDGE AND A DRUNKEN 
. DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 


Recent advices from Alaska confirm the earlier reports 


of an unwarrantable and causeless outrage upon Rey. Shel- 
don Jackson, the educational agent for the national goy- 
ernment in that territory. 

At the May term of court in Alaska, U. 8. District At- 
torney Haskett, to show his malice against missions, by 


|means of a subservient grand jury, a number of whom 
could not understand English, secured four indictments 


Jagainst Rev. Sheldon Jackson, who has been superintend- 
The alleged 
‘|offence was that, in building fences and other improve- 


jJent of the Indian training school at Sitka. 


liquor is openly sold, and then comes an awful story ments on the school property, he had obstructed a so- 
which we may not here repeat. : }}ealled public highway. The school buildings are upon 
Furthermore, Dr. Jackson prefers charges against f government land, for the land laws of the country herve 


>|not been extended to Alaska. But the laind was specially 
reserved for the school by an axt of Congress. The four 
indictments were for different stages of one and the same 


offense, and the question has of'ten been asked, why a sep- 


‘larate indictment had not been secured against each post 
_|in the fence. If the alleged acts had been really eom- 
mitted, the penalty is a fine of from $25 to $500. The 
‘|bail was placed at the extreme limit,—$500 for each case, | 
|—and accepted by the judge, and the trial set for the 
| November term of the court. ' 
Dr. Jackson is now the United States general agent for 
education in Alaska. Receiving instructions at Washing- 
ton to establish certain public schools, and have the fall 
term commence early in September, he went aboard the | 
August mail steamer with school furniture, charts, books, 
ete., to make the round of southeastern Alaska, and set | 
the schools in operation. Just as the gang-plank was to_ 
be drawn in and the steamer leave, he was arrested, and, | 

| with unnecessary rudeness on the part of Deputy Marshall | 
Sullivan, hustled off the steamer. The warrant was issued | 
at 9.00 o’clock in the morning for Dr. Jackson to appear | 
before the judge and increase the amount of his bonds. | 
The serving of the warrant was intentionally delayed six 
hours, until the steamer was leaving.* The judge is sup- | 
posed to be a party to the conspiracy, for, instead of hav- 
ing the warrant made out as usual by the clerk of the court, | 
jt was privately made out by the judge and district attor- 
ney; and, when the attention of the judge was called to | 


|the delay in serving the warrant, he made no earnest 
effort to probe the matter. The warrant called upon the 
‘|marshall to bring Dr. Jackson immediately before the 
,|judge. Instead of being taken to the court, wher: his 
bonds could have been fixed up in ten minutes, Dr. Jack- 
:|son was locked up ina cell and refused even an empty box 
|to sit upon. After the steamer left, and was safely out of 
|reach, he was taken before the judge, arrangements made 
for increasing his bonds, and he was set free. But, as there 
is only one steamer a month, the purpose of Judge McAllis- 
ter and District Attorney Haskett was accomplished ; Dr. 
Jackson was compelled to remain at Sitka for a month, until 
the next steamer. By this detention, four governments | 
schools that were to commence at the usual time are ob- 

structed and will not be able to commence until October, 

and possibly not until November. ‘The feeling of indig- 


All classes 
There 


{nation on the part of the citizens is intense. 


_and nationalities unite in condemning the outrage. 
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PERSECUTIONS OF THE INDIAN SCHOOL AT SITKA) 
BY SHELDON JACKSON, D. D. 

Editor Coincil Fire : 

In 1880 the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
established an industrial school for native boys at Sitka, 
Alaska. In 1882 a girls’ department was added. In) 
1884 it was made a contract school with the United. 
States Government, and the facilities for industrial train- | 
ing increased. It continued to grow in numbers and_ 
usefulness until March, 1885, when there were 61 girls 


~~ —senrsoninges) 


and 42 boys in attendance. | 


During the first years of the school it had the efficient | 


support of Captains Glass, Lull, Beardslee and Ooglan, | 


Lieutenants Symonds and Bolles and other officers of | 
the navy stationed in Alaska waters. | 
In the fall of 1884 the first civil officers arrived, and | 


law was extended over Alaska. Very strangely and un- | 


‘expectedly the civil officers located at Sitka, with the | 
exception of Secretary Lewis and Commissioner Brady, | 


| 


| 
| 


| was strong talk of tarring and feathering the district at-|_ 


torney, ducking him in a mill pond, ete., but better coun- 
sels prevailed. Judge McAllister and District Attorney 
Haskett have recently been removed by the President. 
When their successors arrive the law-abiding people of 
his section will breathe freer. 


who were either indifferent, or threw their influence, | 
directly or indirectly, against the school work. 

The most decided opposition, however, came from Mr. 
Haskett, of Iowa, United States district attorney for 
Alaska, a drunkard, low in his tastes and obscene in 
his conversation. 


Shunned by his official associutes, spending much of | 
his time in the saloons, incited by the misrepresentations | 


and cursing of the missionaries, which he daily heard, 
he evidently conceived the idea that it would be a pop- 


jular thing to join in the hue and cry against the mis-_ 


{ 


sionaries. His first effort was {o revive and fan the old 
race prejudice between the Russian Creole and the 
2atives, which he did until there was danger of blood- 
shed. He then sought to fill the minds of the natives 
with suspicion against the teachers, and encouraged the 
former to take their children out of school. When the 
United States district court was opened he used his offi:| 
cial influence to get on the grand jury several Russians | 
who could not understand English. When the jadge} 
very properly called his attention to that fact, he re- 
plied that he could make them understand enough for] 
his purpose. He also nominated a foreman that he could 
use, and it is rumored that he and his foreman were over- 
heard entering in a combination “to go for Dr. Jackson.” 

With a packed grand jury, it is not strange that he 
secured five indictments (it is said that the jary stood 
12 to 11) against Rev. Sheldon Jackson for building 
fences, walks and other improvements for the school 
upon Government lands, granted by Congress for the 
purpose. These indictments are so manifestly unjust 
and so much like persecution, that they were all nae 
aside by the court. 

Congress forbids the “importation, manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquor” in Alaska. And yet there 
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are at pe 30 saloons in southeastern Alaska, where a road atthe side of the school grounds instead or A iy 


intoxicating liquor is openly sold, and the district attor- 
ney is a daily customer. The lowest kind of dance- 
houses are in full blast without a license; native girls 
from 12 to 15 years of age are frequently outraged ; 
slaves are bought and sold by the natives, but the United 
States district attorney had no time to bring these trivial 
offenses before the grand jury. It was more important 
for the public welfare “ to go for the missionaries.” 


through them. The new road will be better and more 
convenient to the village than the old one, and when 
extended will open a straight street from the beach to 
the cemetery. The old road will not be fenced across 
until the new one is completed. Any other community 
of American citizens would cordially acquiesce in this 
change, but here it is met with the threat of mob vio- 
lence and the falsehood is telegraphed to the Associated 


1 


The district attorney was also active in procuring in- 
junctions against ull the leading male teachers, restrain- 
ing them from work on the school property, which in- | 
junctions have been dissolved by the court. — 

Congress, in the organic act providing a civil govern- 
-/ment for Alaska, following the precedent made in the 
organization of the Territory of Oregon and afterwards 
the Territory of Washington, reserved 640 acres of land 
for the use of each mission station among the Indians, 


Press that the school at Sitka is fencing up the road to 
a cemetery. 

Thus an institution, established at great expense, sup- 
ported in part by an annual appropriation of Congress 
and equipped to do a good work, is crippled, and the 
/purpose of the Government to civilize the natives is 
‘hindered by evil-disposed men, using United States 
District Attorney Haskett and Judge McAllister as their 

A tools. 


Mr. Haskett stirred up the Creoles to feel that the 


said land might be needed some day for their children. 
This resulted in two or three so-called “ citizens’ meet- 
ings,” mainly composed of Russian Creoles (but few of 
them citizens), at which resolutions were adopted and 
sent to Washington protesting against the industrial 
school being allowed the use of the land. At, these 
meetings the United States district attorney was the 
chief speaker, although so drunk that a portion of the 
time he could not even sit up. In his drunken and in- 
cendiary harangues he assured them as a lawyer that 
the school had no control of the land where their build- 
ings were, and if any Russian wanted any of the land 
claimed by the school, all he had to do was to go and 
occupy it. As a consequence one of the simple-minded 
| Creoles went into the front yard of the school, staked 
out the corners of a house and commenced getting out 
the foundation of a dwelling house for himself. Sey- 


eral others were preparing to do the same thing. This 
necessitated the immediate construction of a fence in 
front of the school grounds, which had not previously 
been done, as the entire force had been at work on the 
school buildings themselves. Upon the setting of the 
fence posts the United States district attorney encour- 


aged the Russians to make complaint that the school. 


was obstracting a public highway, because the fence was 
not thirty feet from the centre of the road (it was 
the same distance as every other fence on the road and 
built in uniformity with them), and an injunction was 
secured against the officers of the school forbidding 
the completion of the fence, the clearing out of under- 
brash and grading of the land, the setting out of shade 
trees, construction of walks, or even any work on the 
school buildings themselves. This injunction, as said 
before, was dissolved. 
___ Upon the acquisition of Alaska in 1867 a company of 
United States truops were stationed at Sitka. In pro- 
curing their fence they first cut the trees accessible to 
the beach. When those nearest the beach were gone 
they naturally cut those adjoining, all the time pene- 
trating farther into the woods and further from the 
beach. After the first rise of ground at the beach the 
land is swampy, and in order to get out the logs they 
made a temporary corduroy road. The further they 
penetrated the forest the longer the road grew, until, 
‘When the troops were withdrawn -in 1877, it was 
nearly half a mile long. After the departure of the 
soldiers the road was practically abandoned. It com- 
menced on the beach and abruptly terminated in the 
woods. Its commencement, ending, and whole course 
was in the school land. 
_ In order to enclose the school buildings and secure 
better discipline, the superintendent will need to fence 
across this wood-road. But as the cemetery is* reached 
from this wood road by a trail through a marsh (there 
bs no road to the cemetery, and in order that the pro- 


cession on decoration day might reach it without wad-. 


ing through the mud, the boys of the Indian school 
laid down plank and evergreen boughs), the school 
has Commenced the construction at theirown expense of 
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| A JUDICIAL OUTRAGE—UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 
OBSTRUCTED BY A SUBSERVIENT, WEAK JUDGE, AND A 
DRUNKEN U. S. DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 


At the May term of court in Alaska, U.S. District 
Attorney Haskett, to show his malice against missions, 
by means of a subservient grand jury, a number of 
whom could not understand English, secured four indict- 
ments against Rev. Sheldon Jackson, who had been su- 
petintendent of the Indian training school at Sitka, 
The alleged offense was that in building fences and 
other improvements on the school property, he had ob- 
structed a so-called public highway. (The scbool build- 
ings are upon Gevernment land, for the land laws of the 
country have not been extended to Alaska; but the 
land was specially reserved for the school by an act of 
Congress.) The four indictments were for different 
| stages of one and the same thing; and the question has 
often been asked, why a separate indictment had not 
been secured against each post in the fence. If the 
alleged acts had been really committed, the penalty is 
a fine of from $25 to $500. The bail was placed at the 
extreme limit, $500 for each case, and accepted by the 
judge, and the trial set for November term of the court. 

Dr. Jackson is now the United States general agent 
for education in Alaska. Receiving instructions at 
Washington to establish certain public schools, and have 
the fall term commence early in September, he went 
aboard the Angust mail steamer with school furniture, 
charts, books, &., to make the round of southeastern 
Alaska and set the schools in operation. Just as the 
gang-plank was to be drawn in and the steamer leave, 
_he was arrested, and with unnecessary rudeness on the 
part of Deputy Sheriff Sullivan, hustled off the steamer. 
The warrant was issued at 9 o’clock in the morning for 
Dr. Jackson to appear before the judge and increase the 
amount of his bonds. The serving of the warrant was 
intentionally delayed six hours until the steamer was 
leaving. ) 

The judge is supposed to be a party to the conspiracy ; 
for, instead of having the warrant made out, as usual, by 
the clerk of the court, it was privately made out by the} 
judge and district attorney, and when the attention of 
the judge was called to the delay in serving the war- 
rant, he made no earnest effort to probe the matter, The 
warrant called upon the marshal to bring Dr. Jackson 
immediately before the judge. Instead of being taken 
|to the court, where his bonds could have been fixed up 
in ten minutes, Dr. Jackson was locked up in a cell and 
refused even an empty box to sit upon. After the steamer 
left and was safely out of reach, he was taken before the | 
judge, arrangements made for increasing his bonds, and 
set tree, Bat, as there is only one steamer a mouth, 
the purpose of Judge McAllister and District Attorney 
Haskett was accomplished—Dr. Jackson is compelled to 
remain at Sitka for a month, until the next steamer. 

By this detention four Government schools that were | 


to commence at tbe usual time, are obstructed, and will 
not be able to commence until October, and possibly, 
not until November. 

Judge McAllister and District Attorney IIaskett have 
recently been removed by the President. When their 
su: cessors arrive the law-abiding people of this section 
will breathe freer. 
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AN OFFICIAL OUTRAGE. 


The treatment of Dr. Jackson, as depicted on another 
page, it is difficult to characterize in any fit terms. We 
have just seen a clergyman from eastern New York, who 
was also a passenger on the steamer, who saw the whole 
transaction, and points out other damaging features of the 
case that are not mentioned elsewhere. He says scarce a 

single member of the large number of passengers offered a 
| defence or even an apology for the conduct of the officials. 

The opposition to the successful prosecution of the) 
school, especially since the Government began to assist its | 
direction, has never been fully told. Perhaps the climax 
has been reached, and order, under new officials in part, 


may be speedily restored. 


+O; 


a One 


DR. SHELDON JACKSON. 


We received the letter from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts, a few days ago, from Mr, A. L. Palmer, of 
| Auburn, New York, the cashier of the Cayuga Co, Bank, 
_ and an elder of the Second Presbyterian church of that city 
| who had just come down from Sitka, Alaska. His lette 
was dated on board the steamer Safety Cove, a little off 
Queen Charlotte Sound. 
The following are extracts from his letter: 


‘We dined at twelve. At three P. M. the steamer whistled 
all on board. The dock was full; the Governor (Kincaid), the 
United States Judge McAllister, United States District Attorney, 
the United States Marshal, with a motley crew of Indians, 
miners and all sorts of people. ‘The captain was on his bridge, 
and two lines had been cast off. 

**Dr. Jackson had just walked up the gangway and stood 


a warrant for his arrest, and proceeded to take his prisoner 
ashore. All sawit, and all were silent. The Doctor walked 
cooly down the plank, the captain in a loud voice ordered the 


with us looking at the crowd, when a deputy United States | 
Marshal walked on board, hastily approached the Doctor, read | 


lines cast off. The Doctor turned and shouted, ‘ Captain, will | 


_ 


} 


requiring me to appear before the Court and increase the 


steamer, the warrant was not issued untilg o’clock A. M. on 


held back until 3 P. M., the hour the steamer sailed. 


very great. 


ee sk SU STS UR re 
you put my baggage ashore from room 12?’ It was done in | 
a trice and we moved off with no cheers from anyone, and Dr. 
Jackson cannot get away till next month’s steamer. The indig- | 
nation of the passengers was hot, and all the officials of the Ter- 
ritory, our captain included, were roundly denounced.’’ | 


Dr. Jackson is the General Agent of Education in Alaska, 
and writes as follows: ° | 


SITKA, ALASKA, August 26, 1885. 


HON. JOHN EaTon, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


DEAR SIR; 


On the 19th of August I went on board the monthly mail | 
steamer with school desks and furniture for the Government 
school at Wrangell, and with charts, maps, etc., for the schools 
at Hoonah, Haines, Juneau, Wrangell and Jackson; Also with 
the papers and instructions necessary to set them in opera~ 
tion early in September. I was also expecting to visit: 
Killisnoo and see what arrangements could be made for a 
school there. Just as the gang-plank was to be drawn in and 
the steamer leave, I was arrested by Deputy-Marshal 
Sullivan, and with unnecessary rudeness hustled off the steamer. 
Capt. Carroll of the mail steamer, who was evidently in the 
conspiracy, had my baggage and school packages taken out of 
my state-room, and all ready to put on shore, which was done | 
in two minutes after I was arrested. After the arrest I was 
locked up in a cell, and denied even an empty box to sit upon. 
After the steamer was out of reach, I was taken before the 
Judge, arrangements made for increasing my bonds, and I was 
set free. 

As we have only one mail steamer a month, they accom- 
plished their purpose in detaining me at Sitka. . 

As I have written you before, last spring the District, Attor 
ney, by meansof a packed jury, secured four indictments against 
me for building fences and making other improvements for the 
Indian Training School, on Government land it is true, but 
land _wh:ch had been set apart for the school by Congress. 
The four indicuments were for different stages of one and the 
same offense. And the question has often been jokingly asked 
why a separate indictment had not been secured for each 
separate postin the fence. If the alleged acts had really been 
committed the penalty is from $25 to $500. The bail was 
placed at the extreme limit, $500 for each case, accepted by 
the Judge, and the trial set for the November term. At the 
time of leaving, the District Attorney and the Judge got their 
heads together and concluded to issue a warrant for my arrest, 


amount of my bonds. This could have been done in ten 
minutes, and I have been allowed to go about my official duties. 
Although it was well known that I intended leaving on the 
the day the steamer sailed. Even then the serving of it was 

The warrant required me to be taken before the Judge | 
“forthwith ”, instead of which I was locked up in a cell. 

The feeling of indignation over this last official outrage is 
Russians, natives, and Americans alike condemn 
it in unmeasured terms. 

This act of the Judge and District Attorney will delay the 
commencement of the fall term of the schools from September 
to October, and the more distant ones to November. 

The last steamer brought the welcome news that President 
Cleveland has removed all the officials in this Territory who 
have set themselves against the school-work, and retained Mr. 
Lewis, Clerk of the Court and ex-officio Secretary of the Terri- 


tory, and Hon. John G. Brady, Commissioner and Piobate 
Judge, who have been the fast friends of the school work. This 
discrimination will have a salutary effect in the future. 


50). ——— 
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As all who know the Rev. Dr. Jackson might expect, | 
he was completely vindicated as soon as he was allowed to 


be tried by an impartial Court. 


land, under the date of October 27, has tl 
Editorial : 


“* Last May it was reported from Alaska that Rey. Sheldon 
Jackson, United States General Agent of Education in Alaska 
had been indicted by a Grand ory for micdv.neanors in cone 
pection with his work inthe  <fistrial school for the Indians 
there. It turns out, as might have been supposed, that the 
whole proceeding was purely malicious. 


The Oregonian, of Port. 
ne following 


There are white men ~ 


ee 


| ROBERT ELLIs THompson, Chief Editorial Contributor. 


2 — oa i sae 
in Alaska who do not want any work done among the natives — 


for their instruction or elevation. Especially they do not want 
the Indian girls instructed in morality and chastity, and for 
this reason they are very hostile toward Dr. Jackson’s work. 
When Judge Dawne arrived in Alaska he caused Dr. Jacks6n 
to appear before his court to answer to the indictments; but 
upon hearing them the court ordered the proceedings dis- 
missed, since they were sustained neither by facts nor law. 
Dr. Jackson will go on with his work.” 


here did‘ The 
br number take 
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Iv is a story of burning shame of whic Re 

Sheldon Jakson Beabides the mater ae pelted 
} elsewhere. His account of the’ forcing of young girls 

out of school into a life of sin is simply awful. We can- 
| not admit for an instant there is any good law in the case 

The vile proceeding is against public policy, against indi: 

vidual right, against every law and principle of humanity. 

We trust our Government will take the necessary steps to 

crush out this great wrong and punish the official aiders 
and abettors of vice in its most infamous form. 


Bwneny - 


Our Washington Ketter. 
Che 


igtlan -ar Work | 
NEWS AND NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
} pew {1 Wasutneron, D. C., March 9, 1886. 
Tur event of the past week was the passage by the 
Senate of the Education bill and of the Pension bill by 
the House. The total amount appropriated by the Edu- 
cation bill is $79,000,000, of which $7,000,000 is for school 
houses. The money will be distributed to the States on 
the basis of the illiteracy of persons over ten years of 
| age, but the allotment to white and colored schools is 
| given on the basis of the proportion of illiterate persons 


law, 4,458 are returned as being at work in the operations con- 
nected with mining above ground. 

In the report of Governor Swineford, of Alaska, recently made 
public, an interesting résumé of affairs in the territory is presented. 
Fidueational matters have made some progress, though a want of 
‘eet on the part of the agent of the bureau of education, notwith- 
sianding his energy and ability, has aggravated difficulties which, 


in the nature of things, were serious enough already. The value 
of the south-eastern part of the territory is warmly. maintained by 
the governor, who upholds essentially views expressed by many 
travelers, which it has been the fashion, on the part of ignorant or 
interested persons, to deride as “rose-colored.” The success of 
mining and fishing enterprises, and the practicability of auxiliary 
agriculture are insisted upon. Hardy vegetables do well, and 
cattle are sleek and in the best condition. The white population 
of this part of the territory amounts to 1,900, and that of the 


partly civilized natives to 7,000 more, A | | 
| ae er bass ‘ ‘“ | He also showed how the money appropriated by the Gov- | 
| “ ernment towards educating the Alaska Indians had been 
| Mur ava shtw gt On Betier, | | perverted by officers of that Territory who had dishonored 
‘eo leadine | | their positions, encouraged drunkenness, and sent to a 
NEWS AND NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. | | dungeon the very man to whom the money was given to 
ae Fi 4 3 | expend among the people. Mr. Conger referred to Rev. | 
| AsHINGTON, D. C., November 941885. | Theodore Jackson, D.D., whose exposure of the conduct 
ge vesw ve susp atiuy. - ee at rigor . . . : . * 
Privat ates ; ; <hr of the corrupt officials in his articles in The Christian at 
= ahr: ee —— in this city from those who | Work last fall attracted much attention. Mr. Conger 
dens - &, and seen hk traffic in native women said: ‘The facts in regard to the conduct of these 
purposes of immorality, fully endorse the statements officials shall one of these days come before the Senate.” 
made in the articles of Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, lately I PN Se ae can ae Gee ie he 
published in The Christian at Work. For his exposure ser Sn 
of these evil doings Dr. Jackson has incurred the hatred 
of the evil doers, but may well receive the thanks of the TH 
good. An excellent endorsement of his work in tue in- 8 ~ icrecommmemmesnane ts 
terests of education, is the fact that the new Governor of ae ae 
ee Hon, A. P, Swineford, in his annual report to ad 
the Secretary of the Interior, asks for still larger a i 
ere ppro- " 
Bro to extend the school system Dr. J. Sekaon Rscot. lhe y esboieriaty bart Vet, 
tated jcae ee x 
0 HLOW RALIPY AN UNIV SSL fonic Novena 
Cc ahs Sy {ave we Wark ° fay ie ys 
E get these words from Rev. Dr, Sh . 
E C . Dr, Sheldon Jackson AY. 
| Es aap Commissioner for Alaska, whose recent let. ad sia iar 
Sages our columns on the treatment of the Indians and 
| nd Ling ee have aroused public interest. They | 
| ain words, but not, under the circumstan i 
he no ces, we .M.D., Publisher and Proprietor. 
pani plain for printing. In fact, as to Alaska, plain Ea Hee ladies ‘ 
sem 4 Ge be the duty of the hour. Dr. Jackson ee? 
un i 
ss er date of the 29ch ult.: A l\iress all communications to THE PRESBYTERIAN OB 
a Bema, decency and patriotism all protest against the | SERVER, 48 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. % 
IR 2 a a aR I MIRE Sat PE 
Le ane = J Bdge McAlister to Alaska. J udge McAlister is what , ; aw pica 
| drunk, Then, Bee naan ake thirty years of age, gets |' BALTIMORE, MARCH 11, 1886. 
aw, chooses his companions from | : : = = ——— 
among the vilest, and is in all respect t P sie a a a ‘ a 
he very o ite of Oe 
| what a judge should be. I have a Ap iee S 
: . yet failed to meet 
tog the bier meats of Sas, putas ‘eat al Se tala ee Ce 
n his suspension, and who would ee. 
| i calamity to have him returned. All AG Sint ia see | [Our Special Correspondent.) 
oka ed on education, or the native population, have heen i The proceedings of Congress during the 
tional . schools and ple improvement of the native popula- past week were not upon the subjects antic- 
ppressively 80.7» " ipated. The Pension bill in the House and 
E a, Cavir I 15TeO!'Y0, laspsagpath week, and zy the Education bill in the Senate were the 
T eee et vo be a nog ip inted /from prominent subjects of debate. Incidentally 
itv of Mr D A in pamphlet form’ by the liberal- lin discussing the education bill Senator In- 
at avid M. Stone, Editor of The Journal of galls, of Kansas, read several extracts from 
in 7 . 3» pamphlet. Written sby. ZecbamaaMont: 
a dy .* — CO 4 __ ee 


of school age in each race. Several important amend- 
ments were added to the bill, among them one substitut- 
ing the census of 1890 for that of 1880, as the basis of 
distribution of money, another inoluding the District of 

Columbia in its provisions, another providing that if anv 

State relinquished its share, the sum so relinquished sha. 
| go to increase the amount for distribution among the 
other States. The fate of this bill in the House is very 
uncertain. 

An important debate sprang up on the motion of Sen- 
ator Dolp to amend the Education bill by including 
Alaska in its provisions. Senator Conger made an ex- 
| cellent speech, in which he showed how we had received 
| the Alaskans from the Russian Government and yet failed 
‘to contribute one cent to their education or to permit 
them-by any form of law to educate their own children.”’ 


e 


., and 


gomery, formerly of California, now Assist- 
ant Attorney-General of the United States! 
for the Interior Department. Before read-) 
ing the extracts, Senator Ingalls stated that) 
Mr. Montgomery had within a few days, en- 
dorsed the publication as containing his 

sentiments. He speaks of common schools 
as a mill of moral death through which the 
American people are grinding 6,228,000) 
children, and again of “the poisonous and| 
deathly fruits which parents, children and| 
society at large are reaping from this anti- | 


parental system of education,” and a system \, 


“conceived in crime, brought forth in crime, 
nurtured in crime.” Of himself he 
says: “I relinquish all preference or desire 
of my own, and obey the commands of the 
high political authority of the [Roman] 


in the extreme. In religion and morality 
the whole power lies with the successor of 
St. Peter.’ Mr. Montgomery has not been 


confirmed. 


discussion of the education bill paid his re- 
spects to the former Governor and federal 


assed our missionaries there. He said 
it “with shame for his country” that the 
men who were sent there to promote Gov 
ernment, order, enforce good laws, and give 
| their influence for temperance, sobriety, and 


of “koochinoo,” a vile intoxicating drink. 
|He gave all due praise to the President 
who, when the facts were brought to his 
| knowledge, promptly removed these dis- 
| honorable officials, and put other, and he 
|had reason to hope, better men in their | 
| places. 
|also bore testimony to the good work per- 
|formed by our 
| Alaska. 


Church.” And this: “ The Protestant theory || 
of independence is false as well as damnable || 


Senator Conger, of Michigan, also in the |) 


officers of Alaska, who imprisoned and har- || 


education, had rather favored the distilling || 


missionary teachers in | 
He said: I undertake to say that | 
there never has been money appropriated by || 


Mr. Dolph, Senator from Oregon, || 


‘the Federal Government or by a State for 
| the education of whites or Indians in any 


part of the United States that has produced | 


| thorized by Congress for 
, Alaska. 


‘ 
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’ THE INTERIOR. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1885, 


—<Governor Swinetérd, of Alaska; in-his 
| first annual report to the Secretary of the 
Interior says that, ‘‘ The general agent of 


ceedingly unpopular with the people, whose 
co-operation is essential to the success of 
the schools.” If our board is to continue 
| its work among the Indians in Alaska, 
| prompt attention will be necessary to the 
controversy now in progress. Miss Cleve- 


years taken an active interest in our mis- 


| fidelity and ability. If he is put down by 
the combination against him, the board will 
doubtless be ready for the emergency. 
There are some fears that Judge McAllister 
who has shown his unfitness for the posi- 
tion, may be reappointed to the territorial 
judiciary. Heis ayoung fellow with rich 
New York backing (Presbyterian, we be- 


President Arthur and is a Democrat under 
President Cleveland. 
very good place to send young New Yorkers 
whose services are not needed at home, but 
it would be better to furnish them some em- 
ployment in which their peculiarities can 
have free play without smashing school- 
houses, and persecuting missionaries. 


Se citar meni NEED os eis 


SF a —_ 


(The sical Oregouian, Portland, Ore- 
gon, of October 27, contains the following 
editorial : 

Last May it was reported from Alaska that 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, United States General 


the schools (Dr. Sheldon Jackson) is ex- | 


land, the President’s sister, has for some | 


sions there, and has faith in Dr. Jackson’s || 


lieve) and is related toone of the members | 
of the cabinet. He was a Republican under | 


better results than the expenditures au- | 
education in! 


Alaska may be a] 


‘ 75 


Agent of Education in Alaska, had been in- 
dicted by a grand jury for misdemeanors in 
connection with his work in the industrial 
school for the Indians there. It turns out, as 
might have been supposed, that the whole 
proceeding was purely malicious. There are 
white men in Alaska who do not want any 
work done among the natives for their in- 
struction or elevation. Especially they do 
not want the Indian girls instructed in mor- 
ality and chastity, and for this reason they 
are very hostile toward Dr. Jackson’s work. 
When Judge Dawne arrived in Alaska. he 
caused Dr. Jackson to appear before his court 
to answer to the indictments; but upon hear- 
ing them the court ordered the proceedings 
dismissed, since they were sustained neither 
by facts nor law. Dr. Jackson will go on with 


his work. ese 
ALASKA. 


S1rKA,—On the 27th of September Dr. Shel- | 
don Jackson and Rev. Alonzo EH. Austin re- 
ceived into the church and baptized eleven | 
Indians. Four of the above who had been | 
living together a8 husbands and wives after 
the Indian customs, received Christian mar- | 
| riage. | 


“Entered at the Postoffice at New York as sécond- 
class matter.” 


SATURDAY, NOV. 21, 1885. | 


and 7,000 natives, who have some elemen- 
tary education, and are members of Greek, 


are anxious for the establishment of Eng- 
lish schools for their children, who show 


the country are more favorable than those 


that if he is sustained by the Government 
he will encourage the development of the 


measures for the moral welfare of the peo- 
ple which have been overruled by the for- 
mer authorities. That there is reason for 
a change in the administration of affairs 
has been recently made unmistakable in 
the scandalous treatment by Government 
| officials of Dr, Sheldon Jackson, the United 

States General Agent of Education in 
Alaska. He has been very active in es- 
tablishing schools for the instruction of the 


industry and morality. This has made. 
him the object of the malicious hatred of 
white men who for gain and lust pandered | 
to the vices of the natives. Unfortunately 
representatives of the Government were. 
of this class, and basely used their official 
position to injure him and obstruct the 
school work. As he was leaving Sitka on. 
the monthly steamer in August to make 
arrangements for opening several Govern- 
ment schools in September, he was rudely | 
arrested on a frivolous charge on a war- 
rant issued by the Judge and District-At- 
torney, who had shown great hostility to) 


the educational and mission work. The, 


arrest was so timed that the steamer left 
without him, and he was subjected to in- 
dignities that were unsparingly condemned 
by all <cespectable citizens there. Pres. 
Cleveland promptly removed these disrep- 
utable politicians from office on learning | 
the facts. We regret to know that strenu- 

ous efforts are being made by influential 

family and political friends in this city to | 


THE first report of the new Governor of | 
Alaska contains many facts of interest re- 
specting our most distant Territory. He 
estimates the population at 1,900 whites | 


Catholic, and Presbyterian churches, They | 
an aptitude for study. His impressions of 
the natural advantages and resources of 


of other Government agents, and we judge | 


physical resources and the enforcement of | 


children and the promotion of habits of - 


have the judge restored to his po 
although intellectually and morally so un- 
fit for it. His return, it is believed, would 
lead to vindictive measures against the 
schools and the churches and to the en- 
couragement of saloons and brothels. We 
hope the firmness of the President may 
spare the Government such a disgrace to | 


humanity, decency, and justice, Sind 


sition, (- 
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MATTERS UP IN ALASKA. 


As is generally known, our Board of Home Mis: 
sions established an industrial school for native 
Indian boys at Sitka, in 1880, and two years later a 
girls’ department was added. Missionaries had pre- 
ceeded, by several years, the organization of thesg 
schools, and their expenses, and those of carrying 
forward the schools, as well as the self-denial in-. 
volved in so remote and for a portion of the year 
inhospitable a residence, were far from inappretia- 
ble. bass : 

The missionaries and teachers being all Pres- 
byterians, and having fairly won the consideration 
of Government by their pioneer labors, in advance 
of all others, there was no reason why the Indians 
of this portion of our country should not fall under 
the same regulations that have worked so benefi- 
cently nearer home, for the education and uplift- 
ing of the tribes. The school at Sitka was there- 
fore last year made a contract school with the 
United States Government, and its facilities for 
industrial training still further increased. Theplan 

proved entirely feasible, and the school continued 
to flourish up to the Spring of the present year, 
there being sixty-one girls and forty-two boys in 
attendance up to March last. Meantime it had 
the encouragement of our naval officers stationed 
in Alaskan waters, and especially of Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, to whose initiation and fostering care 
the whole plan was indebted. He and his efficient 
helpers, Messrs. Kelly and Austin, had been doing 
a good, and so far as appears a harmonious work, 
all along up to the time named. There were only 
occasional disorders, growing out of the landing of 
crews, or the heathen practices of a portion of the 
Indians. The situation of course entailed a heavy 
burden of care and responsibility on the heads of 
the mission and teachers, for as yet no laws had 
been framed for Alaska, or officials sent out to en- 
force them. 

Congress however, the matter having been urg- 
ed upon public attention by our General Assem-_ 
bly and by the Secretaries of our Home Board, | 
at length took action, and in the Fall of last 
year the first civil officers arrived, and law was 
for the first time extended over Alaska. The 
commission proved, however, to be composed of 
very diverse elements. And we are assured that 
with the exception of Secretary Lewis and Com- 
missioner Brady, the civil officers sent to Sitka 
were either indifferent to the school werk or op- 
posed to it! There are doubtless some up there 
who, for commercial reasons, would prefer that 
that country should remain a terra incognita so 
far as the world in general is concerned. And very 
likely as elsewhere on the confines of civilization, 
men of degraded life are not wantitig, and such 
naturally oppose any measures for the enlighten- 
ment and uplifting of the inhabitants—especially 
if Indians. They only know the worst side of abo- 
riginal life, and it may be said as the best excuse 
that can be invented for their course, that they 
have not a particle of faith in the work of the | 
teacher or missionary. The former should remain 
at home, where there is enough for him to do, and 


| 
| 
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a meddler with th 

da visionary, if not a hu 
jand is henee o be opposed and thwarted b 
‘means at hand, even the most unfair and unworthy. 

Missionaries tell us that such men are to be found 
in all parts of the world, and it would appear that 
they are even sometimes sent out to represent the 
civilization and Christianity of their country in re- 
mote parts. And just this last occurred up in 
| Alaska, synchronizing with the close, or nearly so, 
| of the late Republican Administration ! 


| good way against two or three such opposers. 
They caused him much annoyance for a time, 
even succeeding in thwarting his plans and 
putting him under arrest. But their enmity and 
folly soon wrought its own cure, and now again 
the work goes on prosperously, and we hear that 
the last Sabbath of September was a day of great 
rejoicing in the mission church at Sitka. Eleyen 
natives were baptized and received into the church 
by Dr. Jackson and Rey. Alonzo E. Austin. Four of 
them haying previously lived together according 
to native usages, asked for and received Christian 
marriage. 

As confirmatory of what we have above written, 


> 


| 


|| we quote the following from the Daily Oregonian, 


the principal paper of Portland, Oregon, and of so 


) late a date as Oct. 27th. The editor says: 
> Teast May it was reported from Alaska that Rey. 


Sheldon Jackson, United States General Agent of 
Edueation in Alaska, had been indicted by a 
Grand Jury for misdemeanors in connection with 
his work in the industrial school for the Indians 
there. It turns out, as might have been supposed, 
that the whole proceeding was purely malicious. 
| There are white men in Alaska who do not want 
| any work done among the natives for their in- 
struction or elevation. Especially they do not 
want the Indian girls instructed in morality and 
chastity, and for this reason they are very hostile 
toward Dr. Jackson’s work. When Judge Dawne 
arrived in Alaska, he caused Dr. Jackson to appear 
before his Court to answer to the indictments; but 
‘| upon hearing them, the Court ordered the proceed- 
ings dismissed, since they were sustained neither 
by facts nor law. Dr. Jackson will go on with his 
work. 
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eaves: MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 
We trust that no one will neglect to |; 
read the synopsis of the address made 
Sunday evening in the: Presbyterian | 
church by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, on 
Alaska, and the treatment the missiona- 
ries and their pupils have received at the 
hands of officials sent out by a Republi- 
can administration to administer justice 
in that far-off possession, but who provea 
so unworthy of the trust confided to 
them. 
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The Missions in Alaska—Drunken Officials: 
 —Their Spite at Dr, J ackson—Stirring 
up the Natives and. Russians— Witchenafe 
Selling Girls—Dr. Jackson put under 
Bonds—Put in Jail—The Schools Toa 
1— Change of Ojjicers—Trying for : 

: nt 


Dr. Jackson has been obliged to hold on his | 


several makeshifts that served the 
-well,a school and mission buildin 

erected just outside the village of Sitka, 
where there was no ownership of the land 
‘save a kind of “squatter’s” title. Here in 
the course of time buildings to the value of 
| $20,000 were erected. The mission became 
‘a power for good. The officers of the United | 


| States vessel located there cheerfully and 
| ably seconded the efforts of the missionaries 
to better that people and encouraged the 
natives to send their children to school, The 
expense proved a heavy burden, and finally 
Congress was asked to make an appropria+ 
tion to help carry on the school. At the same 
time to supply the lack of !aw, civil govero- 
ment was established. “If,” continued the 
speaker, “President Arthur had raked over 
the scums of the Republican party from 

Maine to California, he could not have found 

a lot worse than those he sent to administer 

the affairs of Alaska.” This was done in 

spite of the earnest request of the mission~ 
aries and against the wishes of Senators 
anxious that good and capable men should 
be appointed sto such important posts ina 
country 60 distant, where, removed from su- 
pervision, corrupt officers would be strongly 
tempted to make an evil use of their au- 
{ thority. The governor sent was soon 
| termed the “wooden governor.” During the 
most of the time he was there,he was drunk. 
| The fudge was termed the “dude,” and was 
} a man of mean parts, malicious disposition, 
}and intemperate habits. The District At- 
torney was drunk from the time he left lowa 
until he arrived in Alaska. He had been at 
one time a Deputy Marshal in Iowa, but was 
in no sense versed in the law. The marshal 
was a gambler, as were alsothe rest. It was 
not to be expected that this precious quar 
'tette would aid and encourage mission 
schools, and the opportunities for annoying 
| and injuring the schools soon cameand were 
| seized. 

As stated the mission buildings were lo- 
cated outside Sitka and the.land around 
them had been vested in them, It seems 
that the plains there are in great measure 
immense bogs of peat and one of these bogs 
surrounded the land occupied by the build- 
ings. A corduroy road hed been constructed 
| across & part of the bog and on the land be~ 
| longing to the school. This road was closed 
up by the missionaries by a gate near the 
mission buildings, but was diyerted and con. 
tinued in even better shape on the other 
side.the buildings, so that no great incon 
venience was done. This act of closing this | 
road plays an important part. It somehow 
stirred the bad blood of the officials to the| 
fever heat. ‘Lhe inhabitants of Sitka are 
composed chiefly of the native Indians and 
the Russian creoles. Between them there 
has existed a life long antipathy. The Rus- 


| sians who were opposed to the schools were 
| made to believe by the officials that the 


children of the Indians were getting adyan- 
tages superior to their own. The race 


|| prejudice was fanned into a flame. Citizens | 
|| meetings were held. The District Attorney, | 


while intoxicated, made an incendiary speech 
directed at the missionaries. The Russians 
were informed that the missions had no 
rights there nor had any claim on the land. 
Dr. Jackson was denounced. Individuals 
became so emboldened that they endeavored 


.| to seize land belonging to the schools. 


The 
moral condition of the people was such that 


} lawlessness could be easily encouraged. 


Though the organic law of the territory pro- 
hibited the importation and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, yet there were twenty- 
five saloons ih a town where there were bnt 
fifty whites. The Judge was too large a 
cousumer himself, and so failed to execute 
the law, even leaving large liquor bills be- 
hind him unpaid when he departed from 
Sitka. The Judge granted a temporary in- 
junction restraining the school authorities 
from inclosing the front yard of the achool 


| why the injunction should not be made per- 


pen cere: 


‘aided by an unfeeling 


\sionaries were naturally loth to i 
| They knew the woman kept a bons 
hrepute and guessed at her purpos 


ney. In the first instance 
‘woman of bad repute, hailin 
put im an appearance and 
an aunt a bright young girl 


ot he 


she appealed the State’s Attorney, 


gested the writ of babeas corpus. e plan 


worked, and the morning after the gir ‘ 
released, she was taken on board a 8 mer 
and conyeyed to house of prostitution a 
Victoria. It is the custom in Alaska for | 


) aud degredation. 


relatives to sell their girls into a life 
In one.case i 
parents had left @ girl in the school, ¢ 
her over into the complete chargé of 
teachers, they afterward returned den 
ing her up that they might thus disp 


The superintendent refused. M 
This failed 


the doors ope 
crossed could 
whipped and 
resulted, The 

the saloons, the da 
dens. Their whole energy w 
the annihilatiot of the mi 
month some fifty childr 
‘izgm. school, A girl di 
The report was cire 
the school bad bewi f 
‘stitious inhabitants of the vil 
belieyersin witchcraft, turn 
armed with knives and other w ap 

to the mission buildings, expecting: 
val! dead’ A terrible scene ensue 

of the crowd are only allayed ai 
hours. A girl escaped from sl 


came to the mission, was received a 


peal 


spectators applauded their brave! ; 
peopleare very superstitious on this | 
and deaths on account of witchcraft are 
uncommon. Pane iat ne 

- Finally to cripple completely the mis: 
enterprise, a grand jury, on hic 
seven Russian creoles, who co 
a word of English, was invited 
‘the charges against Dr. Jacks 
was made up to convict him. 
invited to appear before 
privilege by which he could. 
charges made against him, save the c 
reports stated by the attorney in his caroug: 
als. Four indictments were found agains! 
him, His crime was in shutting up th 
road and constructing the fence in front 
the mission premises. He wrote to the f 
man of the grand jury, asking that he mi 
be permitted to appear before it. Fort 
‘the attorney tried to secure another 1 
fment, charging him with trying to 
fence the jury unduly. Dr. Jackson was 
under bonds, $500 for each indictment 
August be made arrangements to come ea 
and so informed the officials. Waiting un 
the steamer was about ready to leave, t 
arrested him and put him in ; 
thet his bond was not lurge enqugh. 
released, the vessel had departed. Hi 
was increased to $800 ou each indict 
As the time approached for the arri 
olber steamer, a month intervenin 
ceived intimation that he was agal 
arrested on the ground of insuffic 
bond and agein imprisoned until 
had departed. Fortunately for him, th 


steamer brought an entire change © 
‘The. 


to investi 
m. Th 


lerai Gurland, investigated al} th 
against Dr. Jackson, found them 
‘and dismissed the suit.  Befc f 
left, the people, aszat -humbl 
thanked ‘bim-for fy x 

* he ne over 


ered 


spread | 

schools 50 
McAllister | 

, Rormer)y-elaiming’, 
intense Republican, 
: having been 
_ Jackson advised all 
terested in mis- 
oble work of uplifting a 
stitious people, to unite 
President Cleveland. He 
d the writing to him of per- 
e subject. Should the 
McAllister be universal, 


t the treatment accorded the 
itka and the corruption and 
on the part of the officials 
little stir in the States. Had 
jes in Persia been so treated, 
yuld have been great stir and excite-| 
ind ¢ xercise of the national authority | 


st in the address was marked | 
josures made produced a deep} 
nore so because Dr. Jackson is | 
wn here, his parents living in’ 
) re and: also because several of the 


ers and missionaries are from this sec- 
‘of the State. “ 
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as An Alaska Cerrectlon. 
To the Hditorof the lepublican-Register: 
at In your paper for November 9th (just re- 
} ceived) I find a full account of my late ad- 
| dress on Alaska. Your reporter did remark. 
ably well. But, as it is to be expected in so 
ee & an address, some inaccuracies crept in, 
|: imong them occurs this sentence. ‘The 
Judge * * * even leavingJarge liquor bills 
hind him unpaid when he departed from 
Sitka.” This was not said of Judge McAllis- 
ter, but of District Attorney Haskett. I have 
no reason to believe that the Judge left any 
| bills unpaid and am sorry that the statement 
| Should have got inte print. Please publish 
this correction and oblige Yours, 

: SHELDON JACKSON. 
Washington, D, C., Noy. 18, 1885. 
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MORE ABOUT ALASKA. 
Mr, John G. Brady, of Sitka, Alaska, is 
now in Chicago. He is one of the United 


States Commissioners, also Probate 
Judge, Justice of the Peace, Land Office 


Register, Notary Public, besides fur 


trader and storekeeper. To accorrespon- 
dent of the Tribune he communicated, 
_ among other things, the following,which 


_ fully corroborates the statement made}. 


here in the Presbyterian church a few 
‘Sundays ago by the Rev. Sheldon Jack- 


gon: 


“T understand strong influences are. at 
work to have Judge Ward McAllister rein- | 
Stated as Judgh of the Territory. When law 
was extended to Alaska McAllister was ‘ap= |) 


“AL 


REPUBLICAN - REGISTER#| 


of 


len? 


been in the Territory, 

‘the laws of Oregon. His 

/was what he found in 
‘as Assistant United State 
| Attorney .at San Francisco 
a New York caterer, 
mate friend of Attorney- , 
ter, and Brewster insisted on the appoint-| — 
ment. He was less than 80 years old, was 
an Hastern dude and Anglomaniac, had been 
a short time on the Pacific, and was desti-. 
tute of almost every attribute which would || 
entitle him to the ee conn of a | 
judicial, legal, and executive affairs of a ts horatoo nen ih : 
‘creat, haif-civilized Territory—for such relative Ry Mina at 
apes 41 annnintmant nractically gives. i ’ NO USE FOR MCALLISTER. i 


bs \: 22 
With h * * * JT understand strong influences are at work to have Judge Ward McAlliss 


i 


gloves ter reinstated as Judge of the erritory. When law was extended to Alaska Mc-}; 
terrien Allister was appointed Judec, though the appointment was opposed by Secretary 
ee Folger and other members of the Cabinet. He had never been in the Territory, 


tember : : Cees ae : 
Preside and knew nothing of the laws of Oregon. His eval experience was what he found 


Salem, in a brief term as Assistant United States District Attorney at San Francisco. His 
appoint father, a New York caterer, was an intimate friend of Attorney-General Brewster, 
the Sep and Brewster insisted on the appointment. He was less than 30 years old, was an 
the inf Pastern dude and Anglomaniac, had been a short time on the Pacific, and was 
vee destitute of almost every attribute which would entitle him to the supreme control of 
sion we the judicial, legal, and executive affairs of a great, half-eivilized Territory—for such 
Attorne control the appointment practically gives. With his little velvet jacket, high collar, 
same ti oloves and dandy cane, I tell you he was a rare curiosity in Sitka. May 17, 1884, 
admini the ‘erritory was made a judicial district. September last McAllister was removed 
totheD py President Cleveland and Judge Dawne of Salem, Oregon, appointed in his place, a 
probibi qhis appointment has to be confirmed by the Senate, and owing to the strength of : 
Beeoen the influences at work McAllister may be reinstated, which would be a serious oar 
jury, ar calamity for the Territory. He antagonized mission work, being assisted in this 
sians w by District Attorney Haskett, who was removed at the same time. Between these two 
guage. the so-called administration of law was a mockery, even to the natives. They made 
Englist the United States prohibitory law—which applies to Indian reservations—a dead 
With @ jotter, All the saloon keepers in the Territory were on the grand jary, and there 
sie were also on it three Russians who did not know the English language. Haskett 
said he guessed they kuew English enough for him, and that settled it. With a 
leaxeos white English-speaking population of perhaps 2,000 in the district there was no ex- | _ ay 
cuse for sucha jury. * * * 


if : ‘uted to the Century; a Mr. Freeburn; and an- 
4 other whose nameI cannot call up. Where is 

F ; 2 ledge of gold-bearing quartz on this island 
<< Se aft gee about 550 feet wide, the largest the world has 
MONDAY, NOVE 


ESerem | ever known. The compauy owns four claims 

Q 885. on this ledge. On completing their mill about 

MBER 23, 1 : MI four months ago they bored a tunnel in the 
al - ledge, and now have enough ore in sight to 

keep the miil working 150 years. The quartz 
has a bearing value of $8 to $20 per ton, and 


ALASKA, AAG % the cost of milling and mining is $1.25 per ton, 


** About five years ago placer miners began 


. ‘work on top of this ledge, and bad good re- 
turns for two or three years, until they had all 
A Far-Away Land Sadly in Need of the top ot the ledge washed clear. This 


the Govs- brought them toa quartz mountain. Work } 
Attention from was begun first with a five-stamp mill, and then | — i 
* ernment. this company located their claims and soon be- 


gan building a mili with 120 stamps and forty- 
‘sh eight concentrators. The supplies had to bs 
Nol} itka Furnishes | brought by the monthly steamers from San 
John G. Brady of si Francisco; they had to erect a sawmill and cut 
Some Interesting Facis About their timber; and after long, arduous, and ex- 
. pensive Jabor they have now at work the big- | 

His Home. gest stamp mill [have ever heard of. I think 
Dudes that within two or three years there will be at 
Bi least 1,000 stamps at work in the district. The 
Gold and Silver by the Ton—The Seal- possibilities of mining in Alaska seem bound- 


: 


yi jless—this is merely a scratch on the surface of 
skin Industry A ae wan acontineht. There is known to be a silver 
f : ae Pe oe 
fous or. mountain away in the Northwestern district, 
ly & Genero , and attempts have already been made to grasp } 


its riches, but without success. | 
“On the coast opposit Douglas Island is Juno 

City, which now leads Sitka in population. | — 

Gov. A. P. Swineford, the new Governor, lives | 


Mr. John G. Brady of Sitka, Alaska, is at 
present in the city purchasing supplies for his 


store in that far-away, little-known, and much- there. He used to be editor of the Marquette | 

‘mismanaged portion of the United States pos- Mining Journal in Michigan, and he has just |) ‘ 
i \ the first time, it is believed completed arrangements to start a paper in 

ogaaaterya Pokey Alaska has come to Chicago Alaska. Itwill be called the Alaskan. I bought — 

that a residento a lida alebes and shipped the presses when passing through | 

to buy goods, and the fact speaks volum Portland. The paper will be owned by a com- 

the progress of that Territory. Mr. Brady has || pany of which the Governor is President, and — 

Deen a resident of Alaska for the jast seven || jn which I have some interest. hr evi } 

years. Alittle over & year ago, when the first || SOME THINGS THEY WANT. ‘ * : 


a | * Now Jet me tell you what we want the Go 

f law was extended to Alaska, Mr. | + 5 V4 
ee Lecter one of the four United pet a Be for us! We want mall yviciaa 
= ith the Governor, ||. month from Puget Sound instead of monthly, — 
‘States Commissioners, who, Wi * as at present. Twenty-four times a year is not | 
Judge, and District Attorneys, represent the too often to hear from the outside world. We 
authority of the Government and run all the |} want some interior mail facilities. There | 
legal and official business of the Territor, ie ek ai a eee antoete arian betr oa 
. Pia i i ip 0 rior or ong | 
Mr. Brady is Commissioner for that strip € the coast except haphazad individual arrange- 
land some thirty miles wide and several hundred || ments; we want the Government to estapilg GH 
miles long which skirts the British posses- 


a regular postal communication between the 
towns pad villages. This all refers to South- 
T ¢ eastern Alaska. Now there is another poin 
This is the only district into which civ! | Alasica on the western coast which is still mo} 
badly treated—Codiac. When thenUn 
States got the territory from the Rus 


f 


b. 

re are more left after the 

: ach year than there was the ye: 
evious. The skins sell at about 
ad each, which would make an 4 
al revenue of $2,000,000, less expenses. 
ator Miller is now _ the 
monopoly, and there 


is 


| Paby as well asfor many othors—tor cohimer~ 
ia Fiera eee Un Pe ude : BR il 
| cial reasons only that Alaske ula 3 in 
y only— a shoul 
poraggabe a the outside world.” are 
r, Brady also gave some interesting in- 
qormiavon on the fishing and canning industries 
n Alaska, the habits and superstitions of the 
natives, the work of the missionaries, the 
_coniical administration of law among the 
whites, the work of Commander Henry Glass 
of the United States vessel Wachusett in his 
attempts to abolish slavery among the tribes 
the magnificent 1,000-mile stretch of smooth 
water along the southeastern coast, the crops 
and temperature, and various other matters 
affecting the condition or prospects ot the ter- 
ritory. He dwelt especially on the need of 
land laws. The mining Jaws apply. to Alaska 
but it has no land laws, and no one can hold 
Jands or houses except by squatter right and 
actual occupation against all comers. 


— 


| 
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, . 


| Persecutions of the Indian Training! 
and Industrial School at | 
| Sitka,. Alaska. 


| Communicated.] 


In 1880 the Presbyterian Board of | 
Home Missions established an indus- 
| trial school for native boys at Sitka, 
Alaska. In 1882 a girls’ department 
was added. In 1884 it was madea 
contract school with the U.S. govern- 
ment, and the facilities for industrial 
training increased. It coatinued to 
grow in numbers and usefulness until 
March, 1885, when there were 61 girls 
and 42 boys in attendance. 
__ During the first years of the school 
it had the efficient support of Cap-! 
tains Glass, Lull, Beardslee and 
Coglan, Lieutenants Symonds and 
_ Bolles, and other officers of the navy 
_ stationed in Alaska waters. In the 
fall of 1884 the first civil officers 
arrived and law was extended over 
Alaska. Very strangely and unex-| 
pectedly the civil officers located at 
_ Sitka, with the exception of Secretary 
Lewis and Commissioner Brady, were 
_ either indifferent or threw their influ- 
_ence directly or indirectly against the 
school work. ‘he most decided op- 
| por lor: however, came from Mr. 
| Haskett, of Iowa, U. S. District Attor- 
ney for Alaska—a drunkard, low in 
_ his tastes and obscene in his conver- 
sation. Shunned by his official asso- 
_ ciates, spending much of his time in 
_ saloons, incited by the misrepresenta- 
| tion and cursing of the missionaries 
} 
i 


| 
| 
} 
| 


which he daily heard, he evidently 
Conceived the idea the it would be a 
_ popular thing to join in the hue and 
ery against the missionaries. His 
st effort was to revive and fan the * 
race prejudice between the Rus-— 
reole and the natives, which he 
ere was danger of blood- 
1 sought to fill the ~ 
natives with suspicion 


|} properly call 


4 school. Whe U.S. Distrie 
as opened he used his Au 


nee to get on the gran 


| English. 
' fact, he replied that he could make 


pose. He also nominated a foreman 
that he could use, and it is rumored 
that he and his foreman were over 
heard entering into a combination 
“to go for Dr. Jackson.” ee 
With a packed grand jury, it 1s not 
strange that he secured five indict- 
- ments (it is said that the jury stood 
| 12 to 11) against Rev. Sheldon Jack- 
gon for building fences, walks and 


| other improvements for the school 


upon government lands granted by 
Congress for the purpose. These 
indietments are so manifestly unjust 
and so much like persecution, that 
they were all set aside by the court. 
Gongressforbids the “importation, 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors” in Alaska. And yet there 
are at least twenty saloons in south- 
eastern Alaska were intoxicating 
liquor is openly sold, and the district 
attorney is a+ daily customer. The 
lowest kind of dance houses are 1n 
full blast without a license; native 
girls from 12 to15 years of age are 
frequently outraged; slaves are 
bought and sold by the natives—but 
the U.S. district Attorney had no 
time to bring these trivial offenses 
before the grand jury. It was more 
important for the public welfare “to 
go for the missionaries.” ‘The district 
attorney was also active in securing 
injunctions against all the leading 
male teachers, restraining them from 
work on the school property, which 
injunctions have been dissolved by 
the court. 
Congress, in the organic act provid 
ing a civil government for Alaska, 
following the precedent made in the 
organization of the Territory of Ore- 
gon and afterwards the territory of 


land for the use of each mission sta- 
tion among the Indians. Mr. Haskett 
stirred up the creoles to feel that the 
said laud might be needed some day 
tor their children. This resulted in 
two or three so called “citizens’ 
' meetings,” mainly composed of _cre- 
oles, at which resolutions were adopt- 
 edand sent to Washington, protesting 
_ against the industrial school being 
allowed the use of the land. At these 
| mectings the U.S. district attorney 
- was the chief speaker, atthough so 
drunk that a portion of the time he 
could not even sit up. In his drunken 
and incendiary harangues, he assured 
them as a lawyer that tie school had 
no control of the land where their 
_ buildings were, and that if any Rus- 
sian wanted any of the land claimed 
by the school, all he had to do was to 
_ go and occupy it. As a consequence, 
one of the simple minded creoles 
went into the front yard of the school, 
staked out the corners of a house and 
commenced getting out the founda 
' tion for a dwelling house for himself. 
' Several others were preparing to do 
the same thing. This necessitated 
the immediate construction of a fence 
in front of the school grounds, which 
had not previously been done, as the 
entire forcehad been at work on the 
school buildings. Upon the setting 
of the fence posts the U.S. district 


aby e 


d jury several 
~ Russians, who could not understand © 
When the Judge very 
ed his attention to that — 


them understand enough for his pur-— 


Washington, reserved 640 acres of. 


J and Judge McAllister as their tools. — 


distance a: 
xéad, and built 
them), and an injunction was se 
against tho ofiicers of the school 
bidding the completion of ‘the f 
the clearing out of underbrush an 
grading of the land, the setting out | 
of shade trees, construction of wa 
or even any work on the scheol| 
buildings themselves. This injune- 
sion, as said before, was dissulve 
Upon the aequisition of Alaska in 
1867 a company of U.S. troops was 
_stationod at Sitka. In procuring their 
fuel they first cut the trees accessibie 
> the beach. When those nearest 
the beach were gone they naturally 
cnt those adjoining, all the time pen- 
etrating farther into the woods aad — 
farthor. from the beach. After the 
first rise of ground at the beach the 
‘land is swampy, andin order to get 
‘out the logs they made a temporary 
eorauroy road. The farther thoy 
penetrated the forest for wood the 
larger the road grow, uatil, when the 
sroops were withdrawn in 1877, it was 
nearly half a mile long., After’ the 
doparture of the soldiers the road 
was practically abandoned. It com- 
menced on the beach and abruptly 
termainated in the woods. Its com-. 
mencing, ending and whole course 
‘was on the school land. In order to 
enclose the school buildings and 
secare better discipline, the superin-' 
tendent will need to fence across the 
former wood road. But as the cem 
ebery is reached from the wood road 
by a trail through a marsh, the school 
has commenced the construction, at |_ 
their own expense, of a road at the | 
side of the school grounds instead of | 
through them. The new road will be, 
‘better and more convenient, to the 
village than the old one, and when 
extended will open a straight street 
from the beach to the cemetery. The 
old road will not be fenced across 
until the new one is completed. . Any 
other community of American citizens’ 
would cordially acquiesce in this 
change, but here it is met with the 
| threat of mob violence, and the false 
‘hood is telegraphed to the Associated 
Press that the school at Sitka is 
‘fencing up the road to a cemetery. 
Thus an institution established at 
‘considerable expense, supported in 
part by.an annual appropriation of 
‘Congress, and equipped to do a good 


| work, is crippled, and the purpose of. 


the government to civilize the natives 
is hindered by evil-disposed men, 
using U. S. District Attorney Haskett' 


P| 


‘| °To add to the difficultics, about 
| this time one of the school girls died 
‘} with pneumonia. She had careful 
nursing and every needed attention, 
even to the medical attendance of the 
surgeon on the U. 8. man of war | 
After the burial someone started the 
story among the natives that the 
matron of the school Lad bewitched | 
tho girl and caused her death. Soon | 
there was an excited mob at the 
school clamoring to take their chil- | 
dren home, for fear the matron would | 
“kill trem also. Through the influence | 
of superstitious fear on the part of} 
the Indians and the active opposition | 
of the U.S. district attorney and || 
others inciting the Indians on, in a} 
few days forty-seven children were |, 
taken from school and remanded |, 
| back to the filth, superstition, degra- 
dation and vice of their former native 
condition. 
Among those removed from the 
school was a girl 17 years of age, whe 
had been sold into prostitution by 
her own mother. In some way sha 
hed eserped and found both aa asy 
Tum and a homo in a school, but now 
she was turned loose to destruction. 
Another, a girl of 15, and her sister, 
10 years of age, had been picked ap 
on the beach at a mining camp. They || 
were without friends or home, almost 
without clothing, and in a starving 
condition. Through neglect and 
erne!l treatment the younger girl was 
almost blind. Theso orphan sisters 
were taken into the school, clothed, 
fed and kindly cared for. Media| 
attendance was provided and the 
younger one restored to sight. The |} 
sisters wera making fair progress iu 
their studies aud learning. to evs! || 
sew, etc., when the break ezmo ain! 
bhey wero taken in charve by an aunt. || 
Tho elder one was sent into prostitu 
tion, and the auntis living off the 
wages of tho child’s shame. The 
younger one, alier a little, escaped 
from her relatives aud returned to]! 
the school. When hor aunt came for}! 
ber she ¢elung toone of the lady] 
teachers and had to be taken away by |) 
force. Again she returned to the| 
school and again wus torn away. The| 
turd time she returned it seemed so } 
inhuman and outrageous to fores the 
poor thing into a life that sho was 
making such desperate cfforts . to | 
eseape, that tho officers of the school || 
retused to let ber cruel relatives have || 
ier, preferring, that if she must be 
taken away, the responsibility should | 
resi upon the court. It is rumored 
that this poor orphan girl is to be 
returned io her aunt by a writ of 
habeas corpus, and kept until she is! 


old enough to earn wages by a life of | 
sin. 
Another, a girl of 14, last winter | 
when about to be sold for postitution 
for the benefit of a distant relative, | 
escaped from her grandmother, who 
was guarding her, and came to the 
school. As the result of the decision 
of the court, she, too, was remanded 
back to the ernel treatment of her 
heathen relatives, and has been lost 
to a virtuous life. al 
Another, a girl of about 17, was 
about to be sold into prostitution by 
her aunt and step-mother. The two] 
women, quarreling over the division 
of the blood money, came to settle 
the dispute betore Mr. A. T. Lewis, 
clerk of the court. Mr. Lewis, whose 
influence has eyer been on the side of 
humanity and the schools, took the 


as 
re 


girl from her unnatural protectors’ 
and placed her in the school. This 
girl was also sent back to her former 
abode of cruelty. etd PUL CS 
Some three years ago a little girl 
10 years of age was accused of witch- 
craft. The tribe bound her with 
ropes. One great stalwart chief, 
holding one end of the rope and 
walking in advance, dragged the girl 
‘after him, while another came behind | 
holding fast to the other end of the 
rope. These men were the admiration |, 
of the tribe for their bravery in hold- 
ing bound between them a little, 
puny, starved girl. She was rescued 
by Mr. Austin, one of the teachers, 
and placed in the school. During the 
troubles she was returned to her tribe, 
and may yet be tortured to death as 
a witch. 
And thus among the boys. One 
had been sold twice asa slave belore 
he was: brought into the school. 
Another had been shot asa slave, 
and a bullet sent crushing through 
jhis shoulder. A thirdhad been tied | 
up asa witch and kept four days 
without food, when he was rescued. 
Another, when born, was about to be 
killed by his parents to save the 
trouble of bringing him up, but a 
neighboring woman, taking pity on |! 
the babe, took him to her own home|) 
until he should be old enough to} 
place in the school. 
Many others had come under the 


protection of the school through 
many trials and dangers. They 
were makiug good progress in books 
and industrial pursuits and were ad- 
/vancing in the ways of civilization. 
‘The older boys were looking forward | 
to ahe erection of American houses: 
for themselves, when the break came | 
the work was greatly set back. 

For seven years earnest men and 
women inthis far off land exiled 
from friends and society, amid many 
hardships and privations, have toiled 
to overcome the prejudices of the 
natives and secure children, that by 
means of an industrial education the 
rising generation may be taken out of 
the degraded condition of their fath- 
er sand placed into that of intelligent 
citizenship. 

And now tosee it possible for a 
drunken U. 8. District Attorney and 

a subservient Judge in one month to 
take out of an industrial training 
school 47 ont of 103 children, seems a 
parody onthe boasted progress and 
| humanity of the 16th century. 

®.5.—The thanks of all good citi- 
zens, irrespective of party lines, are | 
Gus the President for the prompt re-| 
moval of the above officers, 


* 


Licrald aud Lreshoter, 


eo 
1,6, MONFORT, F.C. MONFORT, H.R, MONYORT, 


Editors and Proprietors. 


@, E, BABB, J, M. WAMPLER, 8. 8. GILSON, 
Co-Editors. 
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SCHOOLS AT SITKA, ALASKA. 
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BY SHELDON JACKSON, D.D, 


In 1880 the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions established an industrial 
school for native boys at Sitka, Alaska, 
In 1882 a girls’ department was added. 
Tn 1884 it was made a contract school 


——— 
a 
with the United States Government, and mh 
facilities for industrial training ncreasec. 
It continued to grow in numbers and Ae 
fulness until March, 1885, when there 
were 61 girls and 42 boys in attenien 
During the first years of the school A ad | 
the efficient support of Captains G a 
Lull and Beardslee, Lieutenants Simonds | 
and Bolles, and other officers of the navy 
stationed in Alaska waters. In the fall of 
1884 the first civil officers arrived, and 
law was extended over Alaska. Very 
strangely and unexpectedly, the civil We 
cers located at Sitka, with the exception ty) 
Secretary Lewis and Commissioner Brady, | 
were either indifferent or threw their in- | 
fluence directly or indirectly against the | 
scheol work. The most decided opposi- | 
tion, however, came from Mr. Haskett, of 
Iowa, U. 8. District Attorney for Alaska 
Congress forbade the “importation, manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors 1n 
Alaska, and yet there are at least thirty 
saloons in Southeastern Alaska, where in- 
toxicating liquor is openly sold. The 
‘lowest kind of dance houses are in full 
blast without alicense. Native girls, from 
twelve to fifteen years of age, are frequently 
outraged; native men and women are tor- 
tured to death as witches; slaves are 
bought and sold by the natives. But the 
U.S. District Attorney had no time to bring) 
these trivial offenses before the grand jury. 
The District Attorney was also active 10 
procuring injunctions against all the lead- 
ing male teachers, restraining them from 
work on the school property, which in-) 
junctions have been dissolved by the | 
court. Learning last spring that Dr. 
Jackson was going east, and that Prof. | 
Austin was a Commissioner to the General | 
Assembly, he had them subpoenaed as 
witnesses before the grand jury at the 
May term of Court—not that he needed | 
their testimony, but simply to annoy them 
and disarrange their plans. When the 
Judge gave Dr. Jackson permission to 
leave, the night of the sailing of the steam- 
er the District Attorney attempted to raise. 
a mob and remove him from the steamer 
‘by force. This was only prevented by the | 
firmness of Acting-Governor A. T. Lewis. 
| Congress, in the organic act providing 
a civil government for Alaska, following 
the precedent made in the organization of 
the Territory of Oregon, and afterward| 
the Territory of Washington, reserved 640) 
acres of land for the use of each mission | 
station among the Indians. , 
Upon the acquisition of Alaska in 1867, 
a company of U.S. troops was stationed 
at Sitka, In procuring their fuel, they first |. 
cut the trees accessible to the beach. 
When those nearest the beach were gone, || 
‘they naturally cut those adjoining, all the} 
‘time penetrating farther into the woods 
‘and farther from the beach. After the 
first rise of ground at the beach, the land 
is swampy, and, in order to get out the) 
logs, they made a temporary corduroy | 
road. he farther they penetrated the 
forest fog wood, the longer the road grew, 
until, when the troops were withdrawn in 
1877, it was nearly half.a mile long. Aft- 
er the departure of the soldiers, the road 
was practically abandoned. It commenced 
on the beach and abruptly terminated in 
|the woods. Its commencement, ending and 
whole course was on the school land. In 
order to inclose the school buildings and 
secure better discipline, the superintend- 
ent will need to fence across this former 
wood road. But asthe cemetery is reached 
from this wood road by a trail through a 
marsh (there is no road to the cemetery, 
and in order that the procession on Deco- 
ration Day might reach it without wading 
through the mud, the boys uf the Indian} 
School laid down plank and evergreen 
boughs), the school has commenced the 
construction, at its own expense, of a road 
at the side of the school grounds, instead 
of through them. The new road will be 
better and more convenient to the village 
than the old one, and when extended, will 
open a straight street from the beach to 


. 


Re, a 
—'lthe cemetery. The old road will not be 

‘| fenced across until the new one is com- 
pleted. Any other community of Ameri- 
|can citizens would cordially acquiesce in 
this change, but here it is met with the 
threat of mob violence; and the falsehood 
lis telegraphed to the Associated Press that 


| to a cemetery. 
lished at considerable expense, supported 
in part by an annual appropriation of 


| Congress, and equipped to do good work,| — 
the Gov-| — 
ernment to civilize the natives is hindered. | — 


is crippled, and the purpose of 


On the llth of March last, the United 
States monthly mail steamer arrived at 
Sitka, bringing an Indian woman of ques- 
tionable character, who claimed possession 
of ono of the girls in the Industrial School. 
‘The girl is a half-breed,from fourteen to six- 
teen years of age, and an orphan. She is a 
good English scholar, and quite attractive 
in her personal appearance. The woman 
claimed to be a relative, but is not the 
nearest of kin. She had no papers of 
guardianship, nor any truth to support her 
claim, nor was she the guardian of the 
girl according to Indian customs. On the 
contrary, the dying mother gave her girl 
to Mrs. McFarland, matron of the school, 
who thus, in equity, became the proper 
guardian of the child. 
| The officers of the school very properly 
refused to let the girl go. The woman 
| then, at the instigation, and with the as- 
| sistance, of some evil-disposed white men, 
| took out a writ of habeas corpus. A spe 
cial term of the court was held at 8 o'clock 


| were refused a hearing, and the girl, who 
had cried all the afternoon for fear that 
she would be taken away, was given into 
the custody of the woman. Thus a girl 
in process of training at the expense of 
the U. S. Government toward a virtuous 
and useful womanhood, was by a U. 8. 
Court remanded back inte barbarism, and 
given over to a woman who took her down 


| into prostitution. 

{ Last winter, an Indian sorcerer and his 
| wife brought their daughter, about twelve 
| years of age, and placed her in the school 
tor five years. A few weeks afterward, 
having an opportunity of selling her to 
some visiting Indians, her parents came 
and asked to take her out of the school. 
This was refused by the superintendent. 
They then offered to send her brother in 
her place. The superintendent replied 
that he would take the boy if they wished, 
but would retain the girl. They then of- 
fered him ten dollars in money, if he 
would let the girl go Falling to procure 
her, they hired two Indians to steal her. 


| the school at Sitka is fencing up the road) ~ 
Thus, an institution estab-| 


in the evening, The officers of the school |. 


to Victoria, B, C., to be probably forced 


These men were concealed around the 


5 

% premises a week before they were discov- 
3 ered and captured. 

: While these events were transpiring, — 


the first girl had been taken from the 
school on a writ of habeas corpus. En- 


| before assisted the sorcerer in securing a 

writ, and the girl was produced in court. 

. Upon this occasion, Judge McAllister 
ruled: 

__ “1, That the verbal contract of the pa- 

_ rents in placing their child in school was 


_ not binding. 2. That as a white man can 


not make a contract with an Indian, a 
| written contract would be illegal. "3. 
That if the officers of the school attempted 
to restrain the children from running 
away, or leaving whenever they wished, 
: ree h be liable to fine and imprison- 
These decisions may be very good 
_ but they are certain] Lay dee onee 
the best interests of the schools in Alaska 
___|to the native population, and the commu- | 
_ {nity at large. ‘These decisions left the of 
% ficers of the school powerless to maintain 
_ | necessary discipline. Ifa child failed in 
es hig /essona, quarreled with his sshoolmates 
tk neglected his work cr transgressed the 
ules of chool, and any attempt was 


7 


| 


couraged by this, the same white men as 


|lthe matron of the school had bewitched 


| Through the influence of superstitious fear 


| native condition. 
| from the school was a girl seventeen years 


| had escaped, and found both an asylum 
|} and a home in the school, but now she 
| was turned loose to destruction. Another, 


jan aunt. 


_, accused ot witchcraft. The tribe bound 


_ ed to death as a witch. 


made to correct him, in a fit of anger or 
sulkiness he could leave the institution, | 
for the Court had thrown the doors wide | 


She had careful nursing, and ev- 


attendance of the surgeon of the U. 8. 
man-of-war. After the burial; some one 
started the story among the natives that 


the girl, and caused her death. Soon 
there was an excited mob at the school, 
clamoring to take their children home, for 
fear the matron would kill them also. 


on the part of the Indians, and the active 
opposition of the officials and others incit- 
ing the Indians on, in a few days forty- 
seven children were taken from school 
|and remanded back to the filth, supersti- 
tion, degradation and vice of their former 
Among those removed 


ot age, who had been sold into prostitution 
by her own mother. In some way, she | 


| a girl of fifteen, and her sister, ten years 
| of age, had been picked up on the beach 
at a mining camp. They were without 
| friends or home; almost without clothing, 
jand in a starving condition. Through 
| neglect and cruel treatment, the younger 
| girl was almost blind. These orphan sis- 

ters were taken into the gchool, fed, cloth- 
|ed and kindly cared for. Medical attend- 
ance was provided, and the younger one 
restored to sight. The sisters were mak- 
‘ing fair progress in their studies, and 
learning to cook, sew, etc., when the break 
came, and they were taken in charge by 
The elder one was sold into 
prostitution, and the aunt is living off the 
wages of the child’s shame. The younger 
‘one, after a little, escaped from her rela- 
tives, and returned to the-school. ‘When 
‘her aunt came for her, she clung ¢0 one of) 
‘the lady teachers, and had to be taken 
away by force. Again she returned to the 
scbool, and again was torn away. The 
‘third time she returned, it seemed so in- 
human and outrageous to force the poor 
thing into a life that she was making such 
desperate efforts to escape, that the officers 
of the school refused to let her cruel rela- | 
tives have her, preferring, that if she must 
‘be taken away, the responsibility should 
rest upon the Court. | 
Some three years ago, a little girl was 


her with a rope. One stalwart chief, hold- 


open. e 

T'o add to the difficulties, about this time | — 
Jone of the school-girls died with pneu: | 
| monia. 
| ery needed attention, even to the medical | 


ing the rope, walked in advance, dragging 
the girl after him, while another came be- 


hind, holding the other end of the rope. 


These men were the admiration of the tribe 
| for their bravery in holding bound between 
them a puny, starved girl of ten. She was 
rescued by Prof. Austin, and placed in the 
Home. During the trouble, she was re- 
‘turned to the tribe, and may yet be tortur- 


And thus also among the boys. One 
‘had been sold as aslave twice before he 
‘was brought to the school. Another was 
shot as a slave, and a ballet sent crushing 


‘through his shoulder. A third had been |. 


tied up as a witch, and kept without food 
four days, when he was rescued. An- 
‘other, when born, was about to be killed 
‘by his parents, to save the trouble of 
bringing him up. A neighboring woman 
took pity on the babe, and removed him 
to her own house, until he was old enough 
‘to place in the school. Many others had 
‘come under the protection ot the school 
through many trials and dangers. They 
were making good progress in books and 
industrial pursuits, and were advancing 
in the ways of civilization. The older 
ones were looking forward to the estab- 
Jishment of American houses for them- 
selves, when the break came, and the work 
was greatly set back. 
For seven years, earnest men and wom- 
en in this far-off country, exiled from 


| 
| 


|the degraded condition of their fathers, 
and placed into that of intelligent Ameri- | 


‘\seems a parody on the boasted progress| 
jand humanity of the nineteenth century. | — 


friends and society, amid 


a 

and privations, have toiled to overcome 
the prejudices of the natives and secure 
their children, that by means of an indus- 
trial education, they may be taken out of 


can citizenship. That 47 out of 103 chil- 
dren should be taken out of the schools, | — 


The removal of the objectionable officers i‘ 


by the President deserves the thanks ofall} 
_|good citizens, irrespective of party lines 


ema 


TROUBLE IN ALASKA. 


At the May term of court in Alaska, U. 
8. District Attorney Haskett, before a 


| Grand Jury, a number of whom could not |- 


understand English, secured four indict- 
ments against Rey. Sheldon J ackson, who 
has been Superintendent of the Indian 
Training School at Sitka. The alleged of- 
| fense was that, in pbuilding (ences and other 
| improvements on the school property, he 
had obstructed a so-called public highway. 
The school buildings are upon Government 
land, for the land laws of the country have 
‘not been extended to Alaska; but the land 
| was specially reserved for the school by an 
act of Congress. The four indictments 
were for different stages of one and the 
game offense. If the alleged acts had been 
really committed, the penalty is a fine of 
from $25 to $500. The bail was placed at 
the extreme limit—$500 for each case—and 
accepted by the Judge, and the trial set 
for the November term of the court. 
Dr. Jackson is now the United States | 
General Agent for Education in Alaska. 
Receiving instructions at Washington to 


eee Sener 


‘establish certain public schools, and have]. 


the fall term commence early in September, 


‘he went aboard the August mail steamer, | 
with school furniture, charts, books, etc., |” 


‘to make the round of Southeastern Alas- 
ka, and set the schools in operation. 
‘Just as the gang-plank was to be drawn 
in, and the steamer leave Sitka, he was 
‘arrested. The warrant was issued at 9 
o'clock in the morning for Dr. Jackson to 


appear before the Judge, and increase the 


‘amount of his bonds. The serving of the| 


“warrant was delayed six hours, until the 
steamer was leaving. Instead of having 
lthe warrant made out, as usual, by the 
Clerk of the Court, it was privately made 
out by the Judge and District Attorney. | 
The warrant called upon the Marshal to 
bring Dr. Jackson immediately before the 
Judge. Instead of being taken to the 
court, where his bonds could have been 


| 


taken before the Judge, arrangements 


free. 
‘| month, Dr. Jackson is compelled to remain 
at Sitka for a month until the next steam- 
er. By this detention four Government 
| schools, that were to commence at the 
| usual time, were obstructed The feeling 
of indignation on the part of the citizens 
is intense. -All classes and nationalities 
unite in condemning the outrage. Judge 
McAllister and District Attorney Haskett 


A 


Aen: 


fixed up in ten minutes, Dr, Jackson was cy 
locked up in a cell, and refused even an| 
empty box to sit upon. After the steamer | ' 
|left, and was safely out of reach, he was | 


made for increasing his bonds, and set| — 
But, as there is only one steamer a} 


hava recently been removed by the Presi-| — 


/ 
wey awe 


dent. When their Puecceects the 
law-abiding people of Alaska will breathe 
freer. In the interest of all the parties 
in the case, a full investigation on the 
| part of the Government would appear to be 


, demanded. re 
ee " ee 


Presbyterian Banner, 
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Dr, Sheldgn Jackson Vindicated. 


The Daily Oregonian, Portland, Oregon, of 


Oct. 27, contains the following editorial : 


Last May it was reported from Alaska that 


Rev. Sheldon Jackson, United States Gen- 
eral Agent of, Education in Alaska, had 
been indicted by a Grand Jury for misde- 
meanors in connection with his work in the 


industrial school for the Indians there. It 


turns out, as might have been supposed, 


that the whole proceeding was purely ma- 
licious, There are white men in Alaska 
who do not want any work done among the 


natives for their instruction or elevation. 


‘THE YERY CURIO 
CERNING 1 


_ 


Was a Young Judge Sacrificed in Alaska ¢— | 


A Father’s Plea for Justice—The Presi- 
dent’s Stern Answer—He Will Not Read 
Letters Brought by Mr. McAllister—The 
Legal Aspects of the Case. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 28,—Among the appoint- 
ments made by ex-President Arthur during his 
Jast year in office was that of Ward McAllister, jr., 
a son of Mr Ward McAllister, the well-known 
New York lawyer and society man, as United 
States District Judge of Alaska. The appointment 
at the time was warmly commended by the press, 
irrespective of party, of the Pacific slope, where 
Mr. McAllister, jr., had resided for some years. 
Mr. McAllister is now about thirty-one years of age, 
was graduated from the Harvard Law School, and 
was admitted to the New York Bar. He afterwards 


entered the firm of McAllister & Bergin, of which || 


his uncle, Mr. Hall MeAllister, the noted San Fran- 
cisco lawyer, is the senior member, and which is 
the oldest law firm in California. He was appointed 
Assistant United States District-Attorney for 
California, and served two years in that 
office, being appointed from it to - the 
Judgeship above mentioned. The office is a four 


years’ one and commands a salary of $3,000, At the || 


time of Mr. McAllister’s appointment ex-President 


Arthur also appointed Mr. 8. F. Wilson as Associate. 


Justice of New Mexico, Mr. John T. Morgan as 
Chief-Justice of Idaho, Mr. Sumner Howard as Chief- 
Justice of Arizona,Mr, D. H. Pinney as Associate. 
Justice of Arizona, Mr. W. T. Fitzgerald, as As- 


i ep 
of Alaska, since removed, wrote to th 
regarding this missionary: ‘* He is € 
great mass of the peone of Alaska, an : 
tion for veracity is so low that his word is 
lieved by the inhabitants here 
Heaven was never, in my opinion, 
‘worn. I denounce him as a hypocrite, 
dishonest man, a malicious libeller and- 
honest men, He has boastedin publie 
he has eighteen United States Senators: 
and command who would vote as he com 
any proposition. What trouble le has had be 
solely of his own making and he is inno sense ¢ 
Yoartyr. . He, was criminally indicted at Sitk 
May, 1885, by a Grand Jury of the best- 
Alaska on tive charges, and was relieved from 
solely on account of an irregularity; in other wo: 
a teeanicality in the proceedings. Morally am 
fact he is not yet purged of these indictments. — 
majority of the worihy men and women associ 
wita him are deserving of much commiseration. 
believe them to have been houest and sincere 
their Christian work.” Gov. Swineford, the presen) 
Democratic Governor of Alaska, appointed — 
President Cieveland, wrote under date of Oct. 13 T 
the Secretary of the Interior regarding this sa 
missionary: ‘‘ He isa bad, designing man, an 
rant rogue and a hypocrite. I believe he has lie 
about the number of schools establshed and abo: 
other matters. When I came here I found him u 
der four indictments, three for obstructing public 
highways and one lor atiempting to influence the | 


ground they were dismissed. The next th 
missionary appeared atthe jail accompanied by 
photographer, doubled himself up in 
darkest cells and in this position had him 
graphed. @When arrested previously 


these charges he had been locked up fo 
not exceeding ten minutes. Now, armed ¥ 
ness knows how many of these photogra 
away on a steamer with them, intending, 
to pose as a full-pledged martyr and wit 
of still further imposing on and infiue 
Sympathies of the good ladies of the Hom 
through whose influence he boasts he is ab 
iguence ag Presivent in all matters pertai 
the conduct of affairs in Alaska, If la 

the man’s real character I would not f 
the least.” i 


ially they do not want the Indian girls 

mcr tte in Porky and chastity, and for sociate Justice of Arizona, Mr. Seward Smith as 
this reason they are very hostile toward Dr. \ Associate Justice of New Mexico, Mr. John Coburn 
Jackson’s work, When Judge Dawne ar- a8 Associate Justice of Montana and Mr, 8, C, Win- 
rived in Alaska he caused Dr, Jackson to gard as Associate Justice of Washington Territory. 
appear before his court to answer to the in- In August last President Cleveland removed all 
dictments ; but upon hearing them the court these appointees of ex-President Arthur, together 

with the Governor, District-Attorney and United 


ordered the proceedings dismissed, since they : 
were sustained neither by facts nor law. States Marshal of Alaska, and has since appointed 


| Dr. Jackson will go on with his work, 
<> 


aT! ms 


Teese pale. 


other persons in their place. Judge McAllister pro- 
ceeded directly to Washington, and in making in- 
quiries of the Department of Justice was informed 
that he had been removed in consequence of charges 


Notwithstanding this testimony, made both to ti 
President and the Secretary of the Interior, from no} 
only the former Republican Governor of Alas) 
against a fellow-appointee of the same politic: 


faith, but by the present Democratic Govern 
pointed by President Cleveland himself, th 
sionary, On whose charges Judge McAllister w: 
removed, has not been removed or even suspen 
from his official position. 4 é 
After the removal of his son, Judge MeAll 
and before the latter reached Washin; 
while in fact he was in San Francisco way 
Hast, Mr Ward McAllister had during the first 
week in October an interview with the President in 
Washington. President Cleveland said: ‘* Take | 
this matter of your son to the Attorney-General, — 
t is not one for me to deal with. Te 
Mr. McAllister. —Mr. President, I li 
your Attorney-General and he tells 
No specific charges against Judge Me HORS 2 Nici 
The President. —Uhat is true. ‘Tnere are none. 
This is a matierI know all about, It was repre- | | 
sented tome that my ofticersin Alaska were all | 


{ made against him. At his solicitation, how- 
ever, he was glven a copy of the charges and imme- 
fliately prepared an answer to each and every 
charge and submitted proof as to their falsity. 
Tne President on Jan. 7 last, granted Judge Mc- 
Allister an interview, The following report of the 

Kegistered at the Grand Rapids, Mich., post- | Gent Tan Jadue /Meawiicor ls Weak on Mage 

ative (Be transmission through the mails as see- | the above facts, from a printed * pamphlet 

ond class matter. } 6 Slo. detailing the whole matter, which is now before 


: the Judiciary Cormmittee of the Senate, and which 
ate has been secured by a WORLD correspondent. ‘he 
EL 


Pane President said: ‘+ On coming into power this Admin- 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, U.$. General Agent of istration 1onnd Wb mifaitmior she Vexritgameh Mlaska 
r. She , U.S. Ger 
has published a siate- 


| 

THE WEEKLY WORLD DISCLAIMS RE-| 
SPONSIBILITY FOR THE OPINIONS OF ITS CON | 
TRIBUTORS WHETHER THEIR ARTICLES ARE | 


SIGNED oR anonymous. Jaame f gq ee 
| 


t 


ina bad way. I immediately removed all the Fed- 


Education in Alaska, eral officers. You must be aware that it is the policy 


J : at || of all administrations when they comeé into power. § i 
‘ment of facts/concerning me dam ae to | _ tomake removals. 1 suspended you with the other | | conor rat Nips Lye vend. yon ee ata 
Sitka, Alaska, 1a 1885, in establishing am 1a- | Ofticials. I have never believed the charges against good with the bad. Do you know whatit, : 


The chief you. Two different Judges I have appointed since 
| your removal, ‘and the last one appointed has prob- 

ably now gone to Alaska. Itis now too late to do 

anything and I cannot take a back track.’ 

Judge McAllister rephed: ‘Mr. President, you 
‘certainly cannot remove me from the judgeship on 
charges which you say you do not yourself fully be- 
lieve in and which IJ have fully answered. ” 


poor young lawyer struggling f mates 
4 ing for your | 
‘+ Yes, sir, I do. ie ge it well.” ig j 

‘* Well, Mr. President, such is my si 
you destroy this young life on its thre; 
Well know what it cosis a Judge to be re 
cause after one year’s service witha Be 
expired term.” i: 


ial school for boys and girls. > | 
“akalay encountered were thrown in his way | 
by the various government officials, especially 
Judge Ward McAllister, Jr, United States 
Marshal Hilyer, Deputy Marshal Sullivan and 


| A y 
United States District Attorney E W. Haskett, || ie sheaipent have removed you! with the 
‘Itone-half of what Dr. J aoksou’s report says Here the interview ended. It was then found |; = ~“"—-*h0t” 


| is true ,Shey upon investigation, as alleged, that the charges 
about the conduct of these men against Judge McAllister Rad been made 
ought all of them to have been taken out and by. a missionary in Alaska, and who 
dumped into the Pacific Ocean without cere- _ had been appointed by President, Arthur 


t as General Agent of Education for Alaska. 
mony, and even drowning thein deceatly would | or Cena, Agent at aie ee 
eenfer too much honor upon them. 


moneys appropriated by Congress for educational 
per poses in Alaska. Kegarding the chief charge 
Br rougnt by this missionary against Judge McAllister 
- - the San Francisco Argonaut, in its issue of Feb. 13 

nai last, said: ‘*'The reasons given by the Administra- 

» MR D » tion why Judge McAllister should be removed from 

i A e the judicial position to which he has been appointed 


in Alaska are false and vicious. This young Judge 
isnot unlearned.and incompetent; he neither lacks 
K Editor and Proprietor, "ae Poe he 


industry nor dignity; heis not of intemperate habits, 
UBLISHED EVERY. 
ee dak a ame BLAND 82 PARK ROW. 
as E us ; : 


Myr, McAllister: ‘* But, Mr. President, in A 
the people are all Indians and halt breed nay 
The President: ‘+I still must. have evide 
the people of Alaska.” To this Mr. Me 
plied that such evidence should be o 
the interview ended. Immediately tel 
Son at San Francisco, the latter proce 
Secured the evidence required, and we 
haste to Washington, to find on his 
h successor had been appointed some wi 
The matter haying been brought to 
of the Senate, as has already been sta 
WORLD, it was referred to the J udici: 
of that body, before whom it now li 
probability President Cleveland will 
upon to explain his action in th 
moval of Judge McAllister and 


and has never been; heis well known and highly 
esteemed in San Francisco; he is a gentleman and 
the son ofa gentleman. ‘The pretended motives 
for his removal are a tissue of misrepresentations 
to cover the bad conduct of a bad set of mission- 
aries—men and women—who undertook to over- 
ride the law and the courts in their management of 
Indians in Alaska. An Indian woinan sued outa. 
writ Of habeas corpus for the custody of a minor 


- ; child—her bi Apa beatae eed rs Pee onery re bor! bring about a dig 
iipeeeeerere aT Tal fee) Q he Woman, who he captive of war, to se o Sun- Ve question of the in a 
Patored at the Post-Ofice at New Work me second-class day-school and save its little ed soul, ‘The And Judiciary departments: et the, 
Hantere id "quail matter. — eh does not rec _Protesi il 1 Aprmbrgerd Which will probably take place 
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judiciary as a 


It seems, 
ublican Senators, as shown by de- 
me this exception relating to Territo- 


aero, proteot the territori; 
utive interference while the Senate was not in 
 Ttis further said that if these appoint-| 
{8 were not fixed for aterm and if the Presi- 

had a right to remove Justices at pleasure he 
Ould exercise dictatorship over the courts, or, in 
‘Other words, assume functions distinctly relegated 
the Constitution to the Judicial Department of 
repo Bee gament. Meanwhile the matter awaits the 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
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BAD ALASKAN OFFICIALS. 


REMOVED THROUGH TSE ZEAL OF MISSIONARIES 
AND CHHISTIAN WOMEN. 

WASHINGTON, February 27.—I beg to be al- 
lowed, through the columns of THE GRAPSIC, to 
give some facts tothe public about the alarming 
and shocking state of things that existed in Alaska 
Guring the term of service of Judge McAllister, Jr., 
who was appointed by President Arthur on account 
of political obligation. The Judge and his father 
seek a reappointment, and he boasts that he will 
bave it, Ibope you will do all in your power to 
preventit. 

The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 280 
Broadway, will endorse this letter, and lL think the 
‘Secretary will repeat to you, if you wiso, the con- 
yersation of Judge McAllister, Sr., wikh President 
Cleveland a few months since, as he quoted it him- 
se!f on his return to New York to that geotleman, 
whom no one would think of doubting. Tbe Presi- 
dert gave him no encouragement whatever. A 
/ minister of the Gospel, an eye witness to much of 
i the trouble, and a sufferer bimself from the pers3- 

cutions of the et ictet isthe author of the letter L 
SENCLORE Picci eney and persona series 
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>" DUrice iy svvulu come, Dy WOM we e€ 
received. The matter wus at once in vestiqntea ua 
tbem and the offending, untrustworthy officials 
eros coc or nrate President. 
cr none of the Officials w 

they lt ft Sitka, one fell off tne deck of thet eiewae 
1 betieve betore sbe started or else very soou after. 
ard after taking the train in Oregon, still drunk, 

_ tell between the cars and was killed, ‘ ‘ 


Mrs. D. O, WICKHAM, 


| When these letters were submitted this morning 
'by a GRAPHIC representative to Rev. H. Kendall 
Sceretary to the Presbyterian Home Miesion Board, 
i he faid he did not think there was any danger that 
b OP icecann who had been deposed by Presi- 
_ gent Cleveland, would be reinstated. alth 
bad boasted that be would get hia place paok nlite 
ee poweriul Intluence was beiug exerted by 
pl €pnt men, Chauncey De feary 

Baer rinose tten, cey Depew and Heary Alex- 
| Dr. Kendall seid tbat all of President A d 
ee ees ye Be aber La |) Brady snd OER 
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Stives was placed in the law, that it was done | 
al judiciary from 


of this city had 
filed a statement with the Senate Judiciary |} 
Committee giving conversations between 
; President Cleveland and himself relative to 
the recent removal of his son, Ward McAl- 
lister, as United States Pistrict Judge of 
Alaska on charges of drunkenness, indo- 
lence and incompetency, and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Dawne in his place. The dis- 
pateh further stated that McAllister as- 
serted that Cleveland refused to hear him 
in his son’s behalf, and to his pleading how 
unjust it would be to blast the young man’s 
whole life by turning him out of a 
position upon false charges, the Pres- 
ident answered that he would not) 
hear a word; that his mind was made up, 
and that he did not wish to hear anything 
about the case. McAllister expressed much 
surprise last evening when the dispatch was 
shown tohim. He said: ‘It is incorrect 
in many particulars. The only charge 
against my son was that of drunkenness ; 
idleness and incompetency were neverurged. 
The President did not refuse to hear me in 
his behalf. My son, Judge McAllister, and 
not myself, filed a statement in the form of 
a pamphlet before the Department of Just- 
ice, by whom it was referred to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. In this, my conver- 
sation with the Presidentis given. I am 
surprised at this being made public, as the 
matter still awaits the Senate’s action, and 
1 must decline to be interviewed concerning 
ites % 
— MRR EE UE a eRETT 
nar Addfess simply New York Evangelist, Box | 
2330, New York. Remit, in all cases, by EXPRESS | 
MONEY ORDER, DRAFT, POSTOFFICE ORDER or REGISTERED 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1886. 


*¢ AMBROSE”? UNDER THE TREES, | 

Another trouble is clearing up. Last Fall 
our little bundle of consecrated energy label- | 
led Sheldon Jackson, was reported as arrested 
by the officers of the law up in Alaska, and 
thrust into durance vile. What crime had the 
little Doctor committed ?. For awhile nobody 
could tell. Could it be that because it was 
out of the world’”’ he had forgotten his early 
training, ete., etc. ? 

It is finally all out, clear as noon. Some 
three men who wanted office and “‘a good 
time,’’? had been sent by President Arthur— 
perhaps to be rid of them—as Governor, Attor- 
ney, and Judge in that far away domain of the 
American Universe, bought by Mr. Seward of 
Russia for $7,200,000. 

These three men, belonging to some species 
of the genus rowdy, did not want any schools 
in Alaska, where virtue and temperance were 
to be taught, and so set to work to break up 
Dr. Jackson’s schools, and for awhile they 
succeeded in doing a good deal of mischief. 
But the Doctor’s work in the interest of edu- 
cation, religion, and morality, is prospering, 
the conspirators being quickly recalled, and | 
decent men put in their places, Dr. Jackson 
is the Government’s agent of public education 
in that Territory, and in spite of distances and 
want of transportation, is getting schools es- 


tablished at principal points over the Territory. | 


_ Southern Alaska, it will be remembe 
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SimkA, ALASKA, April 1, 1885. 
DEAR FRIEND: Your kind letter reached me by last. steamer and found us all in 
great trouble, and we have been eating the bread of aifliction ever since. 
Tecan hardly hold my pen in my hand to-day. 
_ lhe civil government of Alaska, from which we hoped so much, has inaugurated 
_ its reign by practically breaking up our Mission. Dr. Jackson left for Washington 
_ by last steamer, and [I suppose you will hear througl him some account of the com- 
mencement of our troubles, but he will be surprised to hear how far they have gone. 
We had then over ahundred boys and girls in our Home. ‘To-day we have less than 
fifty, and before the steamer arrives [ fear we shall not have twenty, and it may 
_ be we shall have to suspend entirely. . an 


You will wonder how this can be possible. The night Dr. Jackson left the Judge 
issued a writ of habeas corpus at nine o'clock P. M. and took one of our girls, 
between twelve and thirteen years of age, and turned her over to a cousin, a vile 
woman, who came up on the steamer from Victoria and carried her away with her. 
Soon after this an Indian doctor’s girl was taken away from the Home in the same 
way, although her parents brought her to us not two months before, and put her in 
the Home for five years, as we proved by the matron and our interpreter. The Judge 
decides that a verbal contract is not binding, and that a white man has no right to 
make a contract of any kind with an Indian. 

It is evident that all the officers of the civil government are opposed to us, with 
two exceptions—be it said to their praise—Mr. Lewis, the clerk of the court, who is 
a true friend, I think, and Hon. J. G. Brady, U.S. Commissioner. The District 
Attorney is a notorious drunkard. He applied to Rev. J. G. Brady, (who was the 
first missionary to Sitka,) United States Commissioner, for a warrant to arrest me 
for punishing one of the boys, but he would not grant it. The parents of the boy 
tried to get him away, but he would not go, although he is not over ten years of age. 

The Judge has granted an injunction, restraining us from building or making any 
improvements on our lands, &c. 

The civil authorities employ a Russian interpreter, and they have three native 
policemen who are paid by them. I think these facts will help you to understand 
the situation. 

A few Sabbaths ago I preached on the rebellion of Absalom, and quoted his words, 
**Oh, that I were made judge in the land,’’ &c.; IISamuel. Some one told the Judge 
and Marshal that I said they were hypocrites, liars, &c., and I hear they were furious 
and were going to arrest me at once, but found they were mistaken. I could not 
understand the matter until I happened to think of the scripture quoted. Do not be 
surprised if you hear Iam in the guard house. I do not feel I deserve such honor 
for the Master, but I am ready to go if He wills. 

What we need is to have the present Judge, District Attorney and Marshal re- 
moved at once; and if we cannot have Christian men in their places, do let us have 
moral, sober men at least. Whiskey,is plentiful; dance houses abound; but it 

seems that about the only thing the present Government can find to do is to break 
up a flourishing Indian school. 

There is danger that this trouble will reaeh all our mission stations in Alaska, and 
there is danger that some of the missionaries may be killed by Indians, who will hear 
the most exaggerated account of our troubles. 

Sincerely yours, ALONZO EK. AUSTIN. 
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Jin the latitude of Great Britain, and is warmed || ‘ : — 
“by water in the same way. The ocean current | 
‘along the Chinese and Japan shore, flows || 
northward tillit strikes the point of the Aleu- 
tian Islands, where it divides, one part going 
up to be cooled in the Behring Seas, while the 
other curls along the Alaskan shore down to 
Beeebington Territory. When the rest of the 
world is taken up, or before, a great swarm of 
people will want to live in Alaska. There are | 
great resources there. Already some religion || 
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: | Tound numbers, 10,000.” i nged ds last fall, and ar-_ 
of notoriously bad character. We hope “Did you not have difficulty during the sum: near outs are Dela stabe | 
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dissolved as soon as it reached the court. Tho. 


owe eo 
gtand jury, under the influence and mis. 


pointing power by greedy office seek- 
ers is tremendous, and can only be 
overbalanced by an enlightened and 
vigorous public sentiment demanding , q 
justice more imperatively than parties 
demand places. The only way to cre- 


| ate such a sentiment is occa NorTHERN PACIFIC FRAILROAD. 


thing to the light. “He tl | 
|cometh to the light.” The side that | 
i courts investigation and appeals to the o 

| public is not likely to be the wrong 

\side. We have a dominion mow on GenPnal Passrnaen Dentarertn 


which the sun never sets. Let the lov- 
| ers of darkness learn that no corner of 
itis too remote for daylight to enter, ‘ 
and the public eye to watch. The na- 
| ture of the persecution and hinderance 

already undergone by Dr. Jackson in 


CIRCULAR NO. 179. 


his self-sacrificing labors, and the way ALASKA EXCURSION. 
in which it is regarded by respectable ; 
citizens are indicated in the following St. Paul, Minn., June ist, 1885. ‘4 
editorial from the Daily Oregonian, of 
| Portland, Oregon, of Oct. 27th. Special Excursion Party for Alaska will leave St. Paul, Saturday, August ist, at 4 
4 SPR TB : Bad a 
UE Be ee a P. M., reaching Portland, Oregon, August 4th. Three or four days will be allowed to 
EDUCATION IN ALASKAs 2 ae Y 


: School Master Very Far Aproad— : visit Portland, Tacoma, Port Townsend, Seattle, and other points of interest in the vicin- 
_ ‘Mail News snd Money Once a Year 
_ Dr, Sheldon Jackson, general agent of educa: 


ity and on Puget Sound. 


bak Paice tara of concaan. Inve Steamer ‘‘IDAHO”’ will sail from Port Townsend via Victoria, British Columbia, on 
“He sai P question about hisexperiencethere or about AUGUST 8th, for Alaska ports. Her trip will include 
Yes, 1 visited southeastern Alaska, and es- 


tablished the first American mission schoo) Ss 
on ecm ITKA, HARRISBURG, FORT WRANGLE, 
t Weangile, August, 1877, while in the JUNEAU 


at F 
Son (oy ofthe Board of Home Missions of the | BISAGLACIER BAY: 
Presbyterian Church.” 


“Have you established any other stations?” 
, i secured the appointment of ee ee 
iocitia ints and based uuasage or ees Arrangements have been made to accommodate a limited number of excursionists (not 
. ata ed statio i 
Cynloienae oes aonah, and Chlleat people, more than 60). The rate from St. Paul or Minneapolis for the round trip will be $195.00; 
and aro under the central of tae teembetos 
Church. Ihave endeavored, however, to enlist, from Chicago, $211.40. Note foot of next page with regard to securing berths in Pullman 
erileading denominations, and the ‘Morae 
vians have selected a field among the Eskimo 


on Behring’s sca, and established:a stati sleepers. 
Acueuptaneaune Keanna ivy aa 
— rom - i i | 
‘and foreign Mission Society of the Praestant The trip will consume about forty days from St. Paul, and as the time set for the 
tec? 80. isaio1 ‘ A ‘ OA. 
‘to establi othe Woe return trip will be especially favorable for visiting the 
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YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Stop-over privileges will be granted at Livingston, Montana, and a rate of $40 additional 
will be made from that point to and through the Park, including rail transportation to 
Cinnabar, the terminus of the Park Branch, stage transportation for a complete tour of 


the Park, and hotel accommodations for five days. 


C any Useful. — 
Tur Great GuacteR oF ALAsKA—Accordi 
to the San cisco Courier, the great glacier 
of Alaska is moving at the rate of a quarter of a 
mile per annum. The front presents a wall 0: 
ice 500 feet in thickness ; its breadth varies from 
three to ten miles, and its length is about 150 
miles. Almost every quarter of an hour hun- 
dreds of tons of ice in large blocks fall into the |’ 
sea, which they agitate in the most violent man-' 
ner. ‘The waves are said to be such that they toss 
about. the largest yessels which’ approach the |~ 
glacier as if they were small boats. The ice is | 
extremely pure and dazzling to the eye: it has 
tints of the lightest blue as well as of deepest 
indigo. The top is very rough and broken, 
forming small hills, and even chains of moun- 
tains in miniature. This immense mass of ice, | 
said to be more than an average of a thousand 
feet thick, advances daily toward the sea. 


(AND EXCURSIONS TO ALASKA. 
Price of Tickets for the Round Trip, including Berth and Mealé on Steamers 
From Francisco, via Victoria and Townsend, and re- 
BPP BINS SAMO WAY 0150s o500ceass dares ateaascirit i niantnaniran BI2S 
n Francisco, via Victoria, and teturning via Ta- 
“coma, Portland and Columbia River. wees uses 135 
‘tland, Oregon, Wid AStOMA in crssscneveterstirecemig TOO 
“fs ; via Tacoma and Port Townsend roo 
oe pa to Tacoma, and O.R.& No. str.to Pt. Townsend).. 
Ort Townsend.....ccscssces - 90 
ce  Waneeria 332 C...........05 ae 90 


Excursionists sailing from San Francisco will take the S.S. 
Queen of the Pacific, at Broadway wharf, on May 2, June 3 
and July 5, at to A. m,, and those sailing from Portland, Oregon 

via Astoria), will take the steamer (daho, sailing ou or about 

Jay 3, June 4 and july 6. The two steamers will meet at Vic- 
toria, B. C., or Port Townsend, about May 5, June 6 and July” 
8, when excursionists on the Oxcen of the Pacifie will be trans- 
ferred to the /daho, that will make the Alaska trip, calling ‘at 
Nanaimo, Wrangel, Sitka, Junéau, and,many other, interesting 
places in Alaska. Returning, the /daho is expected to connect . 
with the Queen of the Pacific, that will leave Victoria on May 
te June 29, and arrive at San Francisco about’ May 3o and 
Passengers per Queen of the Pacific, desirous of stopping 
off at Victoria for one day on the outward trip, should ascer- 
tain, at the Company's office of that place, if the movements of 
the connecting steamer /daho will permit them todo so. ~ 


Tt ge 
A Crip ta Alaska. 


{Extract from the San Francisco Bulletin.) —- 


We left Port Townsend at midnight, and in the forenoon of the next day 
we were off Nanaimo, on our journey up the coast. The tourist will see, all 
through this wonderland, a thousand things which he can never describc— 
neither by mouth, nor pen, nor brush. There is at first a thrill of pleasure, 
mingled with awe, as one enters this almost limitless sweep of inland island- 
Studded seas. The charm of the first consciousness that you are being, with- 
out a jar or jolt, borne over these narrow seas, almost fathomless in their 
unbroken depths, winding in and out among tiny islands, covered with forests 
and veined with various minerals, is well-nigh irresistible. The Average 
tourist has no disposition to resist the spell; he surrenders unconditionally. 

But, as the scene broadens into empires and continents, and sweeps on 
and on for hundreds of miles in unbroken and unvarying grandeur, the pris- 
oner chafes under the burden of his bondage. There is a surfeit of wonder; 
the mind reacts, and the traveler would hail with real pleasure the sight of 
something common. Indeed, when the morning broke upon us in’ the little 
| mining village of Harrisburg, there was many an old miner who almost wept 

as he Beeeniees, in the shadow of mountains of eternal snow, the rude cabin 
of the gold-hunter, and a simultaneous exclamation of pleasant surprise broke 
| forth from our uninitiated passengers... °. ; 
The archipelago is but the handle of the cup; so to speak, that reaches to 
the north and west—a country equal in extent to all of the United States east 
of the Mississippi River, save the states of Alabama and Mississippi. 

Lord Dufferin has pronounced the ‘Scenery of Alaska to bé the sublimest 
he has witnessed ‘in all his itrayels. “He &; sah t, while its glaciers and 
| mountains are five times.as large as those of the | fide tepiohe. Alaska pos. 
sessed, in addition, the changeful beauty of the sea; that, while the'Alpine 
Mountains attain their.grandeur slowly, rising from the level by a succession 
of foot-hills, those peaks of the north land rise abruptly from the sea to & snow- 
crowned, ice-crowned height, not surpassed by the loftiest peaks of the A}ps. 
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| CINCINNATI, JUNE 3, 1885. 


General Assembly. 


FOURTH DAY—Afternoon Session, 
The Assembly was opened with prayer 
by the Moderator. Several papers were 
referred to the appropriate committees, A 
telegram of greeting from the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, reciprocating the 
| MBA BED was read to the Assembly. 


m6’ “Missions, 
/ Speaking 


over one hour, 
/ DR, KENDALL'S SPRECH, 
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(our missionaries in Alaska. 


: a eae ae sembly is the record oF the : 
|Proceedings of one of the most 
_\years in the whole history hg age 
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of the Board. 


advanced, is equally promising. But 
‘there, is scarcely any work on the conti- 


‘nent, at the present time, more promising 


than that among the Indians. It you turn 
your eyes to far-off Alaska, you find six or 
seven missionaries, and twice as many 
iteachers and schools at the most import- 
ant points on the Southeast Alaska—a 
lwork in which we have led—till now, the 
Hpiscopalians, Moravians, Methodists and 
Congregationalists have already begun 
missionary work in the ‘lerritory, or have 
it in contemplation, Moreover a govern- 


meut has been established in Alaska, and | 


\Congress hag made appropriations for 
school purposes, both for the whites and 
jtor the Indians, and these results have 
|been secured by the special influence of 


4 June 6. (8535~ 


/Tup INTERIOR. 


ESTABLISHED BY CYRUS HALL M’CORMICE. 


With the discovery of gold deposits in East- 
ern Alaska, and the consequent location of 
mining camps and claims, the question of the 
exact boundary between the territory of the 

| United States and that of the Dominion of 
Canada in the northwest becomes a matter of 
considerable interest. Already, it is said, the 
enforcement of customs laws at certain points 
on the frontier is becoming difficult, and there 
is danger that serious controversies may arise 
in the future unless the true boundary is at 
once defined. Unfortunately, the lack of ex- 
act data respecting the eastern frontier of 
Alaska, promises to render the work of de- 


|| markation at some points, and particularly in 


the vicinity of the gold fields, one of exceeding 
difficulty, if not of impossibility. The trans- 
fer of the territory to the United States in- 


eluded, of course, the transfer of all that Rus- 
| sia owned in that quarter, but its eastern 
limits were peculiarly ill-defined. Ac- 
cording to the treaty of 1867, which fol- 
lowed the provisions of the treaty between 
England and Russia, the boundary line begins 
at the southernmost point of Prince of Wales 
Island, running north along Portland Channel 
to the junction of the 56th parallel of north 
latitude with the continent, and thence along 
the summit of the mountains parallel to the 
coast to the 141st meridian, and thence on that 
meridian to the Frozen Ocean. Where, how- 
ever, the summit of the mountains extending 


more than ten marine leagues from the coast, 
the boundary is a line not more than ten ma- 
rine leagues from the coast and parallel to it. 
Unfortunately, as no definite surveys have 
ever been made of that vast region, there is 
absolutely no data for locating the summits of 
the chain of mountains, and consequently no 


| possibility of determining precisely at what 
points, if any, they are more than ten marine 
leagues from the coast. In fact, it is noteven 
certain that such a connected chain of moun- 
tains exists, and in the doubt whether it does 
‘or not, the map in the census report of 1880 
makes the boundary accord with the last par- 
agraph of the treaty, at a distance of ten ma- 
yine leagues from the coast, leaving the defi- 
nite settlement of the line to a future conven- 
tion between the United States and Great Brit- 
That this must be the ultimate solution 
of the question is, of course, sufficiently 
the more that there is just now 
in Canada a strong movement in its 
As matters now stand, the cus- 
toms officers must, in the difficulty of de- 
termining where their jurisdiction begins and 
ends, in many instances exceed their authori- 
ty, and so pave the way for vexatious if not 


ain. 
plain, 


favor. 


| ruinous controversy. A straight line between 


|| ical surveys. 
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| J, 6, MONGOBT, ¥. 0, MONFOBT, B.R. MONPOD?, 


from the 56th parallel to the 141st meridian is | 


certain easily defined points agreed upon by 
mutual consent would solve the difficulty and 


obviate the delimitation of the boundary by 
costly and probably unsatisfactory geograph- | 


Herald rnd Lresbyier. 


Editors and Proprietors. 


| Gg, E, BABB, J. M. WAMPLER, 8.8. GILSON, 


Co-Editors. 
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Azaska.—Jdoseph Cook, ins onexof his 
last winter's Boston lectures, paid the see 
lowing handsome tribute to the enterprise | 
of the Presbyterian Church in its pioneer 
work in Alaska: 

Look at Alaska! For twenty years a 
frozen foundling on our Western borders, 
we did less for her than Russia accom- 
plished. "The Presbyterian Church, as 
represented: by that heroic missionary, Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson, has reached out its pow- 
erful arms, to the forbidding regions of the 
North. . After most mischievous and inex- 
gusable delays on the part of Congress, 
thera has been secured, chiefly through 
Dr, Jackson’s influence, a loose territorial 
organization for Alaska. Dr. Jackson as- 
sists in administering it, He has obtained 
a large appropriation for schools. At the 
present moment the Indians of Alaska, oc- 
cupying a territory as large as that of the 

American Union east of the Mississipp! 
and north of the Gulf States, are almost 
exclusively in the hands of the Presby- 
serian Church, Other denominations have 
done something in Alaska; but the great- 
est efforts have been made by the denom- 

ination I have named, and which I hope 

will be allowed to carry out its own enter- ; 
prises without much rivalry. Tt is worthy | 
| to occupy the field which it has so bravely | i 
| 


| opened. 
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bak ALASKA. 


Lx eg we : *¢ Ve 
Interesting Report of the First 
Grand Jury Convened There. — 
Mecoration Day in the Far-off 
Land of Midmght—A School-_ 
| marm Sings Sweetly of 
Mer Visit. 


| BS) , 
| District court of the United States” 
in and for the district of Alaska— 
May term, A. D. 1885, ; 
| Tothe honorable Ward McAllister, 
sole judge of the United States 
district court, aforesaid: Tay 
In pursuance of your instructions 
heretofore given to us, your Grand 
| Jury, in open court, would beg to 
| make the following report: . a 
_ The Grand Jury have been in se 
| ion nineteen days, have exami 
| seventy-three witnesses, a large 
jority of whom were interrog 
through Mr. George Kostromite 


your able and efficient inter pr 
and have found thirteen ip 
oments,asfollows: = = — 
Oneformurder, 
Two for assault with dange 
“weapons, ES a 
One for assault and battery. 
Two for selling liquor to Indians. 
One for attempting to influence a | 
‘Grand Jury in violation of section 
-§405 U.S. RS. ; 
Five for obstructing public streets 
-and bighways. re 2 es 
One for resisting an officer. _ 
We have examined all the public 
government buildings in the town 
of Sitka, and have gathered such 
4nformation as we were able to pro- | 
‘cure, in reference to the condi-} 
tion of government property at} 
otber tee in the territory, and | 


find that a large percentage of the 

- buildings should be torn down, for | 
the reason that they are unfit for 
use and dangerous; that other pub- 
lic buildings should be repaired and 
_ preserved or sold to prevent waste 
_ and total destruction of the same. | 
_ We baye examined the books and | 
_ records of the officers of your court, | 
_ and report that in each instance we 
_ found all the matt«rs pertaining to 
such offices and officers more than 
creditable, considering the many 
‘disadvantages under which they 
have bad to labor, snd over which 
they had no control; in this connec- 
tion we desire to add that, according 
to Article IT i the treaty of March 


380, A. D. 1867, between the United 
States of America and bis majesty. 
the emperor of Russia for tbe ces 

sion of the Russian possessions in 
North America to the United States, 
“any government archives, papers 
and documents relative to the terri 


informed and 
taken away oe 
_ officers. ~ Some 
taken to -procur i 
Russia, in order that vexatious liti- 
_yation may be prevented, and all the 
 Russjan titles, rights'and privileges 
“may thereby be better preserved. 

< In the absence of a territorial leg- 
islature or a right to a representa- 
tive in congress, we desire to lay | 
before Your Honor the following 
facts and recommendations, with 
the desire that the same may be 
sent to the several departments of 
the government through the proper 
channels or officers, in order that | 
the next session of congress may 
extend to Alaska territory such leg- | 
“islation, aid and and assistance a3 a_ 
‘matter of right and justice our peo-| 
ple are entitled to at the hands of 
‘the United States government. 


were 


_ The complications occasioned by | 


the provisions of the “Organic Act,” 
and the applicability of the “General 
Laws of Oregon” as to this district, | 
and other questions atteudant upon 


the organization of a new territory 


have rendered the duties of your 
Grand Jury arduous and perplex- | 
ing. 
_ The governor and other civil offi- 
cers should be supplied with such 
offices or buildings as are requi- 
site or necessary for tbe _ per- 
formauce of their several duties 
and tbat their business should be 
brought more closeiy together for 
the convenience of those of our citi- 


= 


The rapid development of our ter- 
Yitory, the recent discoveries of go | 
much rich mineral, the numerous | 
industries that are being brought tod 
the attention of capitaliste, forces us | 
to the conclusion that the judicial | 
system, as now established, is inade. | 
auate to the demands of oar people, | 


constables at all the. principal fish- | 


_ suitable vaults and recaptacle to } 


zens who have business to transact || © 


and of such a | 
in some of than por’ 

tions of the territory en 
of controversies by courts and jaries | 
is practically unattainable, and tha 
by ali means regular terms of cour 
with all the jurisdiction of you 
honorable court, should be este 
lished at Juneau, Kaidac and Oun 
Jaska, and that our governor should | 
appoint justices of the peace and 


ing stations and elsewhere, whenever | 
he may think they are needed. 


Records are nowbeing made in- 
volving the titles of miveral lands 
vaiued at several millions of dollars; 
officers having the custody of these 
records should be provided with 


protect the same against loss by fire | 
or otherwise. 

Town sites should ba surveyed 
and ‘platted at all our principal 
cities, towns and villages, in order 
that those engaged in erecting cost- 
ly and expensive bni dings may. own 
in fee simple tbe land on which 
their improvements are situate. 

A mail ronteshould be established 
along the coast, affording facilities | 
for the inhabitants of the western | 
part of our territory to communi- 
cate with their officers. and transact 
sich business as may be proper and 
right. 

Yhe Dominion parliament have | 
already taken the preliminary steps 
t 


_by which the boundary betwesr |, 
! Alaska and the British Possessions | 


can be ascertained and determined, 
‘and we especially urge the necessity © 
tor the United States government to | 
comply with the request made by 
the Dominion parliament that a 
commission be appointed to settle 
the question. Valuable mineral 
lands are being prospected, and our 
miners at this time have no mesns 
of kuowing whether said mines 
should be located under the United 
States mining laws or those of Brit- 
| ish Columbia. 

Tn view of the fact that Alaska 
territory pays a greater revenue to 
the general government in propor- 
tion to’its population than apy other 

territory now or heretofore iu exist- 
ence in the United States, we deem 
‘it as a matter of justice to our citi- 
zena that appropriations should be 
made for the following purposes, to- 
wit: For the repairs of wharves now 
belonging to the government, and in 
construction, erection ard improve- 
ment of others at the principal 
points in Alaska waters; and for the 
erection and maintenance of light | 
houses for the ‘sefety of life and 

property of our people. | 

Oar officers should be supplied | 
with some convevient means of 
transportation, under the control of | 
said officers, without which it is im- 
possible for them to perform their } 
respective duties with such prompt- | 
ness and dispatch as officers in oth- 
er territories in the United States 
are able to do; this we suggest for 
the reason that the only mode of 
conveyance is by boat, there are 
nv roads and the people are obliged 
to travel by water exclusively. 

We recommend the _ appro- 
priation of sufficient money }: 
to survey and build a good 
trail from tbe head of Dur- 
yea inlet, Chilcat country, to the 
boundary line, a distance of about 
twenty-five miles, to ensure the safe 
transit of miners, explorers and sup- 
plies destined for the Yukon river 
and tributaries, thus furnishing an 
accessible route to mineral fields of | 
weaith and importance. il 

The fishes found in the waters o! 
Alaska territory are the principal 
| food fishes of the world,viz: Salmon, | 
berring, codfish and halibut, In| 
consideration of the fact that the | 


galled upon to sup 


States with cheap, good fis * 
near future, itis important that an | 
‘examination of the extent of the. 
‘fisheries should made, and to that 
‘end a liberal appropriation should 
‘be provided. 

We recommend that section 1955 
of the revised statutes be amended | 
so as to allow the introduction and 
sale of firearms and ammunition, 
and that the sale of breech loading 
arms and fixed ammunition be 
allowed among the Indians for 
the reason that the same 16 
necessary in procuring game and 

| furs, under such regulations as by 
| law might be provided. 

We recognize the long established 
| policy of our government to encour— 
age schools and educational facili-. 
ties, and would say that our Rus- 
sian citizens are, as a class, poor 
and unacquainted with thse rights 
and privileges of American citizens, 
and that non-sectarian schools 
by fair, honest and upright persone, 
not prejudiced in favor of any sect 
or creed, sbould be established for | 
the benefit of the white children of | 
Alaska territory. | 

While we are somewhat in doubt 
as to our duties in regard to Indians, | 
pevertheless we have taken them 
within the broad meaning of our in- 
structions, and as their future in 
this territory is so interwoven with 
settlers therein, we take the respon- 
sibility and present them as we 
know them. 

These Indians are enterprising 
and industrious, and fully under- 
stand and appreciate our system of 
government. They are not by 
any means tbe untutored  sav- 
age of gushing travelers and ro 
mance writers, but are independent, 
self supporting and willing laborers, | 
and we should deem it most disas- 
trous to the advancement and pros- 
perity of this territory should they 
be confined on reservations. 


The distance of our territory from 
the centrai government and_ the 
length of time necessary to commn- 
nicate with the heads of different | 
departments, renders it necessary 
that we have a representative in con- 
gress, or an agent familiar with this | 
territory and its necessities, should 
be appointed to remain in Wasbing- 
ton during the sessions of congress. | 

Tne importance of the position as- | 
signed to us as the first Grand Jury 
of this district and territory, bas 
been fully recognized by us, therfore 
we deem it our privilege to refer to | 
thoss officers of the civil govern. | 
mé¢nt who have placed us under ob- | 
ligations to them, and whose in- | 
structions upon affairs in their de. | 
partments we have been called upon 
to investigate, have been fully given. 

To the Hon. John H. Kinkead 
we as a body tender our thanks 
and express what we believe tou 
be the santiment of our entire 
people, of our appreciation 
of his appointment as governor of | 
our territory, being as he is, a pio: 
neer representative of our people 
and also the desive that be may long 
remain the execative officer of our. 
district. 

To Hon. A. T. Lewis, clerk of the | 
district court, we also return our I 
thanks for facilitating the business 
for which we were organized 

: To Hon. M. C. Killyer, United 

States marshal, and his deputies we 

feel that we are under obligations 

for the prompt manner in which all 

service required of them was per- 

formed. ee 

1 Jo Hon. i. W. Haskett, United 

| States district attorney, we must 

‘say that tbe arduous Jabors of this 


/ 


% 


4s your 
é fort the sols and: a palglaking: 
erin which you havee ecnstraed. 


i the law applicable to ‘the matters 
| | before ns, and desire to expres } our 
hope that the judicial department of 


your direction. 

We very respectfully request your 
acceptance of this, our final report. 
pSigned] N.A. Fuster, 

Foreman of Grand Jury. 

P. 8. WEITTENHILLER, 

EpwARD FLANNERY, 

Ricwarp T. HagRris, 

Davip ACKERMAYV, 

GEORGE NoWELL, 

C. F. Jones, 

W. J.. WEBSTER, 

JAMES Houtywoop, 

Cuarzes DAIcKErR, 

Joun N. Hanny, 

R. Drxon, 

JOHN HAnuay, 

Jonn Prior, 

P. CHERNOFF, 

Paton LARIonoFF, 

Exick TanisHoox, 

J. LARIONOFF, 

N. Haury, 

P. KASHERAROFE, 

Miocnarn CoNnNELLY, 

Tomas E. McFarvanp. 
Attested by Edward de Groff, Clerk. 
June 6, 1885 


OBSERVING DECORATION 
DAY. 


On the 30th day of May the United 
States district court adjourned at 
Sitka. All the government buildings 
were draped with their proper col- 
ors. Colonel Peter French, collector 
of custems, had been previously | 
chosen, at a public meeting of the 
citizens, as chairman; Lientenant 
George Barnett, in command of. the 
marine corps, on board of the United 
States steamsbip Pinta, was chosen 
as chief officer of the day, assisted 
by Lieutenant E. B. Webster, pay- 
master of the man-of-war afore men-- 
tioned, and promptly at 11 o’clock | 
a.m. the procession was formed in 
the following order: 

First—Civil officers of the terri- 
tory of Alaska, except Governor 
Kincaid, who was, to the regret of 
_all our people, confined to bis room 
convalescent from a recsnt illness, 
but wolked to tho window and 
waived his bandkerchief as the pro- 
cession passed by, who,in. return 
gave him an appreciative salute, 
which Alaskans always have in 
| store for Governor Jobn H. Kinkead. 

Second—Marine Corps United 
| States Steamship Pinta. 

Tnird—Presbyterian Mission Girls 
| School. 

Fourth—Ruesian School, under 
control of Greek Catholic church. 

Fifth—Sitka Fire Brigade. 

Sixth—Citizens. Suffice to say 
that about 400 persons were in line, 
After forming as above~tbe Marine | 
band commenced playing a beanti- | 
ful march, and the entire procession 
Were ordered to move. The march’ 
out to the “Davis Road,” so known 
from the fact that the same was 
made and graded by General Jeff. 
10, Davis to a cemetery established 
fa by him. Slowly marched tbe’ first | 
procession of the kind at Sitka to 
the metery, wh ‘re are buried sail- 
nd soldiers who served in the 


and since the | 
aces bein ng few in| 


our government may long be under: a 


rn rr errr 


Br: of the United States, | 


7 & i Op 
. fe the ead ic tear, and wore 


bright garlands in remembrance of 
our boys, we tried in like manver 
to do honor to whom honor is due, 
and inaugurate this graud celebra- 
‘bration due to our heroes, e’en in | 
‘the last of Umcle Sam’s territor e3-— 
|We had prayer here, and the choir 
sang America and other sacred mu- 
sic. The little girls strewed flowers, 
under the direction of deputy U.S. 
‘Marshal Jno. O. Staples, and among 
our whole Russian people the mat- 
‘ter was explained. Many a little 
child asked why all this, and the 
reason why was duly made known. 
Prof. Davis made an eloquent ad- 
dress, in which he referred to acts of 
gallantry of the boys in blue, the 
deeds mentioned of those whom 
this day is dedicated and re 
membered all over the land, and 
referring to the known history of 
the occupants of this cemetery, he 
‘spoke in the most touching terms, 
After the proper service at the graves 
the procession proceeded to the 
Mission school room, where Colonel 
French called them all to order and 
stated in trembling voice, “that 
‘upon this occasion we were assemb- 
ling with our entire people, and our 
thoughts miugled with loved ones 
at our former homes, and _ blest 
recollections returned to the asso- 
ciations of years long gone past.” 
Tbe choir again favored . the occa- 
sion with lovely music, after which 
Colone! French introduced Major 
M. P. Berry, who, with Mr. W. H. 
Woodcock, had led the procession, 
as the two only Mexican veterans 
attendant upon the occasion. The 
major having been a_ Jong resident 
of Sitka and former collector of cus- 
toms, gave the names and srch biog- 
raphy, as could be ascertained, of 
the soldiers buried at Sitka, 
which record will be preserved 
for information in the future. 


When Mayor Berry concluded the 
‘chaira an introduced the Hon. E. W. 
_Haskett, our disirict attorney, as 
orator of the day. Mr. Haskett im- 
mediately proceeded to the subject 
matter, and delivered an oration in 
which he alluded feelingly to 
the privations endured and_ sacri- 
fices made by tbe brave men whose 
graves we deck with flowers to day. 
in eloquent Janguige he depicted 
the events of more thin twenty 
years ago. He spoke of t':e unsel- 
tish devotion of the men who sacri 
ficed home, friends, life its-If that 
our government might live; and of 
the duty of the survivors to’ gee that 
the principles established by these 
trave men through so ae vente 
ing shall he maintain d, At. the 


wis greeted with a round of ap- 
plause that showed the appreciation 
of the assembled citizens for, and 
their concurrence in what he 
said. Several short speeches 
were made, and several fine pieces 
of music rendered, led by the cboir 
and joined in by all, Then the 
| procession formed at random, and 
proceeded totheirhomes. Letit be 
said that there could not have been 
|acity village, or town, any where 
‘where Dacoration Day was observed 
with more respect and to the entire 
satisfaction of all perticipanss then 
| at Sitka. 


close of Mr. Haskett’s address he | 


| And with balmy clime and frutiful soil, and 


| For her fields with grain wereleserailias and | 


| Years pasted; new land she Pos ibtorn cl on} 


| There we crossed the Indian river, on’ its: rus. 


| With ths sparkling waters flowing tden? zome 


For the gratitude with{» our hearts is more. 


steamer Queen. ~ 


sprightly -8an Francise 


On tbe broad Atlantic ‘sea-board to the ‘for | 


|Five huodred feet above the beach these ice— 


steamer Tanne by the folks. 1) 
At the ee ! 
the following original poem w. 
read by Miss Jessie™ it 


marm who did so much to Ket he 

occasion pleasant. 

With the westward course of empire, a 
nation made advance, 

She acquired land from Mexico, from Spain | 
and Sunny France, 


| Till her vast domain extended from the her- : 


bors deep and wide, 
Pacific side, 


stars and stripes unfurled, 
Her welcome voice invited here the com- 
merce of the world 


her mines were rich wih gold, i 
And her marvelous inyentions paved thé way i 
for work untold, 


the far northwestern shore; 
For its fisheries and its fur "trade, and its}, _ 
mountuins fraught with ore, 
Its name she called Alasks, and the friends. a 
now gathered here “Nv 
Will all delight to hold that name in memory | i 
ever dear, 
For in scenery grand snd wonderful on Na. | 
ture's smiling face, 
Not-one has known a spot more blest than | 4 
that delightful place. ne 
We've seen its isles with vepdure crowned, | 
its peaks all wrapped in snow, q 
Reflected es by mirrors in the crystal streams i 
below. i 
Tts wild cascades rush madly down from | 
every mountain side, 4 
While the cliffs send answering echoes Back, 
the seaman’s course to guide. | 
From the winding Topgas Narrows we took 
our northward way. 
To the lovely sight of Sitka, on her island - 
dotted bay. 


Taner 


tic wooden bridge, 


mossy fern clad ridge 

From our deck we gazed in rapture through 
the bazy mystic light, 

On the great Fairweather mountains, ia their 
majesty and might, 

The gleaming sunset shed its rays on ice- 
bergs floating by, F 

Whose caverns seemed enchanting with their’ j 
tints drawn from the sky. 5 

A broad expinse of frozen lake appeared in| | 
Glacier Bay, 

Like to some fairy wonderland that stretche 
for mies away, a of 
cliffs upward rose. 

Unaitered by long centuries of sunshine, 2 
rains and snows, 

We marveled at each crag and spire, 6 
fathomless ravine, q 

We marked how nature paints them all with 
blue or shimmering green. \ 

No night was there, but sunny houra, or 
twilight’s gentle ray, ; 

As we beheld these mountain towers or bea _ 
teous Maha bay, ae 

We saw the brawny fisherman take from the | 
waters deep 

The tribe of silver salmon as they played. 
With graceful leap. 

We saw Fort Wrangel’s totem poles—s new 
and wonderous sight, 

Carved by the tawny savages in token of their 
might. 

We watched on Douglas island how the 
miners take the ore 

And crash it in the mammoth mill thst grinds 
with deaf’ning roar. 

It is thus we can remember, es the years 
shall come and go, 

How we sailed to fair Alask on board the 
“Idaho.” 

And wherever on the wide, wide -world ld 
wandering steps may ream, 

We'll not forget this gallant craft we learned 
to call our **home.’ 

For a happy entainer who seems each wish 
to know. 

We have found the pleasant captain of the 
steamer ‘‘Idaho.’”’ 

It matters not whence comes the gale while 
he is cn the seas; 

His ship be steers Jn safety, and be tries each 
guest to ptease. 

The officers and sailors all—the ship’s entire 
crew— 

We've come to know as sturdy friends meee 
the waters blus, 

We felt the engine’s steady throb from morn 

to midnight’s hour, 

And trusted to the skillful hands that wield 
the motive power, 

And may this ship float proudly on through 
many a coming year; 

She will ever bearthe kindest wish of those 
assembled here. 

And we'll tell our children’s children, as the 
fanda of Jife run low, 

Of cur trip to fair Alaska on board ae 
“Idaho.” 


than words can show, 
To the office s and master of thes 


‘ood ship” 
“fdsho"’ mee 


The ee 
One questions W hich will soon come: 
to be of, more pressing importance, 
is.already being considered by the 
interested powers in asort of indif- 
ferent manner. We refer to the defi- | 
nite location of the boundary line be- I 
{ween our Alaskan territory and the | 
British posessions. | While that coun- 
try has been almosf uninhabited and 
undeveloped, atiratting little or no 
attention, except along its coast, - the 
question of the division Jine, it hav— 
ing never been surveyed, and leit 
yery indefinite in the Russo- English 
treaty of 1825, hds never yet ‘been 
settled. The late} gold discovery in 
that section, whi mn promise some|, 
‘ri _ developments, and which are 2 
Gea the boundary line that their 
national possession cannot be deter- 
mined without a surv eyagnd treaty, 
are likely to lead to difficulty unless 
‘the question is soon settled. Those 
who remember the difficulties which 
attended the settlement of the north- 
‘west boundary line question between | 
the United States and Great Britain, 
during which war was with difficulty 
averted, will at once conelude that it 
is none too soon to settle this ques— 
tion of the Alaskan boundary. The 
northwest boundary, which first arose 
\ ' in connection with the treaty of 1814, 
-. and which the two governments 
‘agreed to submit to arbitration in 18+ 
| 18, was agitated with more or less 
_| vigor, in congress and out, in parlia- 
}ment and elsew here, until its final 
| determination in 1856. Should the |! 
the explorations which are now] 
|being conducted in that northern} 
jeountry develop valuable resources, 
|jthe discovery would doubtless 
jlead to serious complications, 
which would doubtless be settled 
|wich great difficulty. The Dominion} 
‘government is inclined to favor pro~ | 
Hs crastination of the subject, both from 
. «the probable worthlessness of the 
territory, the title to which is involved, 
and the necessary cost of survey. 
{But this expense would be compara: 
_ | tively nothing in comparison with the || 
s tronbiesome — complications, and 
: eater visk and expenses incident to 
delay. The question ¢ should be set- 
‘tled speedily, unless the anexation of 


| 


| 
\ 
| 


i 


eet heard 


| 


sions relieves us from the necessity. 


EXCURSIONS TO ALASKA, 


‘The sand of the 


Midnight Som, 


IColeb Ste Steamship Company, 
1g steam rs leaving Port Townsend’ 
laskan ports every month, has had 
lar printed and distributed setting 
information, : as follaws: 


the whole Brivich Canadian posses-} | 


| 


anda to the main Tani, an 
“oreat conatry.” In this re 
| ell named. ; Lagi 
~ It is bounded on the north by ihe aa 
tic ocean, east by the northwest territor- | 
jes of Canada, south and west by the 
Pacific ocean and Behrings sea and strait. 
It might be compared to a monster lob- |) 
c ster or crawfish, looking south; its right 
eler extending from the main body off} 
| to thie westward about 2,000 miles. and 
its, left 600 or 700 miles to the southeast. } 
‘| Alaska contains nearly 600,000 square | 
|miles of territory, or is nearly one- fifth | 
‘jas large as all the other states and terri-] 
t¢sries conibined. Itis larger than 12): 
| states of the size of New York. If Eng- 
|land could be picked up bodily and 
dropped into. the interior of Alaska, it 
| would be a pretty difficult job to discover 
just where she struck. Relatively it 
would be somewhat similar to a fly- Sete 
on a window pane. 
The portion of Alaska visited by these 
excursions is the southeastern. Lt would 
| require several months to visit the west-| 
ern, and an indefinite and- ahocitartl 
‘time to reach and return from the north- 
ern portion. In fact, the whaling fleet 
and the regularly organized Arctic expe- 
ditions are about the only outfits that 
attempt to pass Point Her gy on the 
north shore of Alaska. : 
There are probably few people on the 
Pacific Slope, or elsewhere for that mat- 
ter, aware of the fact that San Francisco 
is several hundred miles east of midway 
between the eastern nnd westernmost 
shores of the United States. Yet such is 
the case. Itis nearly 4,000 miles from 
the longitude of the most western of the 
Aleutian Islands directly east to San 
Francisco, while it is not over about 
3,500 miles from San Francisco directly 
east to the longitude of the east coast of 
Maine. 
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THE BEST TIME TO GO. el 


The time to visit Alaska for pleasure is 
short. Certainly no one would ever think 
of going there in winter, unless as a mat- 
‘\ter of business or duty; although acea- | 
‘sionally a winter month is not unpleas— 
ant—in fact, seldom as disagreeable as 
are the winter months in Maine, Nova 
Scotia, etc. The principal objection is. 
the short days. Asa rule, May isa little 
early, but is not a bad month. Di une is 
‘probably the best, as the days are the 
longest and the weather is apt to be good, 
July is also a first-rate month. “August | 
is not ‘quite as good, but is still very | 
pleasant. September is fair, but the ipeye 


~ 


onth and 
and the 
not quite) 


| you to see the up- -sound ports : as 
|Portland and the grand and ma 
| Columbia river. 
opportunity to spend a 
| the Cascades, Oreg:a Falls, Willa 


Hee. 9 
| As it is liable to rain in Alaska a 


j necessary compe 2nioD. 


| comfortable clothing for both should be 
| 'swallow-tail or court dress, or Sunday-_ 


|Ladies’ skirts should. be short, so they | 
will not draggle over the wet deck of the 


Aatter i is the ticket to buy, a 


Ié will also give y 
few days visitil 


‘Valley, and other noted and interestin 
nts in Oregon. ° : 
WHAT TO TAKE. 


hundred inches or so in a year, it natur-| 
ally follows that an umbrella is quite a 
A gossamer for 
a lady and a mackintosh for a gentleman, 
fand heavy shoes, of course, warm and | 


| provided. You have no use for your 


go-to meeting clothes in Alaska. a. | 


| steamer or over the damp grass or moss | } 
on shore. If you intend (as you no 

doubt will and certainly should) to climb | 

‘up and takea run over a glacier, you will] 

find much advantage if you have spikes 

in your shoes, and a stiff cane with a} 

good ferrule on it, or else a regular 

Alpenstock. It is best for several to 5 : 
keep together in climbing around on a : 
glacier, and a little hatches and small 
rope in charge of some one of the party 
would be very handy in cage of an acci- 
dent, which is always possible if people) 
are gareless, but not probable if they 


| partment Gindorstena the difficulties and 


its then being “the land of the midnight 
Sun,” it might be called the land of t 


are careful. You need not take any| 
eatables—these are furnished without 
any extra charge, in abundance and of 
the best quality, on board. You are 
allowed to take 150 pounds of baggage | 
free. As we now know, in ageneral sort. 
of a way, when and where we ara going, 
and what to take, ‘ef us see. 
rm HOW WE ARE TO GET THERE. 
It is seléom that the Alaska steamer 
proper comes through to San F: sand CO. 
Its ‘Official voy. voce eG is begihs and 
ends at Port Townsend, W. T.; that is, 
it Carries U. S. mails monthly, between 
that place and poimts in Alaska. Under 
this mail contract, the steamer should. 
sail from Townsend en or about the 5th 
of the month, but as the postoffice de-| 


Ge 


impediments in the way of running on 
this route, especially in winter, on time, 
‘considerable 1 latitude is allowed. Some= 
times in winter the sailing days are 
changed to an earlier or later date, in 
order to obtain the benefit of the moon 
in naVigating the Alaskan waters during 
the long winter nights—for instead of| 


id-day night. 
PASSENGERS STARTING FROM” FR 
Bas ule, should take the steam 


you will make the connect 
eer Townsend, which is 
: “port of transfer—selected (it b ni 
American port) in order to avoid the an-| 
fmoyande from custom officials. Victoria 
i is, however, a much more enjoyable} 
|place than Townsend to spend a day or 
80 in, and many passengers prefer to do 
| so. A eall on the company’s agents, 
| Messrs, Welch, Rithet & Co., Wharf St., 
| will obtain the information as to whether 
{or not you can remain here or must pro- 
ceed over to Townsend and join the 
Alaska steamer at that point. 
PASSENGERS STARTING FROM PORTLAND 
Have, as a rule, a choice of two routes. 
Ist. Take the Alaska steamer at Port: 
| land (which vessel unually leaves about 
| the same dates as the steamer from San 
| Francisco, with which she is to connect. 
jat Townsend) and proceed down the 
Columbia river to Astoria, thence across 
the bar, up the coast, through the Straits 
of Fuca to Townsend, and await the ar- 
rival of the connecting steamer from 
{San Francisco. 
2d. Via the Northern Pacific railroad, 
from Portland by way of Kalama to T'a- 
coma, thence by O. R. & N. Co’s steamers 
(Puget Sound division) to Townsend. 
Passengers to leave Portland can obtain 
tickets and further information by call- 
ing at the ticket office of theO. R. & N. 
Co. Passengers from Seattle or other 
points on the Sound can engage passage 
and obtain information by applying to 
the company’s agents at Seattle, Port 
Townsend or Victoria. Having guided 
you safely on board the Alaska steamer, 
| we will now 
START OUT FROM PORT TOWNSEND FOR VIO- 
; TORIA AND ALASKA. 

Two or three hours steaming and you 
are in Victcria—you have probabby been, 
here before, and will not care to tarry 
long—you will be accommodated—a few 
hours at the farthest and you are headed | 
north—the chances are that next morning 
you will wake up and find yourself in 

Nanaimo, which is the coaling station. 

You may haye time while the vessel is 

coating to ride ont to the coal mines and 
see them mining coal. If you haye not, 
you can amuse yourself fishing and ram- 
bling about the town and adjacent coun- 
try. You will not be kept here longer 
than necessary, for the Captain is anxious 
o start on his journey nC rth—ready— 
1 ab ard—off we go! Now you can] 
gid good bye to the railroad and. tele-| 
uph, to the bustle and worry and con- 
1 of the world, for about twent 


| 


| ber of them on your way up to Juneau, 


|past which you are xs 
|| larg 
| will pass through narrow and ser 


| passages, which can only be navi 
| slack and high tide, ov account of the’ 


{States in fall operation. 


and when these Toad 


were formed—islands, son 
vor thana good sized 


others are empires in the 


terrific current which rushes through at 
other stages of the tide. You will see, F 
admire and pass through channels hur ; 
dreds of miles in length, as straight as an 
arrow «nd of unfathomable depths, 
banked on either side by perpendicular 
jand gigantic mountains, whose untrod 
|summits are clothed in clouds and ice. 
But what will interest you most of all 
| will be the glaciers—you will see a num- 


| littering in the distance before you have 
an opportunity to climb on to one. 
There is such a romance and satisfac- | 


\tion in imparting the fact to yeur ac- 


quaintances that you have seen the gla- 
ciers of Alaska, aud traveled over them, 
which for beauty are unapproachable, 
and as for size—why, the largest onein 
witzerland would scarly make a respect- | 
able sized noze if it could be transferred 
bodily to the face of one of those sleeping 
giants in the fastness of Alaska. If the 
tide is right you will hear the thunder- 
ing crash caused by the icebergs breaking 
off from the glaciers, and tumbling into 
the water. You will also most likely see 
the ship surrounded bya “sea of ice” 
which is the prettiest picture you bave 
ever seen, and which you will be sure to 
admire and never forget. If you never 
isited amining camp and saw the min- 
rs with their picks and shovels and red 
shirts, you will doubtless be pleased at 
the opportunity which you will have at 
Douglas Island, near Juneau, of looking | 
over the Treadwell mine and seeing one 
of the largest quartz mills in the United 
Itis onlya 
short walk from Juneau to the placer 
{|mines—to these you will be obliged to 
walk if you go, unless you ride a moun- 
tain goat or a bear, for there are only 
two horses in Alaska, and they are old 
|government mules. Alaskan waters 
abound in the choicest kinds of fish, 
which, though you may not particularly 
admire, you will doubtless enjoy. The 
salmon and halibut, fresh as the morning 
dew, of which you frequently have oppor- 
tunity to partake, are simply delicious. 
If you prefer to catch, rather than eat 
these beauties, no one objects, and there 
is plenty of opportunity. The Indians 
are much finer and more intellig ‘ent than 
those you have seen farther s 
og be amused to see the squ 
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| THE 


The decision is in the case ofan Indian, © 


‘killing his wife, also an Indian, 
_ the convicted man moved his 


| an offense committed by an-Ing 2 


face. It is 
very exhilarating | 
you oe silver b 


Ha ity of Pak 
do better to buy from 


tree, dressing it Aon te ce A 
and then carving in 38 ver 
figures of birds, Indian 


very much Chinese cz 
poles. receive a sutiois 


—a couple of thousand d 
abe avery reason 


is ey chief settlem ent, an a 
quarters of the mining ee 


posts and fisheries. 
trading are the principal 
aan 


ee pce you & finally 
and magnificent in n¢ 
to return. 


STATUS. OF THE A 
RITORY. 


Judge Hall McAllister of the United 5 
district court for Alaska has just rendered a 
cision important in that it leads toward a di 
mination of the leval status of the Alaska fi 
tory, long a matter of uncertainty and dist 


Kil, convicted hefore the territorial court 


ground that the court had no j 


~~ 


' Deady) that 
in an elaborate and able argument, S| 
“This does not definitely set atrest the question — 
of Alaska’s status, but it isastep toward final 
settlement. The government can now, following + 
precedent in the celebrated “Crow Dog” case, 
cause this matter to be carried to the supreme 
court, whose decision will fix the matter pet- 
manently. There has always been a question as 
to the state of Alaska at the time it was acquired | 
by the United States. On one hand it has been | 
asserted that we bought it as a conquered prov- 
ince of Russia, and on the other hand that we 
‘simply bought the settlements along 
‘the coast, with the Russian claim to 
a region as yet unconguered from its original 
possessors, the {ndians. The former theory has 
been sustained incidentally by the courts upon a 
Clause in the contract of sale in which Russia 
stipulates what treatment shall be accorded to 
the “uncivilized tribes” of the country. Still, 
the government has never accepted this holding 
as decisive, and has made the question a subject 
‘of special inguiry on two or three occasions. 
“Some years back 2 commission was organized to 
examine the case, and ubder orders trom the 
government visited Alaska; but the difliculties 
of the proposed examination were found to be 
‘insurmountable by men not skilled in explora- 
tion, and the commission returned without ac- 
-complishing anything. 
~ Ti has been important to determine the status 
lof Alaska as to whether it is or is not Indian 
country, in order to know whether the general 
statutes of the United Siates do or do not apply 
to it, Ifit is Indian country, if must be allowed 
to govern itself tillour govermment has acquired 
a title: but if not Indian country, then the laws 


have authority. It has not been deemed proper 
to extend even the land laws of the country over 
Alaska while its status was uncertain, Judge 
McAllister’s decision is unquestionably the one 
favorable to the best interests of Alaska, aud we 
shall hope to see it sustained by the supreme 
court. ; 


SUMMONS. 


In the District Gourt of the United States, for 
the District of| Alaska. 
W. D. McLeop, 'Plaintitt, ) 


ve. - 
| Puorsy © McLerop, Defendant. J 
The President of the United States of America. 
“To Phoabe ©. McLeod, the above named de- 
fendant. Greeting: 
* You are hereby commanded to be and appear 
in the above entitled action, holden at Wrangel, 
in said district, and answer the complaint filed 
/against you in the above entitled action on or 
‘before Monday, the 2d day of November, A. D., 
4885, said day being the first day of the regular 
‘November term of said court; and if you fail so 
to appear and answer, for want thereof, the 
laintif will take a decree against you dissolv-}, 
ng the bonds of matrimony: now existing be- 
tween you and plaintiff. 

And this.is to command you, the Marshal of 
gaid district, or your deputy, to make due service 
and return of thie summons, hereof ‘ail not. 

The order for the publication of this summons 
was made by the Honorable Ward McAllister, 
Jr., Judge of said Court, the 6th day of July, A. 
D., 1885, at chambors. I 

x——, Witness the Hon. Ward McAllster, Jr., 
| Judge of said District Court, and the 
} SHA. ¢ seal of said Court, afiixed at Sitka, in | 
*_—* said District, this 6th day of July, A. |) 
D., 1885. ANDREW T. LEWIS, Clerk. 
Date of first publication July 9, 1885, 


TOUR V—Portland to Alaska. 


Round-trip tickets from Portland, $100; from San 
Francisco, $125. 

The fine ocean steamer, ‘‘ Idaho,” which has lately 
been refitted to accommodate excursionists, will leave 
Pt. Townsend and Victoria on or about Aug. 8th, and 
Sept. 1st, 1885, for Sitka, Alaska, the round trip being 
made in 30 days, and the fare, $100, pays all expenses 
of the trip from Portland, via Pacific Division, N. P. 
R. R., to Tacoma, Sound steamers to Port Townsend 
and Victoria, and ocean steamer to Alaska and return. 

Alaska ! the land of the midnight sun. ‘The region 
of three hundred living glaciers and ice-fields,” as one 
of the most celebrated students of glacial action, for 
sixteen years on the Pacific Coast, has chosen to call it. 

This eacurson can scarcely be termed an ocean trip. 
Out of a total distance of more than a thousand miles, 
there are hardly one hundred and twenty miles of 
open sea voyage. The remainder of the journey, on 
account of the remarkable formation of the coast, is 
through a continuous archi, elago, serving as a breast- 
work against the storms and billows, and affording 
quiet passage-ways through deep, narrow channels 
and reaches, skirted on either side with well wooded 
banks, high rocky shores and towering islands, push- 
ing their glittering summits far above the shadowy 
region of the cedar, spruce and hemlock. Here are 


of the United States are in force andits courts — 
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| | 
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great land slides, in the track of destructive ava- 

lanches, and roaring cataracts, hurling their feathery 

floods into the depths of fiords, while over the whole 

panorama rests the dreamy enchantment peculiar to 

landscapes yet undisturbed by the handiwork of man. 

After leaving Victoria, the course of our vessel 

lies through Haro Strait, the island of San Juan being 
to the right. As we pass through the narrows it 1s 
impossible to see where the steamer is going, for its 
bow is apparently directed at a mountain. But pres- 
ently, just as is so often the case on the Rhine, we see 
the way opening before us, and after two sharp turns, 
we are steaming up the Straits of Georgia. On, 
straight on we go, leaving behind the snow-crowned 
Olympian range, with the majestic summit of Mt. 
Baker looming up against the blue sky, past Nanai- 
mo, a coal mining camp, with an old block fort which 
is fast decaying, and we are at Departure Bay. By this 
time we have become acquainted with our compagnons 
du voyage, and we promenade the deck with new- 
found friends, and looking over the blue waters at the 
dim outlines of the now distant mountains. Passing 
round the northern extremity of Vancouver Island, 
we enter the waters of Queen Charlotte’s Sound, and 
soon come to Grenville Channel, where some of the 
finest scenery of the excursion awaits us. » The moun- 
| tains on both sides, rugyed and grand, lift their snowy 
heads thousands of feet into the air; rocks rise ab- 
| ruptly from the water to a height of three or four 
| thousand feet, and cascades—here delicate and ribbon- 
like, there foaming and impetuous—rundown to the sea. 


The first point in Alaska at which we touch will 
probably be Fort Wrangel, situated on the northwest- 
ern coast of Wrangel Island, near the mouth of the 
Stickeen river. Owing to the extensive gold mines at 
Cassiar, it has become the chief business center of 
Alaska. The permanent population is about 100 
whites and 500 Indians, but both races are largely 
augmented in number at certain seasons of the year. 


The people have, to a great extent, adopted the 
American style of dress. Their food consists largely 
of berries and fish, large quanties of salmon being 
smoked and ;.ut away for future use.~ After a brief 
stay we weigh anchor and are soon wending our way 
through Wrangel Straits, a narrow yassage which 
saves us a long stretch of open sea. Just after we 
leave the Straits, the Great Glacier, as it is called, 
comes in view, and a little farther on a second. The 
evenings have all the while been getting perceptibly 
longer; and, although we are still considerably below 
the latitude at which, at the summer solstice, the sun 
never sinks below the horizon, night is but as a long 
twilight, and we may walk the deck till the sun recom- 
mences his daily round, and hardly miss the rest we 
have lost. 

The climate, too, is of a character for which we are 
scarcely prepared. We have had a vague notion that 
Alaska lay somewhere in the Arctic Circle, and yet we 
are all the while enjoying the genial warmth of the 
Japan current, which, deflected from its course by the 
Aleutian Isles, a thousand miles away, renders this 
western coast as warm, even in the winter, as the 
States of Kentucky and West Virginia. 

The distance from Fort Wrangel to Sitka is only 162 
miles. In less, therefore, than twenty-four hours, we 
are sailing up the island-studded Sitka Bay, said to 
rival in picturesqueness the far-famed Bay of Naples. 
Mt. Edgecombe, an extinct volcano, discovered by 
Bodega, in 1775, guards the entrance to the bay,while 
the sharp, snowy summit of Vostovia, surrounded e 
a group of peaks and glaciers, stands guard in the 
rear. 

This, too, is the great glacier region. On Lynn 
Channel is a glacier computed to be 1,200 feet thick at 
its lower projection. In one of the gulches of Mt. 
Fairweather is a glacier that extends fifty miles to the 
sea, where it ends abruptly in a perpendicular ice-wall 
300 feet high and eight miles broad. “On the Stickeen 
river, between two mountains 3,000 feet high, is an- 
other, forty miles long and four to five miles across at 
its base, with a depth variously estimated at from 500 
to 1,000 feet. There is a magnificent glacier near 
Cape Fanshaw, of which the following admirable de- 
scription is given by Professor John Muir, State Geol- 
ogist of California : 

_“ The whole front and brow of this majestic glacier 
is dashed and sculptured into a maze of yawning 
chasms and crevices and a bewildering variety of 
strange architectural forms, appalling to the strongest 
nerves, but novel and beautiful beyond measure; 
clusters of glittering lance-tipped spires, gables and 
obelisks, bold outstanding bastions and plain mural 
cliffs, adorned along the top with fretted cornice and 
battlement, while every gorge and crevasse, chasm 
and hollow, was filled with light, shimmering and 
pulsing in pale blue tones of ineffable tenderness and 
loveliness. On the broad, waving bosom of the gla- 
cier, water streams are outspread in a complicated net- 
work, each in its own frictionless channel cut down 
through the porous, decaying ice of the surface into 
the quick and living blue, and flowing with a grace 
of motion and a ring and gurgle and flashing of light 
to be found only on the crystal hills and dales of a 
glacier, Along the sides we can see the mighty flood 
grinding against the granite with trenendous pressure, 
rounding the out-swelling bosses, deepening and 
smoothing the retreating hollows, and shaping every 
portion of the mountain walls into the forms they 
were meant to have. Two or three miles from the 
front, the current is now probably about 1,200 feet 
deep; but the grooved and rounded features of the 


, Walls, so surely glacial, show that in the earlier days 

ote fhe sce yes overswept, this glacier 
& flowed at a height of from 3,000 to 4,000 

| above its present ieee : ae 


The country abounds in hot mineral springs, severa’ 
large ones being situated south of Sitka, On Uniinale 
island is a lake of sulphur. Near the Volcano Pogrum- 
hoi are hot marshes. In the crater of Goreloi is a vast 
boiling, steaming mineral spring eighteen miles in 
circumference. A lake strongly impregnated with 
nitre is found on Beaver Island, while the thermal 
Springs on the island of Ounalaska hold sulphur in 


solution. These are but a few of the natural - 
ena of Alaska, Rey 
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paee Se Coal 
“Alaska,” its southern coast and the Sitkan 
Archipelago, is a volume of travels, the re- 
sult of several summers passed by the author 
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+and who improved the opportunity to 


)|Sentlemen were Senators Miller of Cali- 


Vand wife, C Taylor, John Heath, Miss A} 
Grant, Mrs Foote, Mr Sprir . 
A P Hotaling and wife 


tr 


in the region it refers to, and is based on cory, 


respondence written for the press. The ilus- 
trations arefrom various sources, some of 
which are of unusual interest, especially the 
‘“sprocess’’ renderings of amateur photographs 
of the Muir glacier and vicinity. The author | 
has given a pleasant and readable narrative 
| of her experience, a graphic accountof the 
unparalleled scenery of the archipelago, and 
has preserved in her work a number of histor- 
ical incidents, interesting in themselves, and | 
for the rescue of which the future historian 
may be grateful. The book in its literary fin- | 
ish and verification of facts is decidedly in ad- | | 
vance of the usual work of newspaper corres- 
pondents, whose misfortune it is to be always 
hurried and therefore necessarily more or less A 
supeficial and inaccurate. It will form avery 
entertaining handbook for the inland passage c 
and such as will be welcome to the adventur- | | 
ous tourists who are now only beginning to 
find out the marvels of Alaskan scenery and 
the ease with which theyc.n be.reached. There 
is an interesting sccount of the rise and pro- 
gress of the mining interest in southern Alas- 
ka, and of other resources of the territory. 
The author does not seem to have heard the 
story of the sturdy miner, prospecting far in 
the interior, whose partner died from an acci- 
dental wound, and who, to. preserve his repu- 
tation, hauled the frozen body on an impro- 
vised sledge over 200 miles of ice and snow to 
the nearest settlement, where he was honor- 
ably acquitted. Butof other tales of hardy 
endurance and of the local color of this unique 
region, the book has a fair share and will well 
repay the reading. [D. Lothrop & Co., Bos- | 
ton, 


THURSDAY, JULY 16, 1885. ; 


Phe finest codfish we have tasted for Pe 
years came from the lot Capt: MeAlmond |. 
has on hand at Dungeness, of the cargo ; 
brought by his schooner, the Champion, |] . 4 
from the coast of Alaska. These fish are |} 
much fatter than the eod usually dealt | 
out in our markets, and have a lich 
toothsome flavor, If a market is built 
up for them and the business of taking 
aid drying them ig regularly engaged ‘n 
by experienced hands they can hardiy 
fail to command a steady price higher 
than that now usually paid. Buy some ; 
and try them. e; ; 


oF OTe ee 
Among the passengers by the Ancon | 
yesterday for Alaska were several dis- | 
tinguished gentlemen who were here 
several days waiting for the steamer, 


make themselves acquainted with this 
town and surroundings. Among> these 


fornia and Dolph of Portland, Hon.|| - 
Henry Failing of Portland, Hon. Mr. 
Howes and Col. Bliss of New York, Pref. 
Jenks of Brown University, and others, 
who all expressed themselves delighted || 
with Port Townsend, its scenery and its | 
people, and all of them spoke with con-| 
fidence of our having railroad connection 
with Portland within three years. The 
following is a list of passen,sers, kindly 
furnished us by the purser of the Ancont 


Senator Miller, wife and daughther, San 
Francisco; 


Senator Dolph, Hon Henry 
Naa] “t] ¢ . + 

Failing, Portland; Col Bliss, New Yorks} 
Senator Howes, wife and two sons, ew 
York; Prot J W P Jenks, J G Duncan 


1g and wife,| 
» Miss Stony, Miss |] 


‘Be 'O-G Bartlett, Miss Klaflin, Acson Hotal-! 
eae. ‘1g, E B Munroe and wife, A W Butler, 
Miss Fargo, Miss Spring, O G Rose and 
wife, Miss Webster, A H Blanchard, 
Mrs McElroy, A Saiting, Miss Agnes W 
Bowen, © Duncan and wife, Mr Mansel, — 

A Koch, H © Ross, Chas Stoddard, Max 
Spact, J Hooper, E D Goodrich, Miss 

| Petrifolski and sister, Miss Session, and 

- others. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


/ AMOS M. KELLOGG, } y 
JEROME ALLEN, rf oat 
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New York, July 25, 1885, 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


‘ da pea annual session of the National 
af ssociation, commenced at Sarato J 
closed July 17. Sole ae 


) OFFIOERS, 
| Secretary—W. E. Sheldon, of Mass. 


New Hampshire; Justus Dart, of Wermont Boa nenge Ue. 
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New York; W. N. Barringe1 é onn.; McLain, ot 
py i ie ger, of New J : A 3 
of Penn. ; G. Stanley Hall, of Merindris Cie 


of Virginia ; 8S. B. Brown, of W 
38. b. 5 est Va.; ar : 
of North Carolina ; V. C. Dibble, of South Carcies hint 
HS Ning ip coreis : J pla Danweiler, of Alabamia, J a 
R liss.; E. Nicholson, of Louisiana ; Hayes, 
F of ee eeaibes i Clara Conway, of Tennessen | Web Eee 
ere ore gs D. Allen, of Kentucky ; Robt. Stevenson. 
& oi “4 S. Westcott, of Illinois; S. 8.’ Parr, of I diana® 
Ben oma, of Iowa ; Irwin Shepard, of Minnes ve anes 
owdin, lorida ; H. C. Spear, of Kansas : pk ane 


of Missour1; W. W. W. Jones. of i. H. Long 
sourl . W. , of aska : e, 
' of California; A. Gove, of iGloadse Go Manton : 

; 2 


zona; F. H. Crawford, of Ore c 

r * gon;J.M.F : 
de tne of Wash Resa a Corner of Gah, We 
Hitz, of District of Columbians JFL Gorell, of trate hee 
Chath seek 4 ia; J. H. Covell, of Indian 'Cer:; 
Wi Payne ane Rhine ; Larkin Dunton, of Mass. : 


; 7 RESOLUTIONS. 


National educational museum: 


We commend the eff 
| tion. toretain orts of 4 
the best “poesia connection with the Bureau of Education, 


education exhibited by Sales Mee and appliances of 


‘or exchange, will 
in all our schools. ere 


_ National aid to education: 


In view of the f. 
eopl : act that among more th 
Ibe 1880 Te a biting the U. = ; aéoording pee of 
380, are 6,229,958 of these over 10 years of age, 
? 


‘mnmaking 12,14 

_ 1.14 per cent, i 
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of all the states and territories, for the purpose of aid 
se of a 
them, so far as the financial condition of the Federal Gov 3 


ernment will justify, to the end that every child in the 


country of school age may receive a good common school _ 


ontenbony under the respective systems of the several — 
Education in Alaska: 
This association rejoices to know that Congress has pro-— 
vided for schooling the children of Alaska; and that Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson has been designated as agent to organize 
these schools. We know of no one so well qualified as he is 
‘for this distant and difficult task, and we send him our 
heartiest greetings. 

Indian education: : 

We heartily commend the efforts made to solve the so- © 
called Indian problem by educating the young Indians out 
of the savagery of their parents into the industries and at- 
tainments of civilization, in which families shall be set 
apart by themselves in well-ordered houses with individual 
possession of land and other property, and enter as pro- 
posed upon the duties and accept the obligations of citi- 
zenship. [ 
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HE Episcopal Church of this country has never 
gent any missionaries to Alaska, but a writer in 

the Churchman, who says that there bave been recent 
movements in missionary circles, suggests a plan. of 
work there which is at least curious. ‘It would bea 
great step toward Catholic unity could the General 
Convention, threugh its Committee on Ecclesisstic 
Relations, secure the consent of the Holy Synod st 
Moscow to the consecration of an American bishop 
for the Church in Alaska. Unless the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the Alaskan Church consent, have we 
any more right to enter that territory than we have 
to send our missionaries to Siberia?” If these “eccle- 
siastical anthorities” cannot do more for the Alaskans 
thar . they have done, no Christian people uader the 
DE need ask their “consent” to any good work. | 
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| Fish Canning and Mining Enterprises — The 
Timber and Fur Trade. 


A correspondent of the Boston Herald, writing 
from Sitka, Alaska Territory, says that salmon 
canning and salting are, and have been, the prin- 
cipal industries, although last year there was more 
money lost than made by the nine canneries In | 
Southeastern Alaska. [For a successful cannery, 
that of Mr. Kenney, at Fox Point, and also one 
at Chileat, can be shown, while those of the North- 
west Trading Company have proved an expensive 
undertaking. The Fox Point cannery was built 
at a small cost early last year, in time to take the 
first run, and 10,000 cases were put up and 
landed in Portland and San Francisco at $1 per 
case of four dozen cans, less than the market price 
for Columbia River fish, of which latter there were 
offered last summer 50,000 cases at $4.05 per case, 
| without a taker. Of the other canneries there are 
none making any money, although the time must 
come when the inexhaustible salmon supply of 
‘Alaska will come into demand. The salt salmon 
aré fairly profitable, and a small factory at.Sitka 
js doing quite a good business, the products bring- 

ing from $10 to $13 per barrel. The great draw- 
back to drying fish is the continued wet weather, 
- compelling artificial means to be employed by the 
_ large factories. , 
The gold mining of Alaska has excited much 

interest in the East, and may turn out very profit- 

able, but at the present writing there are only two 
mining districts—the Juneau, or Harrisburg, and 

the Sitka. Last year there was great excitement 
over the placer gold taken from the Kassiar coun- 
try, a long distance up the Sitkaen River. A 
large part of the steamboat freight and coal was 
taken there in such quantities that the people 
above found it difficult to procure transportation. 
The mines are now all played out. 

3 


[. <a 
_That there are copper deposits, 
rich, is shown by the immense copper implements 
made and used by the Indians. » The material for 


these is said to come from the Copper River dis- 
trict and the Yukon. No regular deposits have 
been found, since the above-named regions are 
quite difficult of access, rendered more s0, it is af- 
firmed, by hostile Indians, who are in nowise pac- 
ified by the agents of that great monopoly, the 


better served if the country remains unexplored. 


The white marble ledges, of which mention is 
made in several works on the country, are found 
in Glacier Bay. As far as quality goes, the work 
is excellent, but an almost insurmountable difficul- 
ty to working it lies in the numerous microscopic 
veins which run through in all directions. There | 
is one product of Alaska which, sooner or later, | 
will come into use, and prove a source of great | 
profit. From Chileat, on the north to the south- 
ern extreme, the islands and shore of the main- 
land are lined: with timber, growing far up on the | 
mountain sides. The spruce, in abundance, ranks 


| first; it resembles somewhat the Oregon pine, but 


_ is much tougher, and almost as hard to work as 
oak, measuring two to six feet at the butt, and 
rising in a gradual taper to a height not over 190 
feet. The Alaskans very much dislike to work 
this wood on account of its exceeding hardness, 
bat there is no doubt but in the future, when lum- 
ber is more eagerly sought, the Sitka pine, as the 
natives call it, will find many uses. The wood 
most sought after is the yellow cedar, or cypress, 
of which the supply is extremely limited, but here 
and there in the vast pine forests a cypress is 
found. It is a pale vellow color, close-grained, 
tough, durable, and has a pleasant odor, some- | 
what like sandal wood. So highly prized is it | 
that, out of the 100,000 square feet which has | 
been exported from the Territory, a considerable 
part has been sent to China, whence it comes back 
carved and under the name of camphor wood. 
Boxes made of yellow cedar are used to pack furs | 
in. The red cedar grows to some extent, but very | 
little has as yet been found. 


The principal furs exported are seal, sea and 
land otter, martin, fox, red and silver gray, and 
| bear skins. The seal fisheries are in the north- 
western part of the Territory and are entirely 
controlled by the Alaska Commercial Company, 
which leased the islands St. Paul and St. George 
for a period of twenty years from 1870, and from 
this company is derived the revenue which alone 
has made Aleka a paying investment to the Uni- 
ted States. The contract stipulates that not more 
than 100,000 seals a year shall be killed, for which 


| the company pays an annual fee of $55,000, to- 


gether with a revenue of $2 for each and every 
skin shipped from the island by the company, and | 
55 cents a gallon for every gallon of seal oil, also 
that the company shall annually furnish free to 
the inhabitants of the two islands 25,000 dried 
salmon, 60 cords of firewood, a sufficient quantity 
of salt, and to maintain such public schools as are 
needed on the islands. All others are prohibited 
from killing in Alaska any otter, mink, martin, 
sable or fur seal. For the purpose of seeing that 
the laws limiting the number of seals are com- 
plied with, Treasury agents are stationed on the 
islands; but there are more ways than one to 
evade the laws, especially in a far-away Territory | 
controlled exclusively by a great monopoly. Ey- 
ery summer trading schooners, as they are styled, | 
go out from Ounalaska for the avowed purpose of 
meeting the whaling fleet and bringing in the | 
sperm oil. In four weeks they return large bar- | 
rels, which are entered at the Ounalaska Custom 
House as “sperm oil,” and are immediately ship- | 
ped to San Francisco. Now, the curious part of | 
the business is that not under any possible circum- | 
stances could the so-called trading schooners get | 
to the whaling grounds and return in less than ten | 
weeks. The Captain of the man-of-war stationed 
at Sitka, speaking of the matter, says: “I would 
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probably very || _ 


Alaska Commercial Company, whose interests are | tained by this means 
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just like to overhaul one or two of those vessel 
and find out whether the oil contained in those 
runs out or spreads out flat_and has half on one _ 
side.” It is said that similar “trading expedi- 
tions” leave the coast of Japan quite frequently. 
Many furs are obtained from the Indians, to 
whom the laws relating to the killing of eT 
ing animals do not apply, and with them a 
traders do quite a business. Of course, furs 0 

do not have to be barrelled 
and entered under the head of sperm oil. The 


Indians haye become very sharp in dealing with 
the traders. The only margin for profits lies in 
the large amount on the necessaries of life, which 
_ the trader buys at wholesale and exchanges for 
pelts. Of all things which the Indian is most 
particular about buying is his gun. The trader, 
when negotiating for the sale of one, asks the sav- 
age if he wants it, and the reply is given by taking 
one shot. Ifthe gun hiis the mark that decides 
it, and the Indian wants it; if not, he will not 
take the gun under any consideration. If he does 
want it, then the trader holds it with the butt end, 
on the ground, and the savage commences piling 
up his skins until the pile reaches the muzzle, 
when the trader takes the skins and the Indian the 
gun. The suiashes around the village know too 
much for this kind of a trade, but along the north- 
erly coast the traders make a good thing of the 
business every year, sometimes getting in trade| 
over $100 for a flint-lock originally costing at the. 
most $10. 
Alaska has very little to offer in the shape of 
agricultural resources, as there is very little flat 
_ ground near the seashore. In some of the towns_ 
small vegetable gardens are kept, and the products 
are quite as good as those in any part of the Pacific” 
slope., The only possible chance for the agricul- 
turist will be one of two things—to invent a pro- 
cess of curing hay without the sun and utilize the 
small grass plains at the mouth of the river, or. 
start a small cattle ranch. The latter project, on 
the whole, would be the best, as the meat would 
command a ready sale, and there is no need of 
storing hay, since the cattle will find enough the 
whole year. round—for the climate during the 
_ winter in the southeastern portion is less cold than | 
that of New York. The chances for disposing of | 
milk or beef are good, as there are only six cows, 
two mules and no horses in Alaska, and all these 
domestic animals are owned at Sitka. 


ST. LOUIS EVANGELIST. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 20, 1885. 


Rev. Dr, Frisbee, of Des Moines, Ia., 
who is supplying the pulpit of the Pugrim 
Congregational church during the vacation 
of its pastor, delivered an interesting and 
instructive lecture upon Alaska, in the 

| lecture room of that church, on last Friday 

| evening. The results of his own observa- 
tions in a visit to that territory were pre- 
sented in vivid and graphic word pictur- 
ing. The sublime mountains, the grand 
glaciers, the marvelous mildness of the 
climate, secured by the warm ocean cur- 
rents, even in so high latitude; the great | 
fertility of the valleys, and the vast prcfit- 
ableness of the fisheries were clearly and 
forcibly exhibited. Hegavesome account 
also of the aboriginal inhabitants; re-_ 
marked upon the slowness of our national 


| governmeni in establishing political and 


| educational agencies there; and heartily 
applauded the Christian men and women. | 
Mrs. McFarland, Mr. and Mrs, Young, | 
Dr. and Mrs. Jackson, who were so much 
in advance of the government in this 
work. He generously gave credit to the 
Presbyterian Church for its energetic oc- 
cupancy My the field, nd expressed the 
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n that other evangelical Christians 
leave the work to the Church which | 

began it so seasonably, and is prosecuting | 
| it so well. 
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| Itis reported that the “Weekly Alaskan ”’ is 


shortly to be issued at Sitka, and that it will \ 


| ‘be especially devoted to the commercial inter- 

| ests of that far country. It must be that sub- 

| scriptions to it are payable in fur or salmon, 

| freshly caught, if its circulation is to be com- 
mensurate with the inhabited portions. We 
wish it well, provided it is worthy. 


| A paper to be called The Alaskan is 
to be pablished at Sitka. It will be 
devoted exclusively to the development 
of the material resources of the territory. 
It will be published weekly, at $8 a year. 
The first number will appear about a 
month hence. The paper will be printed 
by an association formed for that pur- 
pose, under the name of “The Alaskan 
Company.” } 
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A Paper for Alaska, 
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|| When. the Idako, now on its way to the 


‘{distant scenes of Alaska, reaches the 
destination, anci deposits. on its uncivil- 
ized shoresthe grecious freight of brilliant 
\democracy whieh it cazries, Alaska will 
ibe blessed by the appearance of a news- 
paper, which may be regarded as a har-: 
jbinger of the good things to be expected 
from a democratic administration. The] 
name of the new paper will be the 
|Alaskan, and. it will be. issued so soon as 
the present party can perfect all arrange-- 
ments. As: the prosent governor, Mr. 
Swineford, is one of the brightest zews- 
paper men. im the country, and as he has 
jin the company men of ability, am inter- 
esting paper may be expected fram our 
jisolated: sister. Pree Was Sen REE BS fy 
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Accident tothe Ancon. 


{ The steamer Ancon whichasleft here oa 
a Alaska about a month ago has-been ex-- 
; ected to reporten a return trip several 
daysago. The steamer Idaho which left 
there on Wednesday for Alaska was all 
ready to start on: the trip om Monday, 
. but was awaiting. to hear from the An- 
con, At first i: was decided ta wait un-: 
til some: information had been:received | 
lof the: latter, but private telegrams 
Stated thatthe Aneom was in trouble, and 
the Idaho was dispateled at once to help 


. her out of: the ditfiemity. The private. 
: intelligence received: was abewt as fol- 
lows: 


__ The steamer Anvem on her return trip’ 
from Sitka to Victoria met wit# quite a. 
serious ascident some time lasti week. 
While caming down Safety bay; in Brit- 
ish Columbia, about: 28) miles north. of 
‘Nanaimo, she blew ont the head of the 
cylinder and was compelled to stop. ber 
machinesy and.seek a harbor. Captain’ 
‘Carroll feund a sreall tue boat and start- 
jed for Nanaimo, where he procured a 
‘large tug and started for the scene of the — 
haecndent yesterday morning, It will take) 
him five days to reach: the Amzon: ‘She|_ 
j wall then be towed te Nanaimo. Captain | 
Carroll assured the many friendsof those | 
‘(on Jooard by private dispatch that they” 
(jReed not be alarmed as all were welland ~ 
tsafe, thas his steamer was well stocked 
with previsions and they would arrive 
bout tomdays later than usual. I | 
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sea trip, and we began to look forwar 
to our arrival in the Jand of telegrapl 
and railroad terminuses, wondering » 
our minds how we were going to cron 
' lever so many sentences in a telegram 
ten words to father, wife, husband, sist 
and brother, when a sudden throb w 
jfeit throughout the ship, and anoth 
lmoment the fierce noise of escapi? 
steam (luckily through the escape pir 
,announced the fact that somethi 
serious had happened to the machine: 
as the vessel stopped and the boats wo 
quickly lowered to the water. We fe 
that the Captain and his officers we: 
watchful for our safety, and though fi 
a half hour we were not sure but th 
the good old ship would have to 
abandoned, we really did not get frigk 
ened, and perfect order was kept amo 
the hundred and thirty passengers. 
soon as it could be ascertained, we we 
told that some of the bolts holding tl 
condenser to the bed-plate had give 
away, and on the up stroke of the pis‘o 
|| the cylinder head was broken, and ba 
it not been for the presence of mind o 
the oiler on watch, who stood near an: 
i closed the throttle, the down stroke o 
the piston would have.made a complet 
wreck of the engine, scalding the tiremai 
and filling the cabins with steam. Luck 
ily we were off Safety Cove. The wate 
| was too deep (90 fathoms) to anchor, s 
| there was nothing left but to kedge th. 
vessel slowly into the Cove, which w 
| succeeded in doing, and anchored th ~ 
evening of the 25th of August. Captai 
j Carrol] took a boat next day with si, 
men and started out bound to Departur 
Bay tor assistance. returning with th 
British tug Alexander, Sept. 4th. Earl 
next morning we started in tow, arriving 
at Victoria at 1 p. m. today; the Geo. BO 
Starz came along side the Ancon and we 
| were transferred with our baggage.” 


| 
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It is said that when the tug Alex- 


| ander came in sight of the disablea| 


Ancon the passengers manifested 
their joy in many extravagant ways. 
An impromptu ballet was gotien up 
and so furious was the dancing that 
jafew of the neighboring Indians 
_| who were aboard said that their own 
| War dances were mild calisthenics 
in comparison. Of a verity the joy 
on board the Ancon was great when 
the excursionists saw a reasonable 
chance of “getting home.” 
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- Late information from Vietoria states 
that the tug Alexander left there Tues-| 
day for Safety Cove, to tow the disabled 
Ancon to Port Townsend, but returned 
ito Victoria. Itis now understood that 
the steamship Idaho has left Portland 
ite) bring down the passengers of the 
‘Ancon. It is thought that it will be two 
weeks before the Ancon will arrive at 
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~~ What Moravian Sunday-school will be the first 
to report the completion of an organization in aid 
of the Alaska Mission and its successful operation? 
Will there be any who do not stir themselves for 
this noble cause? We knew of at least one school 
which devoted last Review Sunday to a discussion 
of that Mission. 
vgs aos 


, } e’s great en 
me that bears no fruit deserves no name; 
f wisdom is the man of years... 


of V_ street, Stephens’ addi- 
st Portland, was successfully 
_this morning at 11 o’clock, 
christened the Kotsie, the name | 
dian chieftain in Alaska, on 


agat will go when finished. 


-_,...Dr. Sheldon Jackson and the Rey. Alonzo 

' #, Austin; on the 27th of Sept. received into 

Si the Presbyterian Mission Church, at Sitka, 

_ Alaska, eleven members on profession of faith 

‘and baptism. Four of these having lived to- 

' gether, according to their Indian customs, as 

husbands and wives, sought and received 
_Ohristian marriage. 
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more are needed.’ /S be 

‘Mrs. John W. McFarland ofSitka 
Alaska, was removed in September to 
Hoonyah, an Indian town in thé in- 

. terior, There-are several small set- 
tlements near this place, and Mrs. 
McFarland was in hopes of inducing 
these families to remove to Hoonyah 
in order to be near the school and 
church.’ 

‘One of the older girls from Ft. 
Wrangler accompanied her, and acts 
as interpreter. ‘ During the first Sab- 

;| bath school exercise, as this girl was 
.| reading one of Christ’s sermons in the 
-| native tongue, an old Indian was seen 
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{he explained to Mrs. McFarlandwthe.| 


; to laugh convulsively. Subsequetitly, 


\ cause of this unusual béhavior. e 
& said he was so happy toghear the gos- 


{ 


(SR : 
bes: Own language, that he could 
Mot repress his joy.’ coul 


j of tees | 
i} Mrs. Cox, St. Louis, then read al] 
} letter from Sitka, Alaska, and madea|| 
plea for scholarships there. 


HOME MISSIONS. 
Notice to Workers. 
The Auxiliary Woman’s Home 
are hereby notified that owin 
and the hatred stirred up by 
among the Tndians against them, Mr. and Mrs, Wil- 
et and children, with Miss Beasia Matthews, are now 
at Sitka Home The good work go auspiciously com- 
menced at Hamis is for the present closed. Many of 
the children of the Home hay 
miseionaries to Sitka, Mrs Willard re 
requests her. 
friends and the schools which have helped her to gend | 
all letters and packages to her at Sitka, ae she must 
still provide for the children under her care, | 


Kare P, Bryan, Chm’'n § 
Tituiville, Pa, Oct. 13, 1885, yn. Com, 


g to troubles in Alaska, 


—The Occident 8ays:—“Tt costs something to main. 


tain a Presbytery. Aleks, with its one hundred 
twenty five communicants, nearly all Indi ae 
send two commissioners to the General i 
cost of more than $1,000.” : 
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Assembly, at a 


® gone with our faithfal | 


Missionary Societies | 


the enemies of religion | 


_Pracht, commission merchants of San 


| needs of the territory, and have in many 
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Officers Well Liked—Inad 
Mail Facilities--Governor 
Swineford’s Efforts. 


Mr. Max Pracht, of the firm of Scott & 


Francisco, and possessing extensive in- 
terests in different enterprises in Alaska, 
was at the Esmond last evening. He 
has just returned from a trip to his pos- 
sessions in our isolated territory. In 
a conversation with a reporter he said 
that Alaska’s future is wrapped up in 
her mining and lumbering interests and 
her fisheries. Agriculture can never be 
carried on there to any extent on account 
of the dense forests and the mountainous 
character of the country. The timber of 
| Alaska will yet find market the world 
| over, and the supply is almost inexhaust- 
| ible. There are two classes of timber 
| which are peculiarly indeginous to Alas- 
' kan soil—the white spruce and yellow 
‘cedar. The former is even better than 
the Norwegian variety, while the latter 
is especially adapted for ornaimental 
‘uses. Mr. Pracht says the company 
which he represents, the Alaska Salmon 
Packing and Fur company, possesses ex- 
tensive timber tracts in Alaska, and a 
new town named Loring has been estab- 
lished in the vicinity. Lately a postof- 
fice has been established, with Mr. 
Emilio Torello as postmaster. This is the 
sixth postoffice in the territory. : 
Mr. Pracht says that the new territo- 
rial officers are all well liked. They have 
shown a disposition to ascertain the 
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ways gained the favor and confidence of 
the people. Gov. Swineford is actively 
interested in getting better mail facil- 
ities for the region. He has written on 
to the postoflice department to have a 
semi-monthly mail service, and there is 
every likelihood that he will sueceed in 
getting it. The people of Alaska 
‘outside of a certain clique, aze 
much incensed against the Pacific Coast 
Steamship company. It has a monopoly 
of the business, and it can do as it 
pleases. Mr. Pracht said that if a good, 
enterprising company started an oppo- 
sition line to Alaska that the citizens 
there would liberally aid such a meas- 
ure. There can be no hope for the set- 
tlement of Alaska and the development 
' of its reaources while the steamship com- 
pany continues to run a monthly steamer 
there. The efforts of Gov. Swineford to 
provide better facilities are unanimously 
seconded, and it is to be hoped that next 
season a steamer will run between coast 
points and Alaska every two weeks. 
Judging from Mr. Pracht’s conversation 
Goy. Swineford is the proper man for 
the place, and his energy and experience 
in mining and lumbering matters will 
enable him to render the territory great 
Ise vite [S258 ba sa ae ie 5 


‘The Future of the Lumber Interest on 
the Pacific Coast. 


The time is not far distant when the ne- 
cessity of seeking fresh supplies of available 
timber will engross the attention of the lum- 
bermen of this coast, when the once appar- 
ently inexhaustible resources of Puget Sound 

| will become 80 visibly reduced by the ax and 
| gang-saw as to materially restrict the further 
development of this vital industry. | 


Already the pioneers, in a general move-| _ 
a and pastures new, have| © 
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ained footholds. 


made incursions into and ob 
in the new promised land, the land of green 
foothills, of densely wooded slopes and isl- 
ands, the land of the salmon and seal, of the 
| bear and buck, the mink, ermine and sea 
otter, whose everlasting mountain snows 
feed the innumerable lakes and rivers that 
| leap in gladsome roar and sparkling torrents 
to the numberless bays and harbors of the 
coast—the land of robust health and vital- 


|| izing mountain breezes, of water-falls and 


picturesque scenery—the land of gold and of 
coal—the land of possibilities soon to be 
fulfilled: the youngest and richest of our 
Territories, Alaska. 


With a Territorial Government once eg , 
‘tablished, with a sense of the security CO: | 
fexistent with courts of law and order, and 
the certainty—now near at hand—that the 
settler or miner, the woodman or agricult- 
urist, may enter his claim and receive Gov- 
ernment title for his selection of land, the 
stream of prospectors and pioneers that will 
flow to the southern portion of this fair land 
will be swelled to immense proportions, and 
it is certain that the saw-mill interest will 
be well represented. Already has the suc- 
cess of the mill at Chican (water power) en- 
couraged the timid capitalist, and the un- 
ivalled water power at the head of Naha 
| Take has been surveyed by the Alaska Sal- 
mon Packing and Fur Company, who pro- 
pose putting up a first-class mill at no dis- 

tant day. Hemlock, spruce, fir and pine 
abound in primeval grandeur of growth; 
while the delicate yellow cedar is found in 
‘large forests convenient to the lake, For 
‘fine furniture, desks, etc., yellow cedar, 
‘properly combined with darker woods or 
finished in its own virginal purity of golden 
color, will be found most desirable. Hem- 
lock bark for tanners’ use can be supplied 


in liberal quantities, and as soon as the 
company’s wharves and storage sheds at 
Loring, their depot located at the juncture 
‘of Naha fresh-water lake and Naha salt- 
| water bay, are completed, large shipments 
may be anticipated, thus opening up a new 
source of supply for this most desirable com- 
modity. The coast of southern Alaska is 
studded with inlets, bays and deep-water 
harbors, easily accessible by the largest 
steamers. Ample and very fertile soil for the 
cultivation of sufficient cereals and root ! 
|| crops is found in all the bottoms end along 
| the foot-hills, so that an agricultural com- 
munity may find both a home anda market. 
|| The summer in southern Alaska is especial- 
ly favorable to the growth of wheat and oats, 
the alternatives between cloud and sunshine 
| waking what our Eastern friends would call 
| pushing weather.” | 
That the smoke of many furnaces and the 
| clatter of many turbines will soon diversify 
| and enliven the now peaceful glades of this 
_ promised land is an ackniowledged fact, sev- 
eral large capitalists being already in com- 
| munication with manufacturers and others, 
_a large party of whom is now forming to take 
| advantage of the first excursion trip of the | 


| Idaho through this region. Let the future 
| of Alaska be judged by present indications; 
1 and lumber, even more than fish and oils, 
| will be its great source of wealth, the unde- 

veloped treasures of her placer mines to the 
| contrary notwithstanding. 


Vleet * 


| feet high. 
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Country. 
Equitable Temperature, Wonderful 
Scenery and a Land of Vast 

Resources, 


| 

Wa of Its Notable and Interesting 
| Points. 

| 


How the Town is Reached---Mails 
| Once a Month--A Newspaper to 
| be Established. 


Correspondence of the Globe. 


Sima, Alaska, Oct. 14, 1885,—The | 
Jeave-taking with friends and acquaintances 
at St. Paul six weeks ago inyolved many 
promises to write and tell something of this | 
region of high mountains, deep waters and 
magnificent distances. ‘Through the me- 
dium of the GLosp J will say to all that a 
person could scarcely exaggerate when de- 
scribing the scenery presented when jour- 
neying from Puget Sound to Sitka, the 
Alaskan capital. 

At Port Townsend we took passage on 
the steamship Idaho, and were soon there 
after steaming across the strait of Juan del 
Wuca, on our way to Victoria, British 
Columbia. . After four hours’ run the ship 
was winding her way into acozy bay on the 
shore of Vancouver’s island, where is_ sit- 
uated the ancient town of Victoria, a pleas- 
ant little city of 16,000 inhabitants, noted 
for its perfect climate, fine drives, 
comfortable suburban residences and 
its American consul. The chief charac- 
teristic of the consul is bombast. His qual- 
ification for the position partly consists in 
his distinct recollection of being the son-in- 
law of the late Senator Baker of Oregon, a 
circumstance there is no probability he will 
ever forget. He is further qualified in be- 
| ing to an eminent degree 
WHAT BEN BUTLER BOASTS 
of not being accused of. To an American 
everything in and about Victoria appears 
decidedly English; unlessit be the hackmen, 
who undoubtedly were educated at Niagara 
Falls. 

When leaving Victoria the steamer made 
thé passage northerly through the Gulf of 


shore of British Columbia. To all, save’a 
single half-dozen, the scenery was new to 
the eyes of the sixty passengers on board of 
the steamer, who thronged the open deck, 
while she ran through narrow passages, be- 
| tween rocky islands, made difficult and ex- 
citing by the rapid flowing of the tide. 
After passing the northerly point of 
Vancouver the open sea is encountered for 
a distance of thirty miles, when the steamer 
enters a grand archipelago. of mountainous 
| islands continuous for eight hundred miles, 
following a serpentine channel between 
. them and the main lands varying from one- 
fourth of to five miles in width; walled on 
either side by lofty mountains, whose 
PERPETUAL SNOW-CLAD PEAKS 
_ tower from 2,000 to 15,000 feet above the 
| 150 fathoms of water at their base. -This 
| mountainous region has been aptly called the 
American Alps, yet descriptive writers 
familiar with both scenes agree in the state- 
|ment that the European wonders are the 
‘less wonderful, One particular group we 
| passed in plain sight caused the passengers 
\to exclaim with wonder as they gazed on 
their vast magnitude. Towering side by 
side for. a distance of fifty miles or more, 
vying’ with each other in their aerial 
‘penetration, one of which, named on the 
charts Mt. Fairweather, yet presenting | 
‘but slightly greater grandeur than others 
\adjacent, is thereon marked to be 15,500 
Rising with steep incline from 
the water, their sides clothed with ever- 
green ag far up as the timber line, thence is 
presented ‘a gloomy region of barren rock, 
black as night and vast in extent, all of | 
which is surmounted by another region 
_ where perpetual glaciers glisten in the sun- 
"light with more than silvery whiteness. 


\ 


‘The Ancient Town of Sitka and Some 


| 
| 


Georgia, a body of salt water between the |, 
large island of Vancouver and the main |. 


| body dug out of a mountain. They are 
| mostly of decomposed quartz, and show 


| stock when at its best. 


' channels around and between the islands, 
_ that are in some places less than a quarter 
of a mile wide, yet too deep to anchor, the 


| On Douglas island is a gold mine with a’ 


| ing the town are studded with double rows 


‘s 
3S 


900; - Mt. Fairweathe 
‘many others nearly as higt 
tains a great voleanic syste 
volcanoes that. haye been sin: 
first settlement by Europeans. It is tl 
great. glacier region, some of which are 
vastly greater and grander than the § 
of the Alps. On Lynn channel is a 
computed to be 1,200 feet thick at its K 
projection. In one of the gulches” 
Fairweather isa glacier that exter 
miles to the sea, where it ends in a 
dicular wall 300 feet high and ei 
broad, so says an official report. 
intelligently describe this scenery” 
quote from Miss Scidmore’s book: 
**The mountain range that walls’ 
gives a bold and broken front to the i 
land, and every one of the 1,100 islan 
the archipelago is but a submerged spot 6: 

peak of the greatrange. The a 
YOSEMITE WALLS AND CASCADES 
are repeated mile after mile in’ de 
salt-water channels; the gorges al 
eanons of Colorado are  surpasse 
mountains that tower above Pike’s Peak 
rise in steep incline from the still level of | 
the sea, clothed with evergreen forests” 
dense and impassable as the tangle of a 
Florida swamp. On her summer trips the 


_ ship runs into the inlets on the main shore, 


and anchors before vast glaciers that push 
their icy fronts down into the sea.” From 
another writer I quote: ‘“The labyrinth ‘of: 


avalanche cutting a broad road from mo 1 
tain top to the water’s edge, the beautiful 
cascades born Of glaciers, or the oyertlow 
of high inland lakes pouring over mountain | 
precipices, or gliding like a’ silyer ribon 
down their sides; the beautifnl kaleido- 
scopic vistas opening up among the numet- | 
ous islets; mountain tops, domed, peaked | 
and sculptured by glaciers, all goto make 
up a scene that ; Ra ae 
CANNOT BE PLACED ON CANVAS, 
or adequately described with ‘words. 
These extracts.truly represent the scenery. 
in this region. We saw monster glaciers 
wedged in between high mountains, whose | 
icy walls reached far up the mountain’ side; | 
we saw thousands upon thousands of geese, 
duck, and other wild fowl hovering over 
the waters, and covering the surface of thé 
bays and inlets. We saw many whales, on 
one occasion a school of them within one- 
half mile of the ship, exposing their huge 
backs above the surface, blowing the water 
in high columns, and flopping their tails 
defiantly in our faces. In ladierous eon- 
trast to the majestic grandeur of the scene, | 
was a dude- on the upper deck: banging. 
away at a whale with No. 6 shot. ee) 
That the mountain ranges of Southeastern | 
Alaska are rich in mineral there is evident | 
probability. Most every person you méet 
has in his pocket a specimen that some- 


free gold in small nuggets and ‘particles. 


one-hundred-and-twenty-stamp mill in full 
operation, which is claimed to bé producing 
mineral at the rate of $100,000 per month. 5 
It is the property of United States Senator 
Jones of Nevada, together with ‘other min-— 
ing capitalists of San Francisco. “The 
Nevada senator was a passenger on the ship- 
with us from Port Townsend. He is * 
AN AGREEABLE, LEVEL-HEADED) MAN, 
quite confident that he and his associates 
have in the Douglas Island mine a bonanza 
that will equal in value his famous Cém- 
He is very enthusi- 
astic in his belief in the future. of 
Alaska as a gold-producing region. 

Sitka, the Alaskan capital, is situated at 
the head of a deep bay indenting the onter 
shore of Baranoffisland. .The waters fac- 


of-low, rocky islands that afferd complete. 
protection, thus providing an exeelle 
bor. The town is built on a platea 
d4aining about three hundred ‘aer 
twenty feet above © 
: falls twent, 
eat i wailed on tb0ee 


Pe tie’ all 


ther ‘tired creates extreme heat. When } 
t 


with Indian curios, together with its quaint 
-architecture, has much semblance to the 
old town of Mackinaw, at the head of Lake 
Huron. — 
_. The principal hotel or boarding house is 


well kept, ‘the landlady being a 
‘neat. housewife and a good cook. 
The table is bountifully supplied with the 
delicacies of flood and field. of which this 
‘region furnishes an abundance. Deer, 
; mountain grouse and wild duck are among 


‘' the staples at Sitka, while the waters of || 


the bay’are a picnic ground for the fishes 
of the sea. From off the landing wharf 
salmon, halibut, mackerel, rock cod, flound- 
ers, sea trout, sea bass and many other || 
kinds are taken in profusion. Brook trout 
abound in the mountain streams. There is 


an abundance of clams, and shrimps are | 


DIPPED UP BY THE BUCKETFUL. 
_ The Indians take many sharks. They | 
take out their livers and use it as a remedy | 
Tor some of their ailments. A shark’s liver 
is said to be one-half the length of its body. 
_ North of the town skirting the beach,is the | 
- Indian village, where live about one thou- | 
sand of the Sitkas including men, women | 
and children. They are low in stature, | 
stout and robust. likea Canada Frenchman, 
and about the color of anew saddle. They 
have broad, flat faces, and look like a cross 
“between an ordinary Indian and a Japanese. 
The men are mostly away among. the ad- 
jacent islands during summer, where they | 
findemployment with the canning com-. 
‘panies, catching and cleaning salmon, and 
‘in the manufacture of fish-oil. ‘The women 
_ employ their time in picking berries in sum- 
ter, and in winter they devote there lives 
tothe manufacture of curios, for which 
they find a ready market with the traders 
,and with the tourists who inyade this re- 
ton in summer. Cranberries are sold to 
the traders who ship them to Portland and 
en Francisco in large quantities. 
, PHE ALASKA CRANBERRY 
‘is a superior article, smaller and not of the 
‘oblong shape of the common cranberry. 
They look like a 3 red apple. The 
t 


‘Squaws: receive 9 15 cents " per 
gallon for m in trade: 
Near the Indian village is located their | 
-cem em tery. It ae of a village of little |) 

ard houses, generally about three feet by 
ve on the ground, and from three to four 
teet in height, with gable roofs. ‘They ere- 
Iwate their dead by placing the body be- 
tween two logs placed about four feet apart, 
‘filling the space with resinous wood, which 


é@ bodies are incinerated they gather up 
tl = charred bones and deposit them in the 
little houses. Each well-to-do family has a | 
bone house in the ‘cethetery. They look 
like congregation of dog kennels. Alaska 
Indians neyer remoye a dead body from 
‘the door, but through the smoke- 
holey*in the § roof. Among the 
population of Sitka are about one hundred 
_and fifty Russian creoles. They are peacea- 
ble and industrious people, and make good 
American citizens. Of Americans, there 
are at present about one hundred souls, 
including the officers of the civil govern- 
ment, military and naval officers, school 
teachers, traders and others. At the lower 
end of the town, facing the bay, is a square | 
of about,two acres, called the green. Here | 
stand | 
; TWO MOUNTED DAHLGREEN GUNS, 
which, together with about a dozen old | 
‘Russian cannon, form quite an imposing bat 
tery. No doubt but it would present a saucy’ 
look to an invading fleet of—canoes. The 
government buildings face the green, and | 
_ like the old cannon, are but antiquated rel- 
ies of the reign of the haughty Russian 


“was enough for me to say to him: ‘ 


‘it is a very orderly and well-behaved yol- 
, efno. 


your name?” ‘The answer came promptly: 
*‘Mike, Murphy.” ‘That settled it, and: an 
Irish Indian is with me no longer a myth.. 
The climate of this portion of Alaska in | 
winter is of about the same temperature as 
the winter climate of Kentucky. At Sitka, 
where a record has been kept for forty-five 
years, it has been found that the mean 
spring temperature was 41.2 ©; summer, 
54.693; autumn, 44.99; winter, 82.5°; 
and for the entire year, 43.39. The 
greatest degree of heat recorded was 87.8°, 
and of cold, 4° below zero. ‘The ther- 
mometer has recorded below zero only in 
four of the forty-five years, and above 80° 
during only seven of those years. 
nual rainfall was 81 inches. 
+ Since our arrival the weather has been 
much the character of that on the shores of 


Lake Erie at the same time of year, yet not |) 


as chilly. Now, in October, rain falls a 
portion of each day, alternate rain and 


| sunshine dividing the time about equally. 


There isa peculiarity about the rain in 
Alaska, inasmuch 

ies: IT IS NOT A WET RAIN, 

the atmosphere remaining dry under shel- 
ter. Clothes dry readily when protected. 


The rain does not pour, but falls easily | 


and quietly; it just rains, and that is all 
there is of it, as no one pays attention to it, 
but go and come without giving it consid- 
eration. There is no muck in Alaska. 
When the water reachés the earth, it at 
once starts at double-quick for the ocean 
oyer a decline paved with rock. 

Out towards the sea on the north side of 


the bay stands Mt. Edgecombe, a subdued } 


volcano. It belched out its last quota of 
hot cinders, ashes and smoke when in an 
angry mood in 1795, Now, in its old age, 


We have a colony of ravens, the identical 
ominous bird of yore, oceupying an adja- 
eent mountain side, that make daily visits 
to town and hold dress parade on, the green. 
Their gyrations are in fair imitation of that 
of the marines when performing theif 
morning drill. Sealandsea lions crowd out 
and sun themselves on the outer rocks, 


while the festive dolphin indulges its gym- 
nastic propensities within the inner bay. 


We have a weather clerk who flies his 


scientific kites from the roof of the ‘‘castle,” | 


the most elevated and pretentious structure 
made by human hands in all Alaska. In 
the castle are pointed out the rooms 
OCCUPIED BY LADY FRANKLIN 
during her visit to Sitka; also by Secretary 


Seward during his sojourn several years 


ago. We have an old Greek chureh with 
an immense metal-covered dome and spire, 


‘the latter containing a chime of six 


bells, which are daily rung out, 
furnishing us with music galore. 
We have, as the sole representative of 


the equine race, an old mule forlorn, a resi- || _ 


dent for twenty years, that looks as if he 
was sorry he ever wasamule. We hitve a 
mail once a month that makes more hubub 


The an- }/ 


~. roundings pleasant, the facilities for living 


in the town than all the females combined. | 


In midsummer the sun rises at 3. a.m. and 
does not bury itself in the ocean until about 
10 at night. The winter nights correspond 
in length with the days, of summer. We 


still have the grass green and luxuriant, on | 
which the cattle wax fat, and pigs that feed | 
on grass, only, have the rotundity of corn. | 


fed stock. Wehave an old sawmill that 
turns out superior lumber from 
HUGE LOGS OF SPRUCE AND CEDAR. 
Deer abound on all the islands, and 


mountain sheep and wild goats are common } 


stock. 
namon bear are numerous on the main land. 


Grizzly, black, brown and the ein- | 


Their fur is long, soft and fine, and their | 


skins are used for floor matsin all well- 
regulated households in Sitka. No/sleep- 
ing room is complete without a bearskin 


spread before the bed to receive 
your feet when in. a bare state. 
Sitka, the market price b i 


as @ Common-size 
ineford 


to. the 
fishing 


From his exertions it was 
EVIDENT THAT HE HAD A BITE _ 
from something having, at least, two rows 
of teeth; and sure enough, there soon ; 
peared, struggling in the shallow surf, a 
healthy and full-grown halibut, that made 
the water boil by the handy man- 
ner in which he wielded his tail. When 
gathering his captive within one hundred 
feet of the shore, Mr. Indian again waded 
out and gave the halibut’ several blows on 
the head with a club, and then dragged it 
to the beach, amid the cheers of governor, ' 
marshals, mugwumps, squaws and Indian 
hoodlums, all-in chorus. Information 1s 
hereby given to the world, the flesh and the 
newspapers, that there is to be anews- 
paper published in Alaska. We have an 
association formed and in working order, 
_we have the press and material on hand to 
publish one at Sitka. We have on the 
ground a 
LIVE AND ACCOMPLISHED EDITOR 
and publisher, to edit and publish; one who 
has had all the infantile diseases (including a 
black eye) common to the business; and 
when his name is disclosed, the public will | 
féel assured that The Alaskan will be edited 
with impunity as well as ability. The tone 
of the paperis expected to accord with 
Northern sentiment, while its proclivities 
will be Western, 135° west from Green- 
wich. The November steamer is expected 
,to carry to civilization the most remote 
| publication on the American continent. 
The present martial force of the territory” 
consists of the United States cutter Pinta 
and acompany of marines established on 
shore at Sitka. The officers are pleasant 
gentlemen, who, together with the officials” 
of the civil government, constitute a coterie 
cemented by sympathy born of a eonscious- 
ness of the mutual deprivation of home and | 
the society of relatives while dwelling on 
this evergreen shore. All of the newly- 
arrived officers of the civil government are 
well pleased with the situatlon at Sitka. 
The climate is serene, the ldcation and sur | 


far better than anticipated, and with more 
frequent communication with the inside 
world this portion of Alaska would be de- | 
sirable for residence. Ase 
ay eT ’ 
F treasing accident occurred in Silver Bow 
Basin, four miles north-east of Juneau. 
' A large land-slide occurred on Michael 
Power's mining claim in Ice gulch, which 
buried Michael Powers and Fred Cush- 
man and an Indian, who were all at work 
at the time. About 10 acres of gravel and 


rock gave sway and came tearing down |. 


the side hill at a terrific rate, carrying 
everything before it. There was a large 
number of men working on the claim at 
the time, but were fortunate enough to 


make their escape uninjured: The news 


of the accident spread through the camp 
and down to Juneau like wildfire, and 
every man in the district turned out to 


_. dig out the unfortunate men, and after | 


‘bodies of Powers and the Indian were re- 

covered, but Mr. Cushman’s body had not 

been found up to the17th of October. | 
The mail steamer takes down from the 


i several days and nights of hard work the 


large mill on Douglas island $71,000, be- | 


ing the product of 22 days’ work. 


5 MENING ACCIDENK. > } 
On the 23re ultimo a very sad and dis- | — 


e 
7] 


| A Member of the New Civil Government 
Gives First Impressions of the | 
~ Country. 


An Equitable Temperature, Wonderful . 


Scenery and a Land of Vast 
Resources, 


| Phe Ancient Town of Sitka and Some | 


of lis Notable and Interesting 
Points. 


How the Town is Reached---Mails | 


Once a Month--A Newspaper to 
be Established. 


Correspondence of the Globe. 
Srrka, Alaska, Oct. 14, 1885.—The 
leaye-taking with friends and acquaintances 
'at St. Paul six weeks ago involved: many 
promises to write and tell something of this 
| region of high mountains, deep waters and 
| magnificent distances. Through the me- 
| dium of the GLoBE I will say to all that a 
| person could scarcely. exaggerate when | de- 
scribing the scenery presented when jour- 
neying from Puget Sound to Sitka, the 
| Alaskan capital. 


At Port Townsend we took passage on | 


the steamship Idaho, and were soon there 
after steaming across the strait of Juan del 
wWuca, on our way to Victoria, British 
Columbia. After four hours’ run the ship 
was winding her way into acozy bay on the 
shore of Vancouver’s island, where is_ sit- 
uated the ancient town of Victoria, a pleas- 
ant little city of 16,000 inhabitants, noted 
for its perfect climate, fine drives, 
'comfortable suburban’ residences and 
its American consul. The chief charac- 
teristic of the consul is bombast. His qual- 
{fication for the position partly consists in 
his distinct recollection of being the son-in- 
Jaw of the late Senator Baker of Oregon, a 
circumstance there is no probability he will 
eyer forget. He is further qualified in be- 
4ng to an eminent degree 
WHAT BEN BUTLER BOASTS 
of not being accused of. To an American 
everything in and about Victoria appears 
decidedly English; unlessit be the hackmen, 
| who undoubtedly were educated at Niagara 
Falls. 

When leaving Victoria the steamer made 
the passage northerly through the Gulf of 
| Georgia, a body of salt water between the 

large island of Vancouver and the main 
_ shore of British Columbia. 

single half-dozen, the scenery was new to 
| the eyes of the sixty passengers on board of 
| the steamer, who thronged the open deck, 
while she ran through narrow passages be- 
tween rocky islands, made difficult and ex- 
citing by the rapid flowing of the tide. 

After passing the northerly point of 
‘Vancouver the open sea is encountered for 
a distance of thirty miles, when the steamer 
enters a grand archipelago of mountainous 
islands continuous for eight hundred miles, 
following a serpentine channel between 
them and the main lands varying from one- 
' fourth of to five miles in width; walled on 

either side by lofty mountains, whose 

PERPETUAL SNOW-CLAD PEAKS 

tower from 2,000 to 15,000 feet above the 

150 fathoms of water at their base. ‘This 

mountainous region has been aptly called the 

American Alps, yet descriptive writers 

familiar with both scenes agree in the state- 
| ment that the European wonders are the 
less wonderful. One particular group we 
_ passed in plain sight caused the passengers 
to exclaim with wonder as they gazed on 
their vast magnitude. Towering side by 
_ Side for a distance of fifty miles or more, 
vying with’ each other in their aerial 
Penetration, one of which, named on the 
yk S 


eater grandeur than others 
ereon marked to be 15,500 
ing with steep incline from 


D. Lathrop & Co., Boston, 1885. 
he yolume is profusely illustrated and its 


g the country andits native population. 

| THE MOUNTAIN PEAKS IN ALASKA 

- are the highest on the continent, if not in 
the world. Mt. -Elias, 19,500 feet; Mt. 
Cook, 16,000; Mt. Crillon, 15,- 
900; . Mt, Fairweather, 15,500, and 

~Inany others nearly as high, Alaska con- 


Volcanoes that have been active since its 
first settlement .by Europeans, It is the 
great glacier region, some of which are 
vastly greater and grander than the glaciers 
of the Alps. On Lynn channel is a glacier 
computed to be 1,200 feet thick at its lower 
projection. In one of the gulches of Mt. 
Fairweather is a glacier that extends fifty 
miles to the sea, where it ends in a perpen- 
dicular wall 300 feet high and eigh miles 
broad, so says an official report. 
intelligently describe this scenery we will 
quote from Miss Scidmore’s book: 


gives a bold and broken front to the main- 
land, and every one of the 1,100 islands of 
the archipelago is but a submerged spot or 
peak of the great range. The 
YOSEMITE WALLS AND CASCADES 

are repeated mile after mile in deep 
salt-water channels; the gorges and 
canons of Colorado are ° surpassed; 
-mountains that tower above Pike’s Peak 
rise in steep incline from the still level of 


| the sea, clothed with evergreen forests 


dense and impassable as the tangle of a 


| Hlorida swamp. On her summer trips the 


, shipruns into the inlets on the main shore, 
and anchors before vast glaciers. that push 
their icy fronts down into the sea.” From 
another writer I quote: ‘‘Yhe labyrinth of 
channels around and between the islands, 


| that are in some places less than a quarter 


of a mile wide, yet too deep to anchor, the 

' avalanche cutting a broad road from moun- 
tain top to the water’s edge, the beautiful 
cascades born of glaciers, or the overflow 
of high inland lakes pouring over mountain 
precipices, or gliding like a. silver ribon 
down their sides; the beautifnl kaleido- 
scopic vistas opening up among the numer- 
ous islets; mountain tops, domed, peaked 
and sculptured by glaciers, all goto make 
up a scene that 


To all, save a - 


t. Fairweather, yet presenting 


ed with eyer- 
‘line, thenee is _ 


CANNOT BE PLACED ON CANVAS, 
or adequately described with words.” 
These extracts_truly represent the scenery 
in this region. We saw monster glaciers 
wedged in between high mountains, whose 
icy walls reached far up the mountain side; 
‘we saw thousands upon thousands of geese, 
| duck, and other wild fowl hovering over 
the waters, and covering the surface of the 
bays and inlets. We saw many whales, on 
| One occasion a school of them within ‘one- 
| half mile of the ship, exposing their huge 


., backs above the surface, blowing the water 


in high columns, and flopping their tails 
defiantly in our faces. In ludicrous con- 
| trast to the majestic grandeur of the scene, 
was a dude on the upper deck banging 
| away at a whale with No. 6 shot. 

That the mountain ranges of Southeastern 
| Alaska are rich in mineral there is evident 
probability. Most every person you meet 
has in his pocket a specimen that some- 
| body dug out of a mountain. They are 
|mostly of decomposed. quartz, and show 
free gold in small nuggets and particles. 
On Douglas islandis a gold mine with a 
|one-hundred-and-twenty-stamp millin full 
Operation, which is claimed to be producing 
mineral at the rate of $100,000 per month. 


1t is the property of United States Senator | 


Jones of N evada, together with other min- 
jing capitalists of San Franciseo. The 


| Nevada senator was a passenger on the ship 
I 


| with us from Port Townsend. He is 


| AN AGREEABLE, LUYVEL-HEADED MAN, | 


| quite confident that he and his associates 
/have in the Douglas Island mine a bonanza 
| that will equal in value his famous Com- 
| Stock when atits best. He is very enthusi- 
jastic in his belief in. the. future of 
Alaska as a gold-produeing region... 

| Sitka, the Alaskan capital, is situated at 
| the head of a deep bay indenting the outer 
shore of Baranoft island.. ‘The waters fac- 

CL EALCES) t 


L with dor 


‘ing the town are studded 


UD! 
Lt 


written by Miss Scidmore, pub- 


ages filled with interesting details concern- | 


| of the bay, thns forming a 


| ance. “6 
tains a great volcanic system, some sixty | 


To more , 


“Phe mountain range that walls the coast | 


“| San Francisco in large quantities. 


e. rows | 


theater where nestles the quaint] 
built of hewn spruce and cedar lo; 
of the buildings are whitewashe' 
its grassy courts and smooth, gra’ 
the place presents a neat and ti 


SITKA, WITH 1TS SURROUNDINGS, 
its water andislands, its Indians and th 
canoes, its traders and their stores fill 
with Indian curios, together with its quai 
architecture, has much semblance to t 
old town of Mackinaw, at the head. of Lak 
Huron. sey Gata 

The principal hotel or boarding house is 
well kept, the landlady being a 
neat housewife and a good. cook.) 
The table is bountifully supplied with the 

| delicacies of flood and field, of which this” 
region furnishes an abundance. Deer,” 
mountain grouse and wild duck are among 

| the staples at Sitka, while the waters of 
the bay are a picnic ground for the: fishes 
of the sea. From off the landing wharf 
salmon, halibut, mackerel, rock cod, flound- 
ers, sea trout, sea bass and many other 
kinds are taken in profusion. Brook trout 

abound in the mountain streams. There is 
an abundance of clams, and shrimps are — 

DIPPED UP BY THE BUCKETFUL., 

The Indians take many sharks. They 
take out their livers and use it asa remedy 
| for some of their ailments. A shark’s liver 
is said to be one-half the length of its body. 
North of the town skirting the beach, is the 
Indian yillage, where live about one thou-— 
sand of the Sitkas including men, women 
and children. ‘They are low in stature, 


_ stout and robust, like a Canada Frenchman, — 
' and about the color of anew saddle. They, 


i] 


_haye broad, flat faces, and look like a cross. 
| between an ordinary Indian and a Japanese. 
The men are mostly away among the ad- 
| jacent islands during summer, where they 
|find employment with the canning, com-— 
panies, catching and cleaning salmon, and 
in the manufacture of fish-oil. The women 
employ their time in picking berries in sum- | 
“mer, and in winter they devote there lives | 
to the manufacture of curios, for which 
| they find a ready market with the traders 
/and with the tourists who invade this re- 
‘gion in summer. Cranberries are sold to | 
_ the traders who ship them to Portland and 


THE ALASKA CRANBERRY poral 
is a superior article, smaller and not of the | 
oblong shape of the common eranberry. 
They look like a tinyred apple, The] 
squaws receive 15 eents .)) per’ | 
gallon for them in | trade. | 
Near the Indian village is located their } 
cemetery. It consists of a village of little | 
board houses, generally about three feet by 
five on the ground, and from three to four 
feet in height, with gableroofs. They ere- 
wate their dead by placing the body be- | 

| tween two logs placed about four feet apart, 
filling the space with resinous wood, which | 
_when fired creates extreme heat. When 
the bodies are incinerated they gather up | 
| the charred bones and deposit them in the | 
| little houses. Each well-to-do family has a 
bone house in the cemetery. They look 
like a congregation of dog kennels. Alaska 
Indians never remove a dead body from 
‘the door, but through the smoke- 
hole in the roof. ‘Among % 
population of Sitka are about ene hundred 
and fifty Russian creoles. They are peacea-— 
_ ble and industrious people, and make good 
; American citizens. Of Americans, there 
/are at present about one hundred souls, 
including the officers of the civil govern- 
|ment, military and naval officers, school 
| teachers, traders and others. At the lower 
' end of the town, facing the bay, is a square 
|of about,two acres, called the green. Here 
stand ; 
TWO MOUNTED DAHLGREEN GUNS, 
which, together with about a dozen old 
Russian cannon, form quite an imposing bat— 
tery. No doubt but it would present a saticy | 
look to an invading fleet of—canoes. The 
yvernment buildings face the g 
ce the old cannon, are but antiat 


ys are. 
nd shoemaker’s. ‘trade, while the 
to sew and. knit, to cook and 
“other arts of civilized housekeep- 
a successful and worthy institu- 
nong the pupils is a six-year-old 
rae with sandy hair. The 


RA depsiekcaien INDIAN , 
+h for me to say to him: ‘‘What’s 
ie?” The answer came promptly: | 
‘urphy. » ‘That settled it, and an | 
Indian is with me no longer a myth. 

climate of this portion of Alaska in | 


ter climate of Kentucky. At Sitka, 
ea record has been kept for forty-five 
it has been found that the mean 
spring temperature was 41.2°; summer, 

utumn, 44,9°; winter, 32.5°; 
the entire year, 43.3°. The 
egree of heat recorded w as BIS > sat 
cold, 4° below zero. The ther- | 
has recorded below zero only in| 

he forty-five ye ars, and above 80° | 
The an-| 


lL was 81 inches. 

r arrival the weather has been 
haracter of that on the shores of 
at the same time of year, yet not 
Now, in October, rain falls a 
; ch. day, alternate rain and 


Dp ere remaining dry under shel- 
es dry readily when protected. 
> rain does not pour, but falls easily 

d quietly; it just rains, and that is all 
| there is of it, as no one pays attention to it, 
but go and come without giving it consid- 
eration. There is no muck in Alaska. 
“When the water reaches the earth, it at 
once starts at double-quick for the ocean 
oyer a decline paved with rock. 

Out towards the sea on the north side of 
the bay stands Mt. Edgecombe, a subdued 
yoleano: It belched out its last quota of 
hot cinders, ashes and smoke when in an 
|angry mood in 1795. Now, in its old age, 
‘it is a yery orderly and well-behaved vol- 
|} cano. | 
We have a colony of ravens, the identical 
| ominous bird of yore, occupying an adja- 
cent mountain side, that make daily visits 
to town and hold dress parade on the green. 
) Their gyrations are in fair imitation of that 
| of the marines when performing their 
| morning, drill. Sealand sea lions crowd out 
}and sun themselves on the outer rocks, 
| while the festive dolphin indulges its gym- 
| nastic propensities within the inner bay. 
/We have a weather clerk who flies his 
‘scientific kites from the roof of the ‘‘castle,” 
) the most elevated and pretentious structure 
made by human hands in all Alaska. In 
the castle are pointed out the rooms 
OCCUPIED BY LADY FRANKLIN 
) during her visit to Sitka; also by Seeretary 
| Seward during his sojourn several years 
ago. We have an old Greek chureh with 
an immense metal-covered dome and spire, 
the latter containing a chime of six 
| bells, which are daily rung out, 
| furnishing us with musi¢e galore. 
~ We have, as the sole representative of 
‘the equine race, an old mule forlorn, a resi- 
dent for twenty years, that looks as if he 
| was sorry he ever wasa mule. Wehave a 
‘mail once a month that makes more hubub 
| in the town than all the females combined. 
‘In midsummer the sun rises at 3a. m. and 
‘does not bury itself in the ocean until about 
10 at night. he winter nights correspond 


| publish one at Sitka. 


hn length with the days of summer. We 
“still have the grass green and luxuriant, on 
which the cattle wax fat, and pigs that ‘teed 


on grass, only, have the rotundity of corn- |’ 


fed stock. Wehave an old sawmill that 1 
“turns out superior lumber from 
4 “HUGE LOGS OF SPRUCE AND CEDAR. — | 

Deer abound on all the islands, and | 

nountain sheep and wild goats are. comm. f 
stock. Grizzly, black, brown pas ne ein- He 

on bear are numerous on them: nana. | 
ur is lon fine. 


pay eeceh "One day since our a 
incident took place both novel and 
|to the|new-comers. An Indian a 

| fishing’ ord coiled in his hand, adele 
| trom the shore and, after haying the hook 
out into'the water, returned to the beach 
| and soon began to haul in’ at a rapid rate. 
From his exertions it was. 

EVIDENT THAT HE HAD A BITE 
from something having, at least, two rows 
of teeth; and sure enough, there soon ap- 
peared, struggling in the shallow surf, a 
healthy and full-grown halibut, that made 
the water boil by the handy man- 
ner in which he wielded his tail. When 
gathering his captive ,within one hundred 
feet of the shore, Mr. Indian again waded 
out and gave the halibut several blows on 
the head with a club, and then dragged it 
to the beach, amid the cheers of governor, 


marshals, mugwumps, squaws and Indian | 


hoodlums, all in chorus. Information is 
hereby given to the world, the flesh and the 


newspapers, that there is to be a news- || 


paper published in Alaska. We have an 
association formed and in working order, 
we have the press and material on hand to 
We have on the 
“ground a 

LIVE AND ACCOMPLISHED EDITOR 
| and publisher, to edit and publish; one who 


| has had all the infantile diseases (including a | 


black eye) common to the business; and 
when his name is disclosed, the publie will 


feel assured that The Alaskan will be edited | 


with impunity as well as ability. The tone 
of the paper is expected to accord with 
Northern sentiment, while its proclivities 
will be Western, 135° west from Green- 
wich. The November steamer is expected 


to carry to civilization the most remote || 


publication on the American continent. 
The present martial force of the territory 
consists of the United States cutter Pinta 
and acompany of marines established on 
shore at Sitka. The officers are pleasant 
gentlemen, who, together with the officials 
of the civil government, constitute a coterie 
cemented by sympathy born of a econscious- 
ness of the mutual deprivation of home and 
the society of relatives while dwelling on 
this evergreen shore. All of the newly- 
arrived officers of the civil government are 
well pleased with the situatlon at Sitka. 
The climate is serene, the location and sur- 
roundings pleasant, the facilities for living 
far better than anticipated, and with more 
frequent communication with the inside 
world this portion of Alaska would be de- 


‘sirable for residence.) Kiwis A. 


ALASKA’S GOLD sures 


"Should Alaska ‘prove to me 


"producing country, as man 


believe, from the official ik i 


in gold peda proves to 


equalize the values of gold 
as bullion in the markets of the wor 
will object to free and unlimited coina P| 
silver? ‘There will be plenty of i | 
think the matter over betore the gold fie 

of Alaska are productive enough to affect | 
the situation one way or the other. The | 
time is growing short until Congress meets, | 
however, andthe more important question | 
# What will Rongres do with the Buanp | 


ness men pronounce in favar of doing away | 
gr ee a aay eee ae but | 


eee market abies of the commodit 
then coin each freely and make each a , 
legal tender; or, what isstill better, issue 
a of each onthe assayed bullion I 


of the wast: quartz lea ds to be fou 
there avd the i impor rtance and enor=/_ 
mous richness of the mines. He said 
“Tho Harris district is by far” 
most valuable one in Alaska. It em: 
braces the country fronting south o 
Stephen’s passage, between Tako: 
‘inlet on ths one bh and and the Gre 
| Auk glacier on the other, and ruuning 
| northeasterly to the boundary be-| 
tween British Columbia and Alaska. 
| @his was discovered in 1880 by RB. 
| Harris end J. Juneau, and has prover 
rich beyond most people’s. anticipa 
tions. 'The biggest mines. in the di 
trict, and probably in the world lie: 
es pee about #00 ed att 


overer part 
or a mere pitiance of $40 
then various other discovesie 
een made along the t line of th 
dees abd 4 " poe each ne 


elaim ru mg in a pinacat nor 
and southeast directio on, and has 
raced i in its various branchés. st 
20,000 feet. But the criginal di 
ry, ROW owned and: worked by 
sa Mill and Mining company 
Fax by i aie va luable, This ec 


ims Sead trom Ag end of the 
|Paris. A mill 62 120 stamps, wich | 
Jorination works attached, began 
aid June 19, , 1885. The chloria 


eohows, 


somewhat to the advantage cf 
‘mill yeople, as the vegotation of that 
couniry is most rank, and the traes, 
moss, grass, soi, etc, are 60 Very, 
thick that only at great expense could 
| the ledge have been cleared for work. 
} Prom the top of the mill a tramway | 
}leads to the main tunnel, whic eross- 
ents ihe ledge and from whieh the 
6re is carried. This tunnel starts 
“abont 200 feet above tide water, and 
runs from side to side ef the ledge. 
From the inner end of the tunnel a 
prise leads to the surtac ta 

1@ lower end of 
vith chutes anc 


A al os ab ae 
ere LbtO 


2, 


° 

“ 
o 
2 
tae 


ofie jedge, who siniply quarry the 
foskand dump it into the aypraise, 
fron, waieh 4t is londed into the tars. 


The lodye as oc 
the side of a 
the surtica 
the hill, ¢ 
pears Leve Lbe 
tinnei 4g che mowih) of tha wprise, 
consequently every blast widens the 
working surface. The best estimates | 
of the ore in sight show enough to’! 
keep the mill at work for the next 
thirty years; and the various cross- 
cut tunnels, four in number, show a 
very even grade of rock. the rock 
js so soft nearly thre tons or ore per 
1p are < ed per day. There 
fine 


operties adjoining 
in claim on the southeast. — 
pecting has been quite exten- 
past summer, and some dis- 
made; but as all are of low 
|grade ore no development will take 
place for some time. Poor men can- 
‘not handle Alaska mines, as we now 
‘know them. As the whole south- 
tern part of Alaska seems to be full 
gold quartz, and one magnificent: 


a that others equally as good 
{. Prospecting is exveedingly 
borious, as the country is eovered 
with heavy timber and dense under- 


the pabl 
A recent visitor 
Taciean Fist 


‘has been found, it stands to) 


[first month’: 


exa Corp.—in Alaska the mining 
citement is at fever heat, and some 
vory rich discoveries have been made. 
Glowing accounts are given of the 
Treadweil mine, on Douglas Island. 
The new 120 stamp mill was placed in 
position and ready for work about one 
month azc, and in one month the re- 
esipis have amounted to nearly $100,000, 
at an expense of not more than 15 per 
cent. of the preceeds. Thore is every 
indication of a rich revouue from the 
great quartz mill, which is the largest 
on the continent. It was erectedat a 
heavy expense and under many disad- 
yantages in that distant country, and 
hi the Gwners were not over-sapguile 1b 


lor the quantity to be had. Etcis ex— 
pected that over $250,000 will ke gained 
for the next mouth’s work. | Experts 
propounce ‘the mine the largest and 
richest ever discovered, The favorable 
report cf Alaskan mineral resources 
will no doubt attract the attention of 
mining men everywhere, and a large 
number, iis expected, will sail for the 
new fldorady ou the Ancen, which 


eayit 
CoV 


leaves as svon as the steamer 

San iMrancisco on the Gth prox. arrivé 

—-Victoria Colonist. 
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||) THE TREADWELL QUARTZ. MICL—TuE 
LARGEST ON THE CONTINENT, 

The Treadwell quartz mill, oa 
Douglas Island, Alaska, which was 
completed and put into operation 
about the middle of June last, is an 
establishment of considerable propor- 

|tions. From the gentleman who 
|superintended its construction the 
| Victoria Times obtained the following 
| particulars: 

The main building is 144 feet long 
by 116 feet in width, and 71 feet to 
the apex of the roof from the lower 
floor. The flat on which the stamps 
\(120 in number) are operated is 40 
feet above the foundation. From 300 
ito 350 tons of rock is crushed daily. 
‘During the first twenty-two days’ run 

peas 100,000 worth of gold was 
cleaned up. This was what is called 
the free milling portion of the pro- 
duct. The ore carries from three to 
four per cent. of sulphuret of iron, 
which is saved and will be subject to 
what is known as a chlorination pro- 
cess. For this purpose chlorination 
works have been erected of consider- 
able dimensions, with two revolving 
furnaces of the most approved 
description, by “which, from tests! 
already made, an average of $100 to! 
the ton is expected*to be realized; | 
from this source alone at oe 


per day 18 anticipated. Had t 
pburets which was saved iy 


T sen 1 


their estimation in the value of the ore, | 


| 
| 


‘| pipes of great. 


power used in the 
‘engine, capable of do 
work, 
* Tn the mine, and 
there are over 20 
being a mixture of w 
and Chinamen, It 
ment to make, that £ 
| venience, and the 
mining, and r 


continent, as it is erected ® 
hundred feet of ocean ma 
distant from the face 


The vein or lead *has been 
be payably productive fo 
three hundred 88 

fifty feet in width, and 
ore above the tuknel ab 
dred feet high, xo tha 
sight many millions of 
jrock. Take it allin, al 
for the fature of the 
is brighter ‘than th 
mine which is in ope 


The Rich Strike on Douglass | 


island. 


Fr 


THE NORTHERN BONANZA. 


| 


| 


Senator Jones’ New Souree of 


Income, 


In 1880 a Mr. Treadwell, a contractor 
of San Francisco, went up to Juneau, 
partly for his health and partly to look at 
the mining district. After prospecting 
|the mining claims in the mainland pla- 
teau and on Douglass island he bought 
the unworked claim on the island, now 
known as the Paris mine, for $800. After 
prospecting it enough to be entirely satis- 
fied with its purchase, he returned to San 
|Francisco and formed a partnership with 
four wealthy men to own and work the 
mine. The work was to be prosecuted 
| quietly and economically until it could be 
shown that the property hada positive 
| value which would warrant the erection 

of large works, The joint property was 
divided into six shares, Treadwell retain- 

ing one share; Colonel J. D. Fry, a former 
| partner of Sharon, taking one; Edward 
| Fry one, Horace Hill one; James Free- 
born two. Treadwell was appointed man- 
ager, and returned to the mine. Tunnel- 


ing was begun and actively prosecuted, | 


and a small stamp-mill sent up. 
PLAQERS DICOVERED. 


While this was going on a strong party 

. of squatters had taken possession of the 
top of the hill, had stripped it of timber, 

and found a rich placer, which they 

claimed the ‘right to work, on the plea 

that the mining location bought by Tread- 

well did not cover the placer claim, They 

were in the wrong, and were trespassers 
without a shadow of right, but there was 
/no court in the territory to expelthem. 
They were men who, whether right or 

wrong. would not give up the ground un- 
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Vane) at Bi) ae ats m* 
til they were forced to yield. So they 
held on for more than two years and took 
off about $200,000. 
Senator Jones acquired from Mr. Free- 
~ born one-half of his (Freeborn’s) one-third 
interest in the mine. This will undoubt- 
edly make the jolly senator a rich man 
again. The Paris claim covers 1500 feet 
of mining ground running parallel with 
the ship channel. The ground rises up 
some 300 feet above the water, and) 
has been tunneled for a distance of 
400 feet from the water front. The 
tunnel has a gently rising grade, down. 
which the ore-laden cars descend by 
gravity to a large 120-stamp mill, which 
has now been at work for about three. 
ae months. All the mining and milling work! 
_. 1s above the high-water level. Supplies) 
for the milland mine are landed along- 

side of the mill. Wood and water are 
‘abundant, and no gold-producing mine in| 

the world is more favorably situated for) 

easy and economical working. At last 
advices received from Juneau che mill had. 

been at work for two- months and had. 

sent down over $200,000 value in bullion. 

_ | The average yield of free gold is $8 per 
| ton, and the cost of mining and milling. 
is fully covered by a charge of $1 25 per. 

ton, leaving a net profit of $6 75 per ton; 

with the additional works to be erected, 

the net monthly profits will be increased 

to $150,000 per month, or fifty per cent. 

* per month onthe cost of mine and mill. | 

In whichever direction the mine has been 

_| prospected it has yielded a uniform grade 

| of $8 ore, and the’ bulk of the ore de-. 

posit is so enormous that it is practically 
inexhaustible during the lifetime of any. 

of the owners of the mine. It is literally 

a mountain of gold-bearing rock. 

Experts who worked for years on the 
Comstock declare that the Paris mountain 
covers a larger mass of ore that can be | 
profitably worked than has ever been | 
found in the entire Comstock lode. The | 
popular senior senator from Nevada is to}, 
be congratulated upon an_ investment 
which will yield him an income of $250,- | 
000 to $300,000 a year. | 

The success of the Paris mine is start— || 
ing active developments upon the adjoin- || 
ing properties on Douglass Island, as well |! 

as upon the hitherto neglected claims on || 
the opposite mainland. Prospecting is: 
being actively carried on above and below | 
Juneau, and there is strong evidence in 
_ favor of the belief that Alaska holds many 
valuable deposits of gold, and will soon | 
~ rank a8 one of the largest contributors to 
the world’s stock of that precious metal. | 
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AURIFEROUS ALASKA. 
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|Miners Amassing Riches in Digging | 
_ Gold in Many Portions of the 
Territory, 


— 


Several Claims Yield $400 Per Day, and | 
Small Fortunes Ave Secured in an 


‘ 
Sy oreo 


Judge Dawne's Disappearance—The Pack- | 
ing aud Lumber Interests—An Indian 
Legend, 


— 


: \Vierorta, B. ©, Nov. 28.—The steamer | 
Idaho arrived here to-day trom Sitka bring- 
ing Alaska news to Noy, 10. 
| News from the Cassiar gold fieldg aay the 
“Hill diggings struck on Dease Creek pay $14 
‘tothe pan of earth. 
| The report of the government officer who | 
visited the Granite Creek mines is published, 
‘and gives a glorious account of the prospect 
of the miners there. He saw $400 taken out 
of arocker in a single afternoon by two) 
' Inen, andseveral claims are yielding from 
50 to $400 per day. ; : j 
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Afternoon. iy 


location. Some miners paid $5,000 for 
claims, and have not been able to work| 
more than two weeks during the whole sea- 
son on account of injunctions. 


The body of Fred Cushman, who| 
was buried in the Jandslide of the 
basin, has never heen discovered, | 


though the citizens of Juneau subscribed 
$500 to help the searching party, who 
worked till the snow came. 
JUDGE DAWNE, 

who was removed by President Oleveland | 
shortly after his appointment ‘‘for gause,” 
| has disappeared from Alaska, He left Sitka | 
|Noy. 3 in an Indian canoe, and is} 
believed to be somewhere in British | 
| Columbia. Asa matter of fact he has been | 
| seen on the Skeena River. Jt is said he is 
wanted dt Portland for an unsatisfied claim | 
of $30,000. 


Company, of Prince of Wales Island, have 
had a most successful season, and have 
packed 8,000 cases of salmon and eut 300,- | 
000 feet of lumber, 

An Indian tradition prevails on Prince of | 
Wales Island thaton Summer Island, forming 
one of a agroup4,000 feet high, with almost | 


perpendicular sides, an extensive lake ex- | © 


‘ists, with the shores and bottom of ‘glass | 
rock,’”; probably crystallized quartz, The; 
Indians state that a kind of fog overhangs | 
the mountain about half-way up, which, 


when reached, takes the luckless hunter in | 
its embrace, and carries him away, never to | 
be seen again. On this account the Indians 
will not camp on the shores of the Isiand or | 
venture anywhere near for fear that this 
atmospheric edition of the Catskills will bear 
| them away. } 
Dr, Wyman, the resident physician af the 


Treadwell mine, was married to Miss Cohen, \; 


_ a Jewess, and the belle cf Alaska, recently. | 
| The ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Dr. Austin, a Presbyterian minister. 
: peat Hive feaiees SESS Yat Te 


| THE MINING AGOIDENT IN ALASKA, 


Heavy Land Slide—Iwo White Men and One Indian 
Buried, id 


(Correspondence of The Oregonian.) ~ 
JUNEAU CIty, ALASKA, Oct. 10, 
'. About 9 A. M,, the 23d ult.,.a fatal land slide oc- 
curred at the head of Silver-bow basin, four miles 
east of Juneau. This section of the basin is known 
as Ice gulch. Michael Powers was interested in, 
and, with his partners, worked the entire gulch by 
the hydraulic process. The accident took place on, 
the claim-owned and worked by Messrs, Powers 
and O’Leary. It trends high up the mountain 
. slope. O’Leary was in town. Fred Cushman, well 
known in many sections of the Pacifie slope, and 
who has a brother, a Catholi¢e priest, In one of the 
middle states, was in chargeof the pipes, About 
8 o’clock that morning Cushman came down to the 
cabin for Mr. ‘Powers, ‘as he required ‘some’ assist- 
ance at one of the pipes.’ They had scareely 
reached the pipe When. the entire overhanging 
slope gave way with a report that shook ‘the en- 
tire basin. There were three Indians, Cushman 
and Powers on the claim. Two of:the Indians es- 
caped over a lateral ridge, with only a few 
bruises,» but the. others. were seen running 
down the guleh when the terrible avalanche 
swept... over them, ‘Powers is. covered 
up!” -rang from: one end of. the . basin 
to the other. It was even.wafted to town beforea 
messenger arrived with the «sad news.’ The sym- 
pathetic attention of the entire community was 
instantaneously éntered -in hig behalf, If could 


not be otherwise. Hehadever been the nervous, 4 


| energetic magnet of this camp; therefore his sud- 
' den departure has seriously: aiYeeted the district. 

As the Indians could not pronounce either Michael 
_ or Mike, they called him Muck, by which name he 


| was universally known throughout this territory 


and British Columbia, : 


The several placer operations in the. basin shut, 


_ down at once, and as _ soon as the slope had quit 
moving all the water of the basin was turned upon 
that debris and every. pipe in the district shot forth 
a stream in the VeRO of finding the unfortun- 

_ ate men still alive. But they had gone forever. 
The next afternoon the body of the Indian was re- 
covered, when it was. turned over to his people, 

_ who, in accordance with their custom, burned the 

| remains. From. forty \to fifty earnest men and 
Several large .streams of water continued 
to turn over that debris tor the next six days with- 


out the least sign of the missing ones. On the 


fternoon of the 20th ult,, however, Mr. P. Bulger 


urned up a gum boot; anil a few minutes later the {| 
of Michael Powers ae exposed be- | 


a? erushed bod 


tween large boulders. ‘The remains were. soon re- 


_ | moved to his cabin, where they remained two | 


The North Pacific Trading and Packing | 


recovery. % y 
} ‘This accident has cost this company about $20,- | 
000 in the suspension of operations, ete. Still, these 
mniners and merchants seem equal to the occasion, 
and therefore the operations of the district will 


| continue as before. JOHN MCCAFFERTY. |, 
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~ Local and Provincial News. 


From the Daily Colonist Oct. 22. 


FROM ALASKA. 


Arrival of the 8.8. Idaho at 
Nanaimo. iy 

| = 

Good Gold Diggiugs Struck on 
the Yukon. 


| 
| 


Political and Other Matters at. 


Sitka. 


Fatal Mining Accident Near 
, Juneau. | 


(Exclusive to The Colonist.) is . ve: 
hai MINING ON THE) YUKON. 7 
Nanatmo, Oct. 21.—Frank Dunsmuir 
and Joe. Hughes, two Yukon prospectors, 
arrived at Juneau yesterday from the. 
Yukon country. They made down the 
Yukon river for 600 miles, and then up. 
the Salmon river 425 miles to the head 
waters. They found some very good dig- | 
gings in the bars. They left twenty men 
in that country who are going to reinain 
all winter. Some of them are on the 
“Yukon, some on White river and.some on. 
Salmon river. They are all making from 
$7 to $8 per day to the man on the bars 
in the rivers, 
COPPER RIVER. 
Mr. Dunsmuir reports that Lieutenant |) 
Allen and party, who left Portland, Ore- 
gon, last January, to explore the great | 


Copper river, had succeeded in making 
~ the trip up the Copper river, and arrived 
3 the Yukon in July, and all the party |) 


‘ 


except Lieut. Allen had the scurvy, and | 
_ it was feared that one would die. ‘i 
DW cimy 9 an nena : } 
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Placer and Quarts Mining Re- 
sults amd Prospects. — 5 


‘Kroublous Pimes for the Placer 
Tiiners. 


The Wherenabonts of the Run=— 
awny Judge. 
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Am Alaskan Rip Van Winkle 
Story. 


The steamship Idwuho arrived from 
Alaska yesterday noon, her principal 
freight being herring oil, about 51,600 
vations. She also reports having $70,000 
in gold bars from the Treadwell mine. 
The passage down was very pleasant, the 
weather being fine and clear. There was 
was alarge list of passengers, among whom 
were ex-Jtdge McAllister, Mrs. Alex. 
McGregor, customs inspector of Juneau, 
ex-Marshal Hillior, Mrs, Hawthorne, 
Measrs. Isaac Martin, M. Hayes, R. J. 
Armer, J. Hughes, of Alaska; and Messrs. 
Arch Gameron and Wm. Nelson from 
Caasiar. Capt. McCafferty, who claime to 
be the famous No. 1 of dynamite fame, 
also came down. 

Mining in the 

SILVER BOW BASIN 
three miles from Juneau City during the 
past season has been good. About $75,- 
000 has been secured from the basin. The 
output would have been over $100,000 
had not the landslide of October occurred 
and several injunctions been placed on 
claims. ‘These iatter were served on John 
Nolan, Church, Pete Bugler and Dick 
Harris, and were obtained by N. A. 
Fuller. The latter claimed that though 
the placer miners have been working for 
the past five years, he owned the property 
through having a verbal contract with Joe 
Juneau and Dick Harris, and sending 
them there to locate the property. Fuller 
5 | has a title to the quartz ledge which is 
) | under the placer claims, which he also 
e | pretends gives him the ownership of the 
1 | earth above. He also bases his claim on 
I ‘the fact that 
Vj THERE WAS NO CIVIL LAW 
e 
S 
r 
or 
ut 
th 


in the territory at the time, but there 
is a miners’ law on record which states that 
in case of dispute a meeting of the miners 
| was to be called to settle the matter, or it 
was to be done by arbitration. Fue 
never resorted to this way of settling the 
dispute during the five years it has been in 
existence, but only when civil law was in- 
troduced. Some of the miners have paid 
‘| as high as $5000 for their claims, and have 
‘not been able to work more than two weeks 
during the, whole seasun, on account of the 
}junctions. 
The 


body of Fred Cushman, who was bur- 
the landslide at the Basin, has never 
iscovered, though the citizens of 


ubseribed the sum of $500 to help 
ching party, who worked till the 


|| neighborhood of Juneau city has been ex- 
tensively prospected during the past year, 
and there is little question that quartz min- 
ing in Alaska will take a woaderful advance 
| during the coming and succeeding years. 
JUDGE DOWN, 

Judge Down, who was removed by 
President Cleveland shortly after his ap- 
pointment, ‘for cause” has disappeared 
from Alaska. He left Sitka on the 2nd of 
November in an Indian canve, and is be- 
lieved to be somewhere in British Colum- 
bia; a matter of fact, he has been seen 
on Skeena river. It is said that he is 
wanted at Portland for an unsatisfied 
claim of $30,000. This is the gentleman 
who was strongly recommended for the 
position of Judge of Alaska by a large 
number of demoorats. After his appoint- 
ment one of the persons who had en- 
dorsed him wrote to the president to say 
that he had not meant that his recom. 
mendation should be taken in earnest, 
because Down was a notoriously bad and 
corrupt man. His appointment was 
thereapon canceled. 

The North Pacific Trading and Pack 
ing Co., of Prince of Wales Island, have 
had a most successful season, and have 
packed 8,000 cases of salmon and cut 
300,000 feet of lumber. The manage- 
ment of this company is under the charge 
of Mr, BR. J. Armer. 

AN INDIAN TRADITION 

prevails on Prince of Wales Island, that 
|} on the summit of an island forming ony 
|} of the group, about 4,000 feet high, with 
almost perpendicular sides, an extensive 
lake exists, with shores and bottom of 
**glass rock” (probably crystallized quartz ) 
The Indians state that a kind of fog over- 
hangs the mountain about half-way up, 
which, when reached, takes the luckless 
hunter in its embrace and carries him 
away never to beseen again. On this ac- 
count the Indians will not camp on the 
| shores of the island or venture anywhere 

near for fear that this atmospheric edition 

of the Catskills will bear them away. 
| MISCELLANEOUS. 
| A grand wedding took place at Sitka, 
| Dr. Wyman, resident physician at the 
! Treadwell mine, was married to Miss 
Cohen, a Jewess, and the belle of the 
territory. The ceremony was performed 
by Rev. Dr, Austin, Presbyterian minis— 
ter. 

_ dust before the steamer left a sad 
drowning accident oecurred. While Fred 
| Helm, a German, and a Chinaman were 
|| coming over in a ferry boat from Douglas 
Island-to Harrisburg, the boat upset and 
both occupants drowned. cf 
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Wii Request Hin to Serrie.—It is 
rumored that upon the arrival of the 
steamer Idaho from the north, certain in- 
terested persons will ascertain if she 
brings as a passenger a gentleman who 
holds a certain official position in Alaska, 
and_in the event of his being on board he 
_| will berequested to hand over what is left 
‘of illegally gotten moneys obtained a few 
| months ago in Oregon, and amounting to 
j Some $30,000. If he should refuse to part 

with the ‘‘boodle” they will endeavor to 
cause hia arrest here on a charge of fradu- 
Jent embezzlement pending application for 
extradition. a Pah ES ee 
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act 
that of former seasons. The “popu 
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the District 


Mr, Arch. Cameron arrive 
Caasiar yesterday, haviny le 
ing on 24th October. During the s 
he has been engaged in keeping g 
‘ment roads in repair. The scarcity of wa 
on the little streams has interfered 2 ; 
deal with the working of the clain 
the output has not been so satisf 


has decreased greatly during the past 

NOT MORE THAN THIRTY WHITH 
being engaged in mining between T 
and Dease creeks. The Chinese are 
lessening in numbers, a sign that the « 
try is about worked out. Howeve 
men will remain and prospect d 
coming winter. Supplies are che 
toes being 8c and vegetables in pi 
good crops of the latter being : 


Stickeen river. The we 


creek, about five miles f 
bench claim: They tu 
tance into the hill, and struck 
$14 To THE PAN 
about 60 feet from the surface, 
turned to their claim on Thibe 
they will work during the wint 
jubilant over the prospect of af 
in the spring. iets 
Several companies are 
on Thibet creek. Messrs. 
liams, William Jones an 
are running a tunnel from 
end of their old claim, think 
the old pay they had above in the 
claim, which was formerly one of 
claims on the creek. hae eee 
Further up, at the mouth ¢ 
creek, Richard Hughes and O 


opposite side of the creek fro 
claim. sae 
Five miles above this, in a 


“Mosquito creek, : 
THE FATHER OF THE 
‘Henry Thibet, is running 
et had been prospecting on Simpson 
during the summer, but struck no pa 
Moore and Lowe, wl ip late intl 
fall from Juneau City, spe 
with him, Px lee ‘ 
A party of men have been w 
Juneau river and making good p 
O'Hara, one of the part an 
with about fifty ounces of fine ¢o 
They will winter at Wrangel and 
to Juneau river in the spring. 
The road on Telegraph and 
portage is in good condition an 
is reasonable, seven cents per p 
cluding tolls. Freight is $6 
from Wrangel to Telegr 
000 pounds went in dur 


eens 
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peer gece: amnuigbompanasseorsememennts: —~—TpN ery | 
| Rich gold mines were discovered some three 
years ago on the Amoor river, and are attracting 
thither a large foreign immigration, including | 
miners from California, Nevada, Australia, and 
South Afriea. At first there was suspicion that) 
‘the reports of the marvellous richness of these pla- 
cers, aS well as the area of the auriferous territo- 
ry, were manufactured to order; but the suspicion | 
is now dispelled by statements from trustworthy | 
sources. A Siberian journal speaks of the mines | 
as already assuming the importance of a common- 
wealth of gold diggers. It declares that these 
miners are numbered by thousands; that they all 
speak the English language; that they have built 
houses; that they have adopted a Republican form 

of Government, and that they have prepared to dé- 
fend themselves. It states that the country is di- 
vided into twenty-two districts, each having an | 
elected chief, judge, and overseers, who receive 
substantial salaries. The several districts are 
united, and an officer known as President adminis- | 
ters the affairs of the Confederation. There is no 
tax on property, but a large income is aotiendl 
from permits issued to saloons and various places | 
of public amusement. It is represented that ‘ pay 
dirt” is found almost everywhere in the vicinity, 
and that mining operations are being extensively | 
carried on not only in China proper, but in the terri-| 
tory of Corea and Siberia, It is also asserted that 
the Government of China has sent a large army to) 
the vicinity for the purpose of making observations | 
and preserving order, and that the authorities of | 
Siberia are seriously alarmed over this influx of) 
| foreigners. 
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> - Mr. Henry B. Stanton, now near the close of 


his eightieth year, and in retirement at James- \” 


town, has printed some seventy odd pages of | 
reminiscences of his life as lawyer, anti-Slavery 
lecturer, traveller abroad, and journalist. Tt 
is but an outline of a very active career, but | 
we are sure one that will greatly interest the | 
relatives and friends who have urged its prep- | 
aration. Itis printed for private circulation,| 
and is not for sale. Nevertheless we venture a| 
single anecdote. Mr. Stanton had accompa- | 
nied Governor Seward from New York home | 
to Auburn on his return in the Fall of 1871 
from his trip around the world, and the follow- 
ing morning the famous statesman was renew- 
ing his acquaintance with his own house and 
premises after long absence. ‘To his servant, 
as they walked about the grounds, he kept.) 
saying “Show me the bird.” Mr. Stanton | 
says that he did not understand what he 
meant. But “soon we stood before the larg-| 
est eagle I ever saw, enclosed in a cage. The 
Governor looked at the eagle; the eagle look- 
led at the Governor. 


a 
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THE MORAVIAN. 
a 


| 


They exchanged winks, | 


as much as to say ‘We inderstand each other.’ 
| Mr. Seward then exclaimed with some emo- 
| tion: ‘When I was in Alaska, they gave me 
that eagle, and that is all I ever got for my 
trouble in negotiating the Alaska treaty, ex- 
cept a great deal of undeserved personal 
abuse.’”? It occurs to us that Alaska ought 
to engrave the names or the faces of Seward 
and Sumner (the one the negotiator, and the | 
other the advocate, of the treaty by which she | 
was acquired) upon her shield, and the Secre- | 
tary’s big bird might be included. + 
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Alaska. 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘ THE MORAVIAN ” BY J. H. 


A Catholic missionary furnishes the following 
account of Alaska: 

“JT do not believe that the purchase of this 
northern region was an unjustifiable measure on 
the part of the United States. On the contrary, 
when in the course of years the immense resources 
of that land shall become evident, we shall dis- 
cover that we have added another to our many 
important acquisitions. 

“ On the occasion of a public dinner given to Mr. 
Seward, the question was put to him, ‘ What was 
the most important transaction of your official 
career?” Without the least hesitation, he replied, © 
‘The purchase of Alaska,’ and after ashort pause 
he added, ‘ It will require two generations to ap- — 
preciate the value of this purchase.’ | 

“ Russia received from the United States the sum 
of $7,200,000 for Alaska, which was equivalent to 
two cents per acre. At the time the purchase 
took place (in 1867) it was ridiculed as one of 
Seward’s follies. This hitherto Russian America 
was looked upon as a befitting home for the Eski- 
mos, their dogs, reindeer, polar bears and seals. 

“For civilized meneit was deemed wholly unin- 
habitable. It was also a common idea that the 
mercury always stood below zero and that the 
nights last several months. Seward was reproached 
for having purchased nothing but an immense ice- 
berg ; and even at the present day similar opinions 
are uttered. | 

“Tt is strange that we should know so little ofa _ 
land that has been in our possession for eighteen | _ 
years, and which has arrested public attention |» 
since the time of Peter the Great, who claimed it 
as a portion of his domain. It is also a matter of 

- wonder that, at the time of the acquisition, there | 
seemed to be no knowledge nor was any notice 
taken of the islands belonging to Alaska, which 
are now apparently the most valuable portion of 


the new country. The Seal Islands are merely 
rocky islands in the ocean, in all not larger than | 
several counties in Missouri ; St. Paul is six miles — 
broad and thirteen miles long, and St. George is — 
six miles broad and ten miles long. And not-— 
withstanding this fact, our government has drawn 
from these stony islands more than two-thirds of | 
the whole purchase money for Alaska from the | 
Alaska Commercial Company, to whom the lands © 
were leased in 1870. And this revenue has been 
derived from St. Paul and St. George alone. The 
above-named company has already paid $5,000,000 | 
to our government. The islands were leased to 
the Alaska Commercial Company for twenty years | 
for the consideration of $55,000 per annum. In 
addition to this the company pays the sum of 
$9,623 cents for each of the 100,000 seal skins | 
. 


they are allowed to take. This amounts to an 
annual income of $500,000, an income that will, 
in all probability, be largely augmented before the 
expiration of the lease. 
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“As the seals do not appear to diminish in 
_ number, we may regard the Seal Islands as an in- 
| exhaustible source of supply of this animal for the 
whole world. It is a common belief that seals are 
found all along the coast of Alaska as well as in __ 
the Polar seas, and yet you may sail along those 
coasts a dozen times and not encounter a single 
seal, and months may be spent in the Bay of Sitka 
without seeing one seal. A walrus isnot.seen there 
in many years. The greatest resort of the seals 
by far is along the coasts of St. George and St. 
Paul, where millions of these creatures congregate 
| during the summer months. Here the limited 
| number stipulated in the contract with the United 
| States is taken and the peltry is sent to San Fran- 
cisco, thence to London and then prepared for the 
markets of the world. These islands lie at a great 
| distance from the coast of Alaska. St. Paul is 
1,471 miles off, in a westerly direction from Sitka, 
and fully 2,600 miles north of San Francisco. In 
addition to the animals enumerated, Alaska fur- 
nishes numerous other animals, such as the beaver, 
squirrel, bear, wolf, marten, ermine and the animal 
that produces the most valuable of furs, the otter, 
ra that most important species called the silver 
Ox. 

“The otter is found in great abundance, and its 
industriul value to this country is very great. The 
importance of the beaver of Alaska was known to 
the Hudson Bay Company many years ago, and 
they established posts in all parts of the territory, 
many of which may be seen to this day. 

“ But these various peltries do not constitute the 
sole wealth of Alaska. Although of but recent. 
growth, the fisheries of Alaska have gained great. 
celebrity. The Alaska salmon, particularly those 
caught on the coasts of the Pacific Ocean, are 
highly prized in the Western markets and are be- 


360 tons of ore worth from $8 to $25 per ton. 
This ore, it is true, is not of the best quality, but: 
the working expenses are very small, so that the: 
profits are tolerably good.. The machines are: — 
driven by water power, derived from the neighbor- 
ing mountain streams. The estimated cost of ex- 
| tracting the metal is from $1 to $1.50 per ton. 
| The whole operation is performed by eight men. 
| In one of the buildings there are three large 
retorts, where separation is effected. It is then 
melted and run into bars or bricks. The steamer 
sailing to San Francisco often takes in her cargo | 
bars to the value of $100,000, the production of a 
single month. In recent years prospectors have 
been at work exploring the shores and the bays 
of the Yukon River, and have found indications 
of good supplies of ore. In these localities, how- 
ever, the excessive cold is a great obstacle to 
| mining. Along the coast, near Sitka, the climate 
_| is much more favorable. 

“Tn addition to gold, other metals are found in 
more or less quantity through the territory. 

“Coal is also one of its productions. The 
steamer Corwin lately brought the announcement 
that at Cape Lisburne large coal fields had been 
opened, and that they extended far inland. This 
coal is of the best quality, ignites easily and leaves 
little refuse. : 

“ But now let us inquire into the climate of this 
vast territory. The question, as a general one, ~ 
‘can not be easily answered, no more than that re- 
garding California. In view of the great extent. 
| of Alaska, we might justly look for considerable: — 
| variations of climate in this country, and the more: 
| so, as a large portion is surrounded by water. 
| Beyond all doubt, the climate of the northern por- 
tion has all the severity of the Arctic regions. 
But in the south this is not the case, and especially 


| its influence is felt through Behrings’ Straits. 
| And yet the soil of Alaska can never besufficiently 
| subdued so as to render it fit for agricultural or 
| grazing purposes. In some localities grass will 
grow, and certain vegetables will come forth, but 
| only in small quantities. The annual rain-fall in 
| Sitka and along the southern coasts is various in 
| degree. But rain there is a marvel! The ease 
| with which it descends to the earth and then con- 
tinues for several days must be seen in order to 
| be understood and believed! First you perceive 
the approach of a dense mist, then a soft drizzle, 
which continues so long that you are apt to be- 
| lieve that it will never cease. Then follows clear Pax 
| weather and we revel in sunshine.” ls ea 
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manure. I think I may state, without exaggera- 
tion, that the fish of Alaska will be sufficient to 
supply all the markets of the world for a long time 
to come. ‘The forests of Alaska are destined to 
furnish us great resources. From Victoria to 
Chilicat and Sitka we observe boundless forests of 
pine, spruce, larch and cypress and yellow cedar. 
As the forests of Michigan, Wisconsin and _ those 
of Puget Sound disappear, and this is nothing but 
a matter of time, we shall be looking to Alaska 
and shall then be able to appreciate its timber 
wealth. 

“The mines of Alaska, and especially the gold 
Mines, are at this moment attracting great atten- 


tion. Within recent years the mining industry 
along the Stikine Rivers, and in the Vicinity of 


Juneau and Sitka, has been very productive. 
| During last year great exertions have been made 
'| to explore the rich deposits near Sitka, and those 
existing at Juneau, on Douglass Island. At this 
spot I found, to my great astonishment, the most 
huge stamping mill in the world. The Treadwell 
mine, now three years in operation, keeps 120) 
stamping machines and 48 concentrators in con- 

Hey employ, day and night. Its daily yield iss 


—A living, lovable Christian is the best reply 
to infidelity—the most powerful argument for the 
Gospel.— Dr. Cuyler. 
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—The church of Christ, which is partly militant 
and partly triumphant, resembles a city built on 
both sides ofariver; there is but astream of 
death between grace and glory. aa 
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ALASKA PICTURES. 
By Rey. S. Hall Young. 
FORT WRANGEL, ALASKA, Sept. 18, 1885. 
_ Dear Dr. Field: Your Alaska correspondent 
is so exceedingly ‘ oceasional,”’ that your read- 
ers have donbtless forgotten his existence. | 
But Alaska still exists, and its unrivalled views | 
shine on. While the spell of it is still upon 
me. I muset.try to give you a glimpse of what, 
made me hapnyone day last week. One excel- 
lence of our Alaska scenery is the great pum-| 


ber of its pictures. In mostother countries the _ 


great majority of the sublime and beautiful) 
views would not bear transferring to canvas, 
The heights may tower majestically, the plains! 
may stretch away in perfect loveliness into the 
blue distance. and still the artist’s eye may find 
no picture. The framing trees or headlands.) 
picturesque ol jects for a foreground, vistas of 
varied beauty for the display of a fine knowl- 
edge of perspec'ive, overtopping and defining 
heights heyond—some or all of these elements, 
are wanting, and the artist passes on, not heed- 
ing the call of his less experienced companion, 
whose eye is attracted bv a single object or an 
unbroken group of striking character. 
_ But he who cruises among the islands of the 
Alexandrian archipelago, or explores the flords 
running into the mainland, beholds a succes- 
sion of dissolving views that surprise bim by 
their variety, and keep his eye and mind al- 


andin some regions every rod, has its complete 
picture. And if ‘‘ every great poem is a pic- 
ture or succession of pictures,”’ and if the con- 
verse is true, the appreciative voyager who 
sails these seas in Summer, reads a poem writ-| | 
ten by the hand of Omniscience, to fire the 


- heart and inspire the brain of His favored | 


ehild. ; 
Pennsylvania Farm, balonging to our train- 
ing school at Fort Wrangel, is on the delta of 
the Stickine river. Two or three miles from! 
the main mouth the river divides, anda por- | 
tion cuts through the mountains to Prince 
Prederic Sound, five miles away. Half way 
down this north channel it divides again, and | 
a@ small stream runs south through a grassy 
valley between the mountains to the sea. The 
island between this smaller stream and the 
main channel is a bold mountain of granite, | 
about four thousand feet high. Along its south 
base stretches the alluvial meadow which 
forms the farm. For miles next to the sea ex- 
tend salt marshes, covered with swamp grass, | 
and flooded by the highest tides. But nearer. 
to the mountain is a rich sandy prairie, from | 
half a mile to a mile and a half in breadth and 
three or four miles in length. This is a beau-| 
tiful meadow land, above all tides, covered 
with a luxuriant growth of sweet-scented grass, 
diversified vith clumps of evergreens, and 
shut in by a fr riage: of alders and willows. - 
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eticiver-bt ther and I stated to Burvey 
the extent of our meadows. We reached their’ 
end ou the north stream, on the opposite side 
ofthe mountain from the house. Then nerv- 
ing ourselves for a hard climb, and strapping 
down my refractory shoulder, we clambered 
up the steep mountain. Six hours of hard 
work through the alders and devil’s club of | 
the lower bottom, through the thick spruce 
woods and up the cliffs of the middle slope,’ 
and against the bristling tons of the junipers, 
which reached down to guard the bulwarks of 
the treeless summit, brought ug to the bald, 
glacier-smoothed granite rock at the top, and 
we looked about us with eager eyes. Four dis-) 
tinet pictures, all seen in perfection from this 
one standpoint, held our delighted gaze. 
Looking to the northeast, we traced the course 
of the Siickine, flowing towards us along the 
bottom of the deep glacial furrow ploughed 
through the high coast mountains in past ages. | 
Bushy islands divided its waters; bold bluffs, | 
clothed with dark green forests, shut it in; 
rugged peaks of gray rock, with blue-white gla-_ 
ciers nestling about their high shoulder-bases, 
guarded its march; anda great white glacier | 
sheet, long and smooth and rounded, high | 
above the clou 1s, without visible beginning or | 
end or supporting basis, seemed to be project-| 
ed directly across the river’s valley, and to. 
hang suspended 1n mid air—an alabaster bridge | 
above its waters. This immense mer de glace, | 
with irregular mountain masses at either end, | 
forming a background to the landscape; the | 
broad river in the centre, with its fMande, I 
wooded bluffs, and castellated peaks; here and | 
there a ruddy rock or a shoulder of yellow | 
grass, the yellowish sheen of the river below, 
and the deep blue of the sky above, with fleecy 
clouds pendant between, for color and inci- 
dent; and for the foreground a sharply-defin- 
ed rock close at hand, with dwarfish juniper 
trees upon it, grotesquely twisted and gnarled 
—was it not ap ecture worthy of the canvas ? 


Thescenet»o thesoutheast was gentler, of softer 
outlines and color—a gray Rembrandt. Its only 
bright colors were in the blue of the sky and 
the yellow green of the meadows at our feet. 
So close below us lay these broad fields that a 
rocky gorge, lined with junipers and alders 
and Douglas fir, had to serve as a vista through 
which to view them. Thus the picture was 
framed, and its perspective finely broughtout. 
The meadows, barred with silver ponds and 
streams, extended to a broad sand-flat beyond. 
This stretched miles away to the sea. Its bare- 
ness, and the huge dead logs half buried in it, 
gave an aspect of desolation to this landscape 
that none of the other three possessed. But 
the silvery sheen of the sea beyond; two coni- 
eal islands in the middle ground, one peering 
over the shoulder of the other; the river, brown 
in the shadow of a mountain, to the left; a 


flock of gulls wheeling above it; the soft lines |. 


of the hilly islands that bounded the view in 
front; the bright gray rim of the sky meeting 
the dark gray of the mountains; a mass of. 
cumulus clouds that loomed up in the south—_ 
these elements of the landscape, though of | 
neutral tint and soft on'line, still formed a pic- | 
ture that, under a master’s brush, would grace | 
the walls of any gallery. 

The scene to the southwest was somewhat 
similar to this. It had the disadvantage of 
lacking a foreground, for in front of us the 
mountain pitched down sheer, and the objects 
that first formed a distinct vista was three or 
four miles away. But the prospect, though | 
distant, was very pleasing. There were so 
many suggestions of beauties unrevealed, as 
well as positive merits in those seen. It was 
distinctively an ocean view. A wide avenue ex- 
tended s a] fates miles down Duke of Clarence 


oe ; oy 


'__ | the distance rendered them unditioguisuebies 


hay on a turnpike. Every mile or two, until 


the entrance to a side passage could be seen on 
either hand, generally guarded by a small 
island or jutting headland. These side roads 
broke the mountains into irregular waving 
lines and rounded shapes, with hues varying 
from the brownish green of the nearer islands 


te eee eee eee —< : 


sun shining directly up the channel made it a 
pathway of molten silver, and threw into dark 
| relief the islands and promontories, and espe- 
| cially Jumbo Point, the colossal figure of an 


| and white ’’—brilliant light and dark shadow. 


But by far the most striking landscape, and 
the most perfect picture, was that to the north- 
west. It had the finest features seen in all the 
others, and many which they did not possess. 
We stood so high that distances were shorten- 


‘| at our feet. The river appeared to be scarcely 
a pistol-shot distant. Its waters in the slant- 
ing beams of the sun had a golden gleam. 
They spread wider and wider until they were 
lost in the blue of Prince Frederic Sound, Di- 
rectly across the river rose almost perpendicu- 
larly a very high and rugged monntain, scar- 
red and seamed by torrent and glacier. Forests 
struggled half way up its defiles; patches of 
dwarf evergreen clung here and there across 
jits breast; and far above these appeared 


' | glaciers and snow and bare rocks in cold sub- | 


-‘|limity. Farther back and to the left, a won- 
derful. group of toothed-peaks, rising. ten or 
twelve thousand feet steeply from the sea, fed 
|a dozen huge glaciers that poured their wide 
rivers of ice down the gorges in every direc- 
| tion. Several of these could be plainly seen 
| throughout a great part of their length, and 
others could be traced by their defiles outlined 
in shadow. Four of these deep ravines con- 
verged, and their glaciers united to form a 
great white stream that carved its way to the 
sea. A deep fiord, with cliffs of burnished 
granite almost jutting over it, entered the 
| mountains at right angles to the Sound. Into 
this the glacier thundered its ice, and from 
our standpoint we could see a dense array of 
| clear blue and white icebergs, marshalled about 
the entrance to the fiord, with here and there 
ja houselike mass floating far out into the 
|Sound. A long line of the largest bergs lay 
| stranded in the shallows at the mouth of the 
| river, and looked like a fleet of white-sailed 
| fishing-boats. Two mound-shaped islands of 
| dark green stood in the midst of the ice, con- 


| head-land of perpendicular rock loomed up 
beyond the fiord, narrowing the Sound and 
| shutting in the ice. Back of it a great moun- 
tain cone of pure white was faintly outlined 
against the bright sky. Two other shapely 


stretched the Sound, showing capes and prom- 


On the left of the-channel mountains sloped 
less steeply from the Sound, covered tothe 
top with verdure; and along their lines of 
beauty the eye travelled back, until it rested 
fet upon the golden river and the broad 
-; meadow at its mouth. For this branch of the 
river also has its prairie, light green with 
clumps of evergreens here and there, like 
“groups of gowned students ona campus. The 


shade every mile, aus in he river, then 


ing this Chane suggested ee ot | af 


| mirror of the Soun 


to the hazv purnle of the distant hills. the 


berg had its doubl 
Light snowy clouis, 
fused with light, hug here and there over 
scene. The aiy, like the sea, showed dive 
of color, déep blue overhead, brigh' ening | 
the glory of the horizon. «A cloud of 


land, fatenitl: and 


| wheeled in rapid volution far below us. Floe 


of geese and ducks crossed the scene, their 
swift, earnest flight contrasting with the pur- 
poseless maneuvers of the gulls. Two eagles 
on our own level, calmly circling, seemed like 
ourselves surveying the beauty of the scene. 


The whole picture was so perfect in outline 


elephant, which watches the passage ta Wran- 
gel. The picture was a ‘‘symphony in black > 


|} and shade, in color and light, in its combina- 


tions and contrasts of the rugged and the 
graceful, the sublime and the beautiful; was 


| so full of the very spirit of peace, and yet of} 


strength and activity also; so awe-inspiring 
and yet so informed with the very ecstacy of 
beauty, that we stood entranced, turning to 


ed, and the valleys and bays seemed mapped | 


trasting with it finely. A very remarkable | 


jislands stood off this point, and beyond them | 


ontories, until the sea and sky melted togeth- 
er in purple haze a hundred miles away. | 


‘| waters were still and glassy, and showed a new |. 


this point and that of the grand panorama, 
but always coming back with fullest delight 
to this most splendid view of all, until the sun 
set in glory, and the valleys and bays were 
wrapped in long robes of shadow. 


We bore cheerfully the discomforts of the 
night, as we lay blanketless upon a rock in 
a little gorge before our ‘‘ coals of juniper,” 
‘turning tbis side and that to the blaze in the 
| vain effort to ward off the chill of the air—en- 
during in hopes of a repetition of tbe picture. 
| But in the morning a dense mass of fog, look- 
‘ing like freshlv beaten white of egg, lay upon 
‘all the scene below us, extending upwards to 
‘within half a mile of where we stood. Only 
the tops of the mountains could be seen. But 
the mist could not shut out our recollections, 
and we plunged down the mountain home- 
'ward, happy in the possession of fresh and 
'unfading riches. 


a 
country to Minicrrens as when Mr, a 

|| made it a part of the United States, eighteen j 
years ago. Of late it has been coming 


somewhat into notice as a Summer resort, 
the trip by steamer along the Pacific Coast 
to Sitka and back during the hot season 
being one of the most delightful in the — 
world. People who have tried living there «© 
the year round say that itis not such a bad 
place | even in Winter. R. D. Crittenden, i 
who is a native of South Carolina, has re- | 
sided on Wrangel Island, in the southeast- | 
ern part of Alaska, for seven years, and he 
is quite enthusiastic over the possibilities of | 
| the Territory. Mr. Crittenden has been | — 
“farming it,” and, as the result of his ex : 
perience, says that ‘while the cereals will not 
ripen there, the smaller fruits and hardier 
) vegetables ‘flourish in the greatest luxuri-, 
ance, and the grasses most conducive to thi : 
| sustenance of cattle grow in such protusion 
that stock can be raised with the least | 
trouble and the greatest profit, requiting ‘0 | 
more attention in the Winter than they do 
in the latitude of Washington, and making 
their raising, even for purposes of exporta- | 
tion, likely to become an important indus- } 
try. The fur, fish, and timber trade is fe 
already considerable, “and the mines promise 
rich rewards for working. Mr. Crittenden 
believes that the time will come when, ow-- 
ing to the cheapness of living and the i im- 
provements due to proper protection, the 
islands of the Alaskan Archipelago will 
support a large population. Mr. Oritten- 
den’s desire to be made Collector of Cus- 
toms at Sitka may lead him to give a too. 
se-colored tinge to the picture, but other | 
ers agree with him in believing that 
we shall more than a our 


8 


a of the Territory na, 
f the United States Court. 
le gentleman, well qualified 

nich he — 


: oe dropped from his lips, 
perpen he took a sip, 


the «Little Brown 
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eral of the United States is inve stigating the 
arges of imcomptency and general unf 
a ts 
ness of Haskett United States Distric: Attord 
Bey ot Alaska, Complaints are still coming 


the damage he is doing the services 
ilinstitution. He “1s the Sprin; ‘ 
who, when in this city, declared that the D chen 
lerats could noi elect a President , or would 
tbe allowed to seat him if elected, He 
cnew all about it, he did, i 


es 


the 
cen 


a, Soe ae baa 
The ates in Alaska lasts about Lott 
| months, and December averages about 60 
* degrees below zero. Champaign county 
democrats who’ aspire to succeed Andy 
Lewis as clerk of the United States court 


Re tege! will do well to paste this in their 
ats, 


oh pening! a ote 


* Alaska was approved 


2 shige nd ; 


| 


fin as to his uselessness as a pucvlic officer, and | 


 Avronney Pines —The Atterney Gén-|| 


lit. Nothing could be accomplislied by 
correspondence, as it takes, even with 


i 
i 
} 
H 


possible, from congress, about to me 
some legislation supplementary to 
act. ‘Ihe needs of the territory required 


great promptness, three months to receive | 
from Washington a reply to a Sitka} 
letter. On his arrival at the national 
capital he found with difficulty copies of 
the organic act, and soon learned that} 
the knowledge of its provisions, by the 
heads of departments was very limited. 
The act for instance provided for the ap- 
pointment of certain comniissioners 
which but for his presence there would 
not have been appointed perhaps for 
some time. 

he citizens of Alaska are very grate-| | 
ful to governor Kinkead for the deep 
interest he took in the prosperity and 
welfare of their country and regret the} 
appointment of a successor to him just. 
at a time when it was thought his efforts. 
in their behalf would begin to bear 
fruit. 

On July 14th the citizens of Sitka held 
a public meeting and passed a series of| 
resolutions, in which they commended 
the governor for his work and expressed | 
their regret at his removal. Governor 
Kinkead will remain in Seattle for 
treatment until he has regained the full 
use of his arm again, unless Mr. Swine- 
| furth, his successor, will arrive to go up 
jon the next trip of the Ancon, which 
| sails from Port Townsend about August 
6th. He will, in that event, ascompany 
Mr. Swinefurth to Sitka, and there 
formally turn over to him the guberna-| 
torial office. 


A Washington special bays: Treas- | 
ury officials are still trying to find the} 
address of Gov. Kinkead of Alaska, 
to notify him that he has been suc- 
ceeded by Swineford of Michigan. 
Kinkead has been dodging about 
between Alaska, San Francisco and} 
Nevada, avoiding telegrams. The 
last heard of him he had sailedfor 
northern Alaska. It is probable that} 
he will not be informed of his recall 
‘until the new governor finds him and 
relieves him officially. The treasury. 
| department is also trying to relieve 
one of the Seal island agents, sup- 
posed to be at Alaska. It turns out 


i ese he has not been there for a year 


or more, but awaits his removal in 
{San Francisco. He thinks he will be 
allowed to draw pay until he receives 
an order of removal, but it has been 
decided otherwise, by placing the 
name of his successor on the pay roll, 
to date from J une 15. 


' Des Morngs, Ia., Nov. 6.—A_ speci 
| Leon says H. W. Haskett, ex- Ghepeels! ton} 
trict Attorney for Alaska, was ki.led at Needles 
Oal,, yesterday by falling trom a train. ‘ 
further particulars. He wason his way home 
trom Alaska, baving been ee 


j ) list, 


Ir is a sad sequence to the story of the 
trouble in Alaska to announce that E. W. 
Haskett, late U. S. Attorney at Sitka, 
Alaska, was a passenger on train No. 10, 
Ao POR. RR . east-bound, Wednesday | 


No’ 


ing a sharp curve threw him from the cars, 


‘one of theses cases were revoked as 


| He was nominated for Superintendent of | 
‘| Public Instruction on the Democratic 


He y was, standing on the platform 


as otha train was whirling along near Ibex) : 
in the Mojave Desert. The jerk in round 


and he was instantly killed. His absence: | . 
from the train was not noted, The west- 
bound train Thursday morning picked | 
him up. Mr. Haskett was United States.” 
District Attorney at Alaska, and was on) 
the way home to visit his family, at Leon, | 
Iowa. His skull was fractured, and his. 
neck and collar-bone broken, of course | 
causing instant death. The remains were 
shipped to his family. 


Cleveland seems to be having herd } 
luck with his appointees. The Bos-] 
ton Post, the democratic crgan of 
New England, says: “Under this 
administration there have been ap- 
pointed one wife beater, one horse 
thief, one embezzler, and one person 
said to be notoriously worthless, be- 
sides one aider and abetter in a mur— 
der. The appointments in all but 


soon as the true. character of the ap 
pointees was known; and in the other 
ease like action will be taken if the 
charges made against the appointee 
since his appointment are fonnd to 
be true. In every one of these cases 
the appointees had been cordially re- 
commended by lawyers, judges, con— 
gressman, senators and others.” And 
now another is reported. tn yester- 
day’s Oregonian (the Ist) is a report 
that A. P. Swineford, the new gover— 
nor of Alaska, is an embezzler of’ 
something like $1,000 of the funds 
placed in his hands as U. S. Commis— 
sioner for the New Orloans exposi- 
tion. If it betrue it adds another to 
the list of disgraceful appointments 
made by this administration. : 
Loriscpunr Ue IEE woods? 
” Tsea Alaska’ is faring badly in the 
matter of her Governors and Judges 
—Kincaid not to be found, Swinoferd 
an embezzler and Dawne the Judge 
an ass and a crank, according to the) 
Republican newspapers. What salary, 
does the Governor of Alaska get; 
If what the Arcus says of him is rg, 
his appointment will not be confirmed | 
by the Senate, and I doubt also if 
Beecher’s will either. Who will be | 


wer sy 


Weekly Argus. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 27, 1886. 


Jupan Dawne.—A Portland corres-, 
pondent describes the recently ap- 
pointed Judge for Alaska as follows: 
Dawne is not a bad or corrupt man, but 
he lacks ability. He came to Oregon as} 
a preacher, then became a doctor, and 
later has been in the brokerage business. 


| 


ticket in-41874, and was defeated when 
the remainder of the Democratic ticket 
was.elected. His appointment has giver 
the Republican press an opportanit y te 

poke a great deal of fun at him. 


— | “A doctor without a diploma, a preacher 


ry is $2500 a year, as ti ere is 


| temptation to speud money there, he 


| brought out against Low, of Michigan, 


confirmed. 


injustice to such men as Senator Slater, 


A Gositaie 
Democratic politician, i in a speech a few 
years ago, summed him up as follows: 


without a congregation and a money- 
lender without a cent.” 


oe — 


Hdward J; Dene 


conyersation with Governor Moody, we 


’ any ] 
Portland News: were pleased, to learn that as sharp a |, 


took his cath of office yesterday as Judge }man as. our. chief: executive, i t 
j of the territory of Alaska; and will at \ thinks Judge Dawne is equal tol, | 
once proceed to that conntry. His sala- his new appointment. As the | 


but little writer in the New York World seems to 
remove entirely the imputation which 
has been cast upon one and another of | 
! the public men of Oregon in this connec- 
| tion, we trust that everybody will now 
_ recover his breath, and that it will no 
\longer be taken for granted that there 
eee | was something wrong about the appoint- 
21.5) ment of Judge Dawne. We have no 
ee doubt that he will soon receive his com- 


[ mission, or that his appointment will be | 
‘confirmed, and as little doubt that he 


| will make a good officer. 
(Ce Se 


will probably save $2060 each year of his 
official existence. 
Se cca oa 


at WEEKLY STANDARD. 


PORTLAND, FRIDAY, ‘AUGUST 21, 


a =! mal 


Judge Dawne. 


The chief of the Washington. bureau of 
the New York World says that public 
men generally regard the correspondence 
between the president and an unknown 
western manas genuine. ‘‘A ‘prominent 
senator tells me,’’ he says, ‘‘that the 
correspondence came from something 


Alaska’s New: Governor. 


siston, ‘A. P? Sw ineford, the future Zov- ‘ 
ernor of Alaska, arrived)in this city last, 
“Thursday on the Northern Pacific train, . 
accompanied by his staff composed of 
Captain. B. K. Cowles, John McKenna 
‘and J. G. Fuller. The party is registered, 
|at the Esmond. . They. will be obliged to 
| remain here until the next regular steam- 
\er for Alaska, which will not be before 
nearly a month from now... In the inter- 
im the party will visit all the points of. 
| interest in this region, and make obser- | 
‘vations of our different resources. 


who was not long ago appointed on the 
Utah supreme court bench. It is said it 
has become clear that Low cannot be 
The president’s indignant 
letter to one of his most prominent en- 
dorsers was written to a leading Michi- 
gan man, said to be no less than Don M. | | 
Dickinson. Whether this is true or not, Ay 
the correspondence unquestionably refers | | AU G USE ; 24, 1885. 
to Judge Low.” | | 


The Sranparp said at the outset, it 7 a9 ’ * BP 
will be remembered, that it was fahe- OREGONTAN, E RIDAY. a 
rently improbable that this correspond- : SKA’S NEW G0 NOR 


ence related to the appointment of Judge 

Dawne, and that therefore Ore | 
naoregon | Arrival of Hon, A, P. Swinoford, of Michigan,’ and 

- Party--Tho General's Views of Alaska’s 


man could be the object of the presi-' 
Lumber Interests. 


dent’s just wrath. The currency of the 
suspicion that it related to Judge Dawne 
has, however, tended to bring him into 
an unjust and somewhat damaging noto- 
riety, and at the same time to do great 


Thursday morning, Hon. A, P. Swineford, the 
newly appointed governor of Alaska, accompanied 
by Messrs. B. K. Cowles, John McKenna and J. ©. 
Fuller, arrived here by the Pacilie express, and 
ave registered at the Esmond. Capt. Cowles was 
recently appointed by Governor Swineford, com- 
missioner to represent Alaska at the New Orleans 
‘exposition, and his object is to collect specimens. 
An appropriation of $2000 hus been made for this 
purpose. Mr. McKenna is a deputy United States © 
pmarshal, Mr, Fuller goes on private business, 
| presumably to examine what our northwest: pos- 
sessions offer to the lumberman in the way of in- 
yestment. The rary will have to remain here or. 
hereabouts until the September steamer, unless 
. they find a stray vessel going north, w hichi is not 
‘at all likely to happen. 
|. Governor Swinetord is au old. miner, and has. 
been engaged in the development of the iron and 
copper interests of Northern Michigan. Heis the 
owner of the Daily Mining Journal, of Marquette, 
and isan old journalist, To au ORmGONTAN re-. 
porter who called to see him, Governor Swineford 
said that he had started to Alaska absolutely with- 
‘out instructions, either from the president or the 
{| department. of the interior. His only idea was to 
“give the peoplea clean, impartial government. He 
een as much as lay in his power, to_bring 
laska-to the attention of the outside world. He 
om aware thatthe territory needed some legisla- 
-j tion before people could be induced to engage in 
{ business there, and that whether any consider rable 
inmigration would come, depended a great deal on 
the action of eongress, One thing was certain, 4 
‘peeple would not come unless ob could get some | 4 
‘sort of atitie toland. . | i 
THE LUMBER {NTREEST. : 


Governor Chadwick, Judge Bellinger 
and others whose names have been ban- 
died about in connection with it. The 
implication of the whole mat- 
ter has been that the appointment 
of Judge Dawne was a mistake, 
that he is not qualified, and that he was 
only recommended to get rid of him. 
This is wholly incorrect and unjust. 
Judge Dawne has lived in this state fif- 
teen years, and is well known to a large 
number of its people. He has acquitted | 
himself with great credit in the various 
positions which he has filled. He early | 
succeeded in winning the favor of one of 
the most talented persons in the state, 
an has: ‘Sustained himself in the most | 
of relations with this oe: 
judge of his ability and character. | 


sone et he soure 
“Ts not Alaska too far! ‘Ont 
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rset 7 poe 
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this | “. Goyernor Swineford mig Lod the hanbermen. of " 
‘Michi an, Reed hee thier forests are nearly - 
law- enuded, have been loo ie west for a new field of 
3 dereraicns, and Alaska, |n their: pinion, would dee 


| for Chicago to spend a w. 


a 
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will | 
much when it p54 toa 
Lake Superior timber, 
pine. — 


Mr. H. a. 3. Haydentana : 


‘fo their departure for. 
TW Oo, SOFT 


neineea edbine ep Tingle, of Monts 
Charles Ryan, of Indiana, ae 
for the seal islands, in Alaska, yice HLA 


Glidden and J. H. Moulton, suspend de 
Mr. Tingle’s compensation is fixed at the. 
rate of $10 per day, and Mr. Ryan's a he 
rate of #8 per day and_expenses, y 

le ave San Francisco May 10, for the séal 
islands. There are no charges age 


inewnbents. ; 
Se eee - 
Ty oi) Swinéforth, Governor “0? sake and 
a former Chicago néwspaper man, yesterday. 
sent Commissioner Hoyne a commission ap} 
commissioner of deedsfor Alaska, He de-| 
manded $10 fees for the document, and 


wished the money to be spent where it would | 
ee the most good. 


mile 


HOW COLONEL VILAS . 


appointment of A. P. Sw 


| han 
|| be Governor of Alaska, 


and one of the committe¢men who’ 
land of his nomination. He set his h 
mission, and applied for it, thro 
only Cabinet officer from the Nor 
plea that Minnesota, having a lar 
lation, was entitled to this prize. 
eral, however, had asked to have Pro! fes 
to Denmatk ; ; "and so no diploma: 
be obtained for Heenan. The latte’ thos 
Vilas a sarcastic but menacing letter 
gentleman to propose an intervi 
Doctor, he was asked to name 
which he would take. The first 0 es € 
Governorship of Alaska ; and before thi 
other five were given to some on 
jubilant compared with Dr. Heenan ¥ 
appointment was announced; and Coli 
so populz ak as he was in Minnesota. Pi 
HY. feeb 
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GOVERNOR OF ALAS! ay 


WASHINGTON, May 9. AL 
Marqnette, Mich., was yesterday : appoi 
Alaaka. Mr. Swineford is an ex-Mayor 
Editor of The Marquette Mining Jo 


member of the Legislature of his State 
cidate for Lieutenant-Governor two ye: 
appointed State Inspector of Mine: 
| ernor Begele, of Michigan. © : 


egon, d to be the quthonel of ryeode of 
cedure in that state. Barton 
marshal for the district of Alaska 
resident of Elmira, N. Y. He is A 
fession, and has never been acti 
M. D. Roll, appointed Untted States attor 
Alaska, was judge in Montgomery ¢01 ; 
ee Se and was appointed colleetor of the § 
ska, by President Hayes, an es J 
under President Arthur, It is sai 
his appointment as United States attorne 
made on recommendation of George W m Cu 
tis and Carl Schurz, ; 
oy he angst aula aches a bre a 
“TUE. GOVERNOR OF ALAS 
New ov ORiE: July 16.—A- Washing 
Pie oe still ue 
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nhouncing the 

_H. Kinkead, ex- 
the point of d 

when stricken } 
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‘A siatement recently publishea that Governor 
‘Kineaid, of Alaska, having suffered a stroke of 
‘paralysis, was lying at the point of death, is 

s pure invention. There is no means of commu- 

nication excepting by steamer between Alaska 
and this couutry, and when the last steamer left 
Sitka the governor was alive and well, and 
waved the ship good-bye from the dock. The 

“report may have grown out of the expectation | 

| that the order of dismissal from the democratic | 

administration would “paralyze” him. 


by TTT Ar 
- Mr. BE. J. Dawne has been appointed judge || 
for Alaska. This willintroduce “‘Thookydeeds” | 
to a region which ‘has had little opportunity | 
‘hitherto to know him. Literature is all the 

| time making new conquests. 


ésk+ JUDGESHIP. 
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nt MW as to Wis Wrote the Hetpour 
ter’ to th fresident—Keasons WAy 1b 
to e{ Refer to Dawno. 


ay necuameee ’ 
WT ASHINGTOMLM Ig. 20.—Of the seven appointees 
. pe eset ot meroe the senate adjourned, 

‘that of Kdyard ewne, of Oregon, to be judge 
‘of the territorial diswict of Alaska is generally sup- 


“post “she one whois not qualified, morally, or || 

Professionally. ya vecords ae ie fated Slain | 

“ment show that Dawne was ¢ at ed | 

| Bates judge for Alaska daly Phe one ead ta || 

“si i ated: t 

' ; aay. by athe secretary of state. No, sooner | 

“Had. the president ‘made the ap eaten | 

“than telegrams toe pon eee ae d | 

Bal regon, to the elie at thes C | 

eat if correctly reported, was a great sureri’ | 
d to democrats of that state: but, before these < 7 
“ prams were received the president was con “0 

y his executive act.to the appointment of per iH 

‘and the records of the executive mansion, aie 

: _ nent of justice and state department could not be | 

i defaced. All showéd the appointment of Dawne, | 


is him. 
ire the issue of a commission to fin had. already | 


president was, Wworrk ‘ 
pdiepes ea: Judge McAllister, I" 0 pao room 
for Dawne, because “Me Pwas al nee 
| that MeAllister _. was nots fit _to 
| judge. There. was one ‘thing, however, | 
‘the commission had not been mailed to pe 
pointee, and he had not yet taken the oath of) 


oing.on, a letter was }) 
enator Grover of Sa-) 
Dawne resides.’ His letter and the 
commen property. On) | 
pee 6th of August Jast 2. cabinet meeting was held 


_ office. -While the worry was 
‘received, from, it-is said. ex- 


about this judictal ap- |) 
On the following day. || 


% suspended jhe would .be ‘on his | 
Jway to the territory. : \ 
1. i oath until after” he sailed, and un- 
‘til that oath is received here the government 
‘p.*8.no evidence of his acceptance of. the office. || 
Th “wext steamer after September 7th does not \ 
ail ti October 7th, and its return to the United }| 
Sa asi sbe about November 1, The sispension } 
fates Wks \ScAllister and. the appointment of | 
Draws Sill te. 80. before the senate, or some’) 
: ‘other name will v-% substituted for that of Dawne- » 
“Tt is said that cou Cleverand have had his way 
the commission of _Ma>-Da@Wne.would never have 
been sent to him, but he ier rechee frre a nted 
_in the ease of the United Su. “Saictaie, and the ap-. | 
for Iowa, which was alsoa 1.) iietend of .de- 4 | 
pointee admitted it by resignin, <¢ a fuss gener: | 
manding his commission and makin, \~ to the de- ! 
ally, ashe had a right to do, accordin. ene hat’ 
cisions of the United States supreme COU. ra scion 
is explanation of the sentence: “Your.coh. “Sy. | | 
icomes too late tobe Of immediate use to the “2° 
Jie service.” The mistake, itis said, will be rem. 
‘died at the earliest moment, 


| secured letters from August Belmont and other 


THINKS I¢\MUST BE DAWNE. |. 
_ New Yorr«, Atiz, 90,—The Times’ Washington | 
special says: Anoiber name must be taken from | 
‘the list of jueKes each of whom.suspicion has | 
(reste: De Ree 4 the man who pro-. 
yok # 


4 


ys 


@ president's indignant letter of August 
1 Judge BHD Se cn torneo 
eer the bench of te mone conré-of New 

th credit co | 


cupying Apa to the 
r appointment | 
to bear, the 


| eens 
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’ .Jeast hat no successor will-be nomiaated to the 


- erateand he broaght letters frou promiaeat 
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to be A, Bush, a banker and one.of the wealthiest, | 
citizens of Salem, and the judge referred to is | 
awne. For several reasons Bush is fixed upon as | 
he man who wrote the letter addressed to “The 
President.” Inspection of four, letters. written by | 
Mr. Bush to President Cleveland, shows every one, 
to have been addressed “To the President” out of | 
a hundred different styles of addresses. “We are } 
friends and ‘do business with one another,” sa; 
the letter. Bush is ‘the only man in Salem with} 
whom Dawnhe had ‘business dealings “and who-at’ 
the same time was on his paper, A: Noltner, a’ 
prominent resident of Portland ‘anda close friena | 
of Senator Slater, said the statements regarding | 
Bush’s political career‘and his relations to 4 4 
are accurate, and that he believed Bush to be the } 
author of the letter of, July 21.. 
(iu ~_- Siete 
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MR. GROVER DID NOT WRITE IT 
PORTLAND, Aug. 21, 1885, | 


To THE EDITOR OF THE OREGONIAN; ‘ 

In your Washington dispatches of this morning 
touching the authorship of the letter to the presi- 
dent deprecating a late judicial appointment, the 

ollowing paragraph occurs: ‘While the woes, 

Was going on aletter was received from, it is said, 
ex-Senator Grover vi Salem, where Dawne resides, 
His letter and the president’s reply are now com- | 
nion property.” I desire simply to say that the | 
“experts,’’ so called, had no grounds on which to | 
base the use of my name as the president’s corre- | 
spondent in the matter referred to, 

I was one who recommended Mr. Dawne forthe 
Alaska judgeship, I adhere to that recommenda- 
tion. [have not written to the president any let- 
ter criticising or deprecating any appointment, nor | 
have I received:any letter from the president on 
this subject. ITapprove histemper in holding men 
responsible for their recommendations. 

‘ L. F. GROVER. 

‘THE DOWNY LECCKE, : 
thia is the very Top, the Weicht, or Crest unto | 
_ ie Crest of Tevention and *om mee, / 
eS Special to Minneapolis Tribune. | 

“WASHINGTON; Ovt. 9.—Presidant Arthnr, at 
the request of Ward McAllister, the well-kKaowa 
New Yoik society imap, appointed his soa dis 
ict judge for Alaska. Young McAtlister got 
into aifticulties with the Presbyteriau missioua- | 

ties ip Alaska by deciding against thei in a cise 
invoiving the custody of an Indian child. Tas 
mirsionaries, acting through the Rav. Byrou 
Sunderland, of this city, secure! the suspausioa 
of Judge McAllister. It was to this plise tha 
ibe president appointed Judge Dawas, of Ore 
| von. It-wasto dudge Dawae’s bicker, Blisor 
Scott, of the Portlayd OREGONIAN, that the 
president addressed his famous letter of repraoi 
efter Scott had criticised: to the presideat tas 
sppointment made on his recominsaiation. - 
Wurd MeAllister has been here for a. week try- 
ing to get some assirances from the presiidat 
that-his sov’s-suspension will be revoke bor at 


J 
| 


| 


sepate, McAllister and his son are both deao- 


New York ‘democrats to-night. Ms AXilister | 
went bome satisfied that the presidvut will | 
grant his request, ; : 


, DAWNE IN DANGER OF REMOVAL, 

New York, Oct. 10.—The Posts’s Washington 
special says: Possibly there may be a curious 
sequel to the case of Judge Dawne’s appoint- 
ment to Alaska, with respect to whom the pres- |, 
ident some months ago wrote the letter that |) 
attracted so much attention. President Arthur 
appointed to that position McAllister, who is 
said to be a democrat whenever taking an active 
part in politics. lt is learned that his removal 
was secured by the Presbyterian mission agency 
in Alaska, through agents here, and by repre- 
sentations that seemed hostile to the mission. 
Then came the appointment of Dawne, a con- 
cededly unfit person, whose appointment has 
not yet been revoked. Judge McAllister’s father, 
a society man in New York, has interested him- 
self very actively in his son’s behalf, He has 


prominent democrats, urging his son to be re- 
stored to his office, Atleast one member of the | 
eae is very actively interested in McAllister’s | 

eba - 


‘| placing too mu 


atrongly that, 
‘and he is still vers 

manner in whieh he was 
by those whs ba for tf po 
and jt is qnifs safe to say that 
of thom will ever obtain @ fav: 
the Administration. 
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my udge Dawne,. who was removed by Presiden 
. Qleveland shortly after bis appointment. 0 
cause,” has disappeared from Alaska. He- 
Sitka on the 2d of November in an Indian can 
“And is believed to be somewhere in. British Col F 
umbia.. As a matter of fact he has been seen on 
' Skeenaziver. It is said that he is wanted at 
' Portland for an unsatisfied claim of $30,000. 

The North Pacific Trading and Packing Com- 
pany of Prince of Wales Island have had a most }.. 
successiul season and have packed 8,000 cases of {\, 

salmonand cut 300,000 feet of lumber. 
An Indian tradition prevails on Prince 
3 p the snmmit of an islagy 
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Cdeekly Colonis 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1885. - 
: MISCELLANEOUS. a). 
Capt. Jaggers, purser of the Boscowits, 
brought down a fine live specimen of*the » 
white owl. ee 

Judge Dawne, late of Alaska, arri 
on the Boscowitz and left by the O | 
pian for Pert Townsend. To a passenger 
the judge stated that there were a few 
notes that he had endorsed that he woul 
likely have to pay, but that he waa n 
afraid to meet the charges made against 
liven: ; ie ag 

A couple of miners arrived down from 
Lorne Creek, the last of those who will be 
out this winter. ae oe 
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J udge Dawne’s— Transactions. | 


‘The Oregonian faye: “Tt appears quit 
certain that there is some foundation i 
fact for the rumors whicli have been cir 
culating for some time past in regard to 
certain crooked business transactions on } 
the part of E. J. Dawne previous to his | 
departure to assume the duties of United 
States judge of Alaska. Mr. Shirley of 
Salem claims to be out and injured $9000 | 
through placing too much confidence in | 
Dawne’s honesty. A note to which the | 
name of A. Roberts of this city had been | 
forged was also negotiated by Dawne | 
and it is said that he raised a check 
$500 endorsed by his father-in- 
‘‘Seotch” Miller, to $2500, A number 
other transactions were made by Dawne, 
and it is said on good authority tha 
must have carried away from Ore; 
less than $30,000. Dawne did lea 
Sitka as was stated in the dispatches a fev 
days since. He was at Tougass when th 
Idaho came down, waiting for the Can 
dian steamer to take him to some por 
the British possessions. That ae 
will be at Tongass before the Idaho gets | 


back there, and he will doubtles 
on her to Victoria, — 


See ns = 


DAWNE’'S DOWN FALL 


re 


A SWindling United States Judge 
Alaska for- British Possession 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 9i—[Specis 
/ Dispatches: from Sitka say that 
States Judge Dawne has-fled the te 
The reason of his-departure ‘is fount 
the statement of Mr. Shirley, of § 
Oregon, that he is out $9,00 


| That stea ill be at Tongass before 


will doubtless proceed on her to Victoria. 


Cac... ~ sit ey 


Tux fugitive Judge E. J. Downe, of Sitka, 
Alaska, recently reported‘as being at Mon- 
treal, and as endeavoring to secure passage 
to England, is said to be hiding somewhere 
in Lritish Columbia. 


Cal 


GHeckly Colonist. | 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1885. 


DAWNE. 


I TS ’ 
| Me Rolls Up His Blankets and 
Slips Away. 


f 


For ten days past Mr. Justice Dawne, of 
Alaska, has boarded at Mr. Mouk’s restau- 

, tant on Government street. He is a tall, 
well-made man, in good clothes, top-boots, 
full whiskers and gold spectacles. His 
identity was not suspected until after the 
appearance of The Colonist article on 
Wednesday, which the judge read while 
eating breakfast at one of the tables. Hig 
actions'then attracted attention and he was 
afterwards recognized as the fugitive. Yes- 

| terday the wretched man changed a $20 
piece to pay his bill, rolled up his blankets 
and went out. The last seen of him he 

|| Was standing over the rocks that lead down 
{j to the harbor opposite the Telegraph hotel. 

j] A requisition will probably arrive. # 

; : ee a a 
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Geeky Colonist. 
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"What has become of this wretched man? 
He seems to have disappeared..as eftect- 
ually as though the earth had opened and 
swallowed him up leaving ‘‘not a wrack 
behind” to mark that such a man ever ex- 
isted. ‘The last seen of the ex judge by 
any person hereabouts was in the gather- 
ing gloom of a November evening when, 
| having settled his score at a chop house, 
| he grasped his gripsack and headed his 
| way towards the rocks that line the harbor 
| near Sayward’s mills. _ There are many 

who believe that the fugitive died from ex- 
| posure, or that he committed suicide. He 
| was a man who, once seen, would not be 
| soon forgotten, and if he were still in the 
| land of the living would certainly have | 
| been recognized by some one of his many 


acquaintances. sSiewirees. | a 


a eS ne 


 Joper —Th lication of an 
pea DawnE.—The public 
“tg this paper lately with reference to 
| Dawne was the means of our ob- 
etog the ion that the last 
taint the information tha 
| heard of him in this neighborhood was on 
B New Year's day of this year, when he 
. ned up at Roche harbor, San Juan 
nd, where he had dinner with some | 
nds who had known hint in the hey- 
of his honesty—whenever that was. 
is beard had been shayen, but the 
t een left. He appeared 
good circumstances, was | 
nd bore with him a new 
ell stocked. He never 
, and. his friends | 


the Biitish possessions, | 


'| the Idaho gets back there and: the judge 
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Entered at the Post-Office at New York as Second-Class Matter, 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1885, 


AN OFFICIAL OUTRAGE. 


The treatment of Dr. Jackson, as depicted on another 
page, it is difficult to characterize in any fit terms. We} 
have just seen a clergyman from eastern New York, who 
was also a passenger on the steamer, who saw the whole 
transaction, and points out other damaging features of the 
case that are not mentioned elsewhere. He says scarce a 
single member of the large number of passengers offered a. 
defence or even an apology for the conduct of the officials. | 

The opposition to the successful -prosecution of the 
school, especially since the Government began to assist its 
direction, has never been fully told. Perhaps the climax 
has been reached, and order, under new officials in part, | 
may be speedily restored. 


—-: 0 :——— 
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DR. SHELDON JACKSON. 


We received the letter from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts, a few days ago, from Mr. A. L. Palmer, of 
Auburn, New York, the cashier of the Cayuga Co, Bank, 
and an elder of the Second Presbyterian church of that city 
who had just come down from Sitka, Alaska. His lette 


was dated on board the steamer Safety Cove, a little off 


Queen Charlotte Sound. 
The following are extracts from his letter: 


‘“We dined at twelve. At three Pp. M. the steamer whistled 
allon board. The dock was full; the Governor (Kincaid), the 
United States Judge McAllister, United States District Attorney, 
the United States Marshal, with a motley crew of Indians, 
miners and all sorts of people. 


| and two lines had been cast off. 


| ashore. 


| lines cast off. 


““Dr. Jackson had just walked up the gangway and stood 
with us looking at the crowd, when a deputy United States. 
Marshal walked on board, hastily approached the Doctor, read 
a warrant for his arrest, and proceeded to take his prisoner 
All saw it, and all were silent. The Doctor walked 
cooly down the plank, the captain in a loud voice ordered the 
The Doctor turned and shouted, ‘ Captain, will 
you put my baggage ashore from room 12?’ It was done in 
a trice and we moved off with no cheers from anyone, and Dr. 
Jackson cannot get away till nev. month’s steamer. The indig- 
nation of the passengers was hot, and all the officials of the Ter- 
ritory, our captain included, were roundly denounced.” 


Dr. Jackson is the General Agent of Education in Alaska, 
and writes as follows : 


The captain was on his bridge, | 


be 


Hon. JOHN EATON, 
U.S. Commissioner of E-ducation. 


DEAR SIR: 
On the 19th of August I went on board the monthly mail 


school at Wrangell, and with charts, maps, etc., for the schools 
at Hoonah, Haines, Juneau, Wrangell and Jackson; Also with 
the papers and instructions necessary to set them in opera- 
tion early in September. I was also expecting to visit: 
Killisnoo and see what arrangements could be made for a 
| school there, 
| the steamer leave, I was arrested by Deputy-Marshal 

Sullivan, and with unnecessary rudeness hustled off the steamer. 
| Capt. Carroll of the mail steamer, who was evidently in the 
| conspiracy, had my baggage and school packages taken out of 
_ my state-room, and all ready to put on shore, which was done 
in two minutes after I was afrested. After the arrest I was 


After the steamer was out of reach, I was taken before the 


| set free. 


As we have only one mail steamer a month, they accom- | 


plished their purpose in detaining me at Sitka. 


| As I have written you before, last spring the District Attor- 


ney, by meansof a packed jury, secured four indictments against 
me for building fences and making other improvements for the 
Indian Training School, on Government land it is true, but 
land which had been set apart for the school by Congress. 
The four indictments were for different stages of one and the 
same offense. And the question has often been jokingly asked 
why a separate indictment had not~been secured for each 
separate postin the fence. Ifthe alleged acts had really been 
committed the penalty is from $25 to $500. The bail was 
placed at the extreme limit, $500 for each case, accepted by 
the Judge, and the trial set for the November term. At the 
time of leaving, the District Attorney and the Judge got their 
heads together and concluded to issue a warrant for my arrest, 
requiring me to appear before the Court and increase the 
amount of my bonds. This could have been done in ten 
minutes, and | have been allowed to go about my official duties. 
Although it was well known that I intended leaving on the 
steamer, the warrant was not issued until g o’clock A. M. on 
the day the steamer sailed. Even then the serving of it was 
held back until 3 P. M., the hour the steamer sailed. 

The warrant required me to be taken before the Judge 
“forthwith ”, instead of which I was locked up in a cell. 

The feeling of indignation over this last official outrage is 
very great. Russians, natives, and Americans alike condemn 
itin unmeasured terms. 

This act of the Judge and District Attorney will delay the 
commencement of the fall term of the schools from September 
to October, and the more distant ones to November. 

The last steamer brought the welcome news that President 
Cleveland has removed all the officials in this Territory who 
have set themselves against the school-work, and retained Mr. 
Lewis, Clerk of the Court and ex-officio Secretary of the Terri- 
tory, and Hon. John G. Brady, Commissioner and Probate 
Judge, who have been the fast friends of the school work. This 
discrimination will havea salutary effect in the future. 


estes 


steamer with school desks and furniture for the Government ) 


Just as the gang-plank was to be drawn in and | 


locked up in a cell, and denied even an empty box to sit upon. / 


SITKA, ALASKA, August 26, 1885. ] 


Judge, arrangements made for increasing my bonds, and I was. | 
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2 bo Entered at the Post-Office at New York as Second-Class Matter. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY, 1886, 


MISSION WORK AMONG THE ALASKA 
INDIANS. 


REV. T. C. BEATTIE. 


Asummer trip cannot give one more than a glance at Alaska, 
ithe ‘great land,” but that glance shows one many things 
| which will never be forgotten. There will be much which 
| the traveler will not see on account of the extent of the country, 
but this will not prevent the impression being true of those 
thingsseen. I wish to compress into a few words the impres- 
sions made upon me by the trip of last August, speaking especi- 
_ | ally of those among whom the mission work is being done, 
* the Indians 


What of Their Home ? 


Ifthe theory is true, that beautiful and grand surroundings 

tend to develop minds of fine feelings and noble thoughts, 

then the Alaskan Indians of Southeastern Alaska must of ne- 

_cessity be an elevated race. But the theory is not true, or they 

are very notable exceptions. Few in the world are surrounded 

by more of the beautiful and the grand than the inhabitants of 

r _Alaska. They make their homes by scores of channels into 

whose waters they can see reflected as in a mirror mountains 

rising like pyramids one behind the other, and wooded to the 

summit, other mountains mere masses of granite rock, but 

grand in their ruggedness, some scarred and others planed 

smooth by the streams and glaciers of the past; and they can 

‘see too the great snow mountains standing as sentinels above 

all. One who sees that which their eyes behold, thinks that 

. he can never again appreciate our own Hndson, so many times 

do the Alaskan channels outdo it. These Indians build their 

R huts of sawed lumber and logs and bark on bays, whose 

be -shores are lined with golden moss, and whose rounded gilded 

islands surmounted with plants and set in silver, combine with 

|jumping salmon and glittering snow peaks to make sucha 

scene that our much admired Lake George seems tame in com- 

parison. They live upon islands from which they can look 

/upon many others of varying form and size, and so beautiful 

that we never desire again to see the St. Lawrence with her far 

famed Thousand Isles. Their home, on account of beauty and 
grandeur combined, is almost beyond compare, 


What are the Possibilities of the Indians ? 


It is asked, ‘‘ After they have become Christians will they 
‘be able to accomplish much or anything in life?” I would 
answer yes! 
| They are naturally of bright minds. I have seen nowhere 
such keen traders as these very Alaskan Indians. One in a 
bargain with them is always sure to come out second best. 

They do not seem to be nearly as indolent as our American 
Indians. They are excellent workmen as regards both fine arts 
and manuel labor. Their carvings in horn and slate and sil- 
ver testify to the truth of the former statement, and the latter is 
proved by the fact that at the gold mines of Douglass Island 
they receive half a dollar more a day for their work than the 


borer. When we arrived at Metlakatlah, a British mission sta- 
tion where work was begun twenty-four years ago, an Indian 
band of about twenty members met us on the shore playing 
“Yankee Doodle,” ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” and other familiar na- 
tional airs. In that town there are street lamps, sidewalks, 
a public school, public hall, comfortable homes, and that 
Ja.est evidence of civilization—a telephone. Under the man- 


Chinaman, and yet we know thatthe latter is an excellent la- | 


i) 


agement of the Indians there is a well-ordered saw mill, planing 
mill, salmon cannery, and store which are owned by a joint- 
stock company, and the Indians draw their dividends as regu 
larly as if their ancestors had always done so. _ The Metlak- 
atlah canned salmon commandsthe highest price in the London 
/market. The boots and shoes, rope and leather made show 
what can be done in that direction. The Indians themselves 
| built a noble gothic church, holding it is said one pee 
| people, of which many an eastern town might well be es 5 
In their stores we were waited on with intelligence and des- 
patch, although a set of eager tourists would have unbalanced 


the mind. ofthe nervous, impetuous American. But theIndian © 


| is always cool. These facts show that the Indian is intelligent 


and industrious, and so tell us what can be done. 


What has Been Done by our Church. 


We cannot expect to see as much in eight years asin the | 
twenty-four at Metlakaltah. In order to be brief we shall speak 
of the principal mission station, Sitka. The characteristics of 
the work there are much like those elsewhere. To know what 
has been done, go with me down by the shore of that beautiful 


island-dotted bay. There is seen what may by courtesy be 


called a home. They are not all such in Sitka, but there are 
many. You stoop almost double to enter the low door. There 
may be no window. A fire is in the midst of the hut. The 
smoke finds exit through a hole in the roof. Smoked fish hang 
from the rafters, hang everywhere. Be careful or they will put 
out your eyes as you run against them. You cannot stand up 
right on account of them. Huddled about the fire there are 
people of a color between the mulatto and the red-man. They 
may have a greasy blanket about their dirty person, or may be 
scantily clad in clothes like our own. Their faces are made 
hideous by a mixture of oil and soot. In confusion upon the 


| floor isa mass of uncleaned cooking utensils, dried fish, un- 


cured fox and bear skins, hunting and fishing outfits, worn 
out baskets, snarling dogs, and filthy children. 

The sight almost sickens you. The Indians eating their fish 
dipped in rancid oil, or the nameless mixture boiling over the 
fire, render you completely so. You never looked upon a 
more homeless sight, nor upon those who had a more stolid 
look. It will be impossible, you say, in generations to uproot 


| these tendencies. Go with me beyond the town to two plain 


looking buildings lying almost in the shadow of snow-capped 
mountains, Enter a plain looking room with unplaned sup- 
ports for the ceiling. See about fifty boys and girls gathcred 
together. Hear them give beautiful answers to the questions 
asked as to what they are, and shall be. See the bright and 
intelligent faces. They are those who lived in the dark, 
smoky, unclean hut. The soot upon the faces has been 
washed off, and the unclean garments have given place to. 
those neat and clean, and the old look has passed away. They 
are indeed ‘‘new creatures.” You hear at the prayer-meeting 
the Indian women (you do not think of calling them squaws 
now) offer prayer, and your heart is touched, and you wel- 
come them with a warm clasp of the hand to the realm of 
womanhood. 

If you wish to see what missions do and have done go to 
Sitka, and contrast the old life upon the shore and the new 
under the inountains, and you will be convinced that our land 
must have mission work for its present saving. Much has been 
done by our cultivated missionaries, of whom the church can be 
proud, for in them the Indian can see the best type of Chris- 
tian ladies and gentlemen. But more would have been done 
except for the opposition of our government officials, who did 
all in their power to prevent the good work going on. I my- 
self saw the culminating outrage, but it has been mentioned 
already in your columns; and so enough. The prayer of the 
church should be that the seed sown by these earnest workers 
may bear fruit in the establishment of many Christian Alaskan 
homes. 
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MONTHLY CONCERT FOR JANUARY. 


. How many missions has our Board in Alaska? 
. What are their names? 

How many missionaries? 

What are their names ? 

When was the first mission established? 
Where and by whom? 

. What other denominations have missions ? 
What is the population of Alaska? 

What is the character of the people ? 
What is their greatest need. 

. What is the character of the country. 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE ON ALASKA 
MISSIONS. 


«‘ Among the Alaskans.” By Julia McNair Wright: Price, 
1.25. 

i ae Pife in Alaska.” By Mrs. E..S. Willard: Price, $1.25. 

Both these books are published by the Presbyterian Board 

of Publication, 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

«¢ Alaska; or, Missions on the North Pacific Coast.” By 
Sheldon Jackson, D. D.: Price, $1.50. 

Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 755 Broadway, New York 
City. The above books will be sent by mail, postage prepaid 
by the publishers, upon the receipt of the price. 

Circular of Information No. 2, 1882.” This is an illus- 
trated address on missions in Alaska as they were in 1882, by 
Dr. Jackson. It will be mailed free to any one applying for it. 
Address, ‘‘U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
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ALASKA. 


SHELDON JACKSON, D.D. 


The year 1885 has been one of unusual difficulty and dis- 
couragement in the Alaska Missions. a 
These discouragements have been due to a combination of 


causes. 


Prominent among them has been 1. A reaction from the 
spiritual claims of the Gospel. When the missionaries first 
met the people, great interest was taken in school and church, 


and both were crowded. Latterly this interest has somewhat 
abated. While some have learned to appreciate the Gospel, 
love it for their soul’s sake, and are still diligent in their at- 
tendance on the means of grace, many others seem to have at- 
tended church in the hope of worldly gain. In some instances 
prominent chiefs expected that the Missionaries would build 
them a house, and like the representatives of the Government 
make them presents, or that the locating of the missionary 
would give their tribe an advantage over neighboring ones. 
But finding on the one hand that they did not receive gifts, 
and on the other that the new religion required them to put 
away their plural wives, free their slaves, renounce the super- 


stitions of their fathers, and give up sinful practices, they have | 


gradually dropped out from attendance on church because of 
the enmity of the natural heart. 

2. In the development of the mining interests in Southeast 
Alaska, there has come an unusual demoralization upon the 
native population. During the summer thousands of the 
natives flock to the mining centres, the men for the wages they 
receive as workmen, and the women for the wages of Sin. 

The extent of this latter can be somewhat realized, when I 
say that at a leading mining centre, with a summer popula- 
tion of nearly a thousand American miners, not over a dozen 
of them have their American families with-them. 


Through these temptations surrounding the natives, many | 


are drawn away and make shipwreck of their faith. 
3. The greatest difficulty, however, has been in the oppo- 


sition of several of the former Government officials, who have | 


since been removed and better men appointed in their places. 

For reasons best known to themselves, those officers directly 
or indirectly threw their official influence in opposition to the 
school and mission work. 


Some of them by continuous and persistent misrepresenta-~ 


tions sought to weaken the confidence of the natives in their 
missionaries, 

In some instances the natives were told that their children 
were not learning and would be better off out of school than in 
it, and were even advised to keep their children from school. 


Among amore intelligent and self-reliant people, these mis- | 


representations would have done but little injury. 


The natives of S. E, Alaska are a docile people, easily led | 


by those who are in authority. 

The mere opinion of an officer has with them all the weight 
ofa U. S. statute. Hence, when a U. S. officer advised them 
to withhold their children from the schools, it practically had 
all the effect of acommand. While the chief opposition was 
directed against the Sitka school, because the officers were 
residents of Sitka and could bring their influence more 
directly to.bear on that school, yet the evil effects of the same 
were felt at all the stations among all the tribes. 


a vile intoxicating liquor called Hoochinoo has greatly in- 
reased and is perhaps more common than ever before in the 
whole history of the country. 
Lawlessness and insubordination have also increased. 
The above causes, and others proceeding from them, have 
temporarily suspended the mission work at Haines among the 
Chilcats. 


\: Through the misrule of the ex-officials, the manufacture of 


HAINES. 
During the past year, Rev. Eugene S, Willard completed a 


comfortable and convenient log building for the Home and 
School. This _will-be of interest to the many Sabbath-school 
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urnished one or more 
logs for the building. 


If they could see the completed structure, they would rejoice | 


to see how much had been accomplished with their money. 
With the help of Mrs. Willard and Miss Bessie Matthews, 
the home was occupied and bright girls and boys gathered in. 
3ut through growing lawlessness among the people, and the 
terrible sway of witchcraft that had doomed the two little children 
of Rev. and Mrs. Willard to death, it was not thought safe for 
the mission family to remain th oug): the winter, and conse- 
quently in the fall they removed to Sitka. A few of the chil- 
dren in the home accompanied them and the others returned 


to their parents. 


Since going to Sitka, Mr. Willard has been invited to take | 


charge of the station at Juneau, and it is hoped that he will 
accept, at least for the winter. 


This case of witchcraft reveals a danger to which all the | 


missionaries in this region are liable. Last spring the daughter 


of one of the Chilcat chiefs, who was in the home at Sitka. | 


died of pneumonia. Some one started the story among the 
natives that she had been bewitched and killed by the matron 
of the school. This was reported to her father and believed 
by him. The native law is one of reprisals in kind. Ifa 
native of one tribe in a fight gouges out the eye of another ofa 
different tribe, the man who has lost an eye, or his friends, 
can require the destruction of an eye of some one from the 
first tribe, the person thus punished is not necessarily the 
man that did the original injury. And if the man that loses 
an eye is a chief or high in caste, he can require the destruc- 
tion of two or more eyes in return for his one. Thus, in this 
case, in their estimation a missionary had killed the child of 
a chief, and according to. their customs he had the right to 
kill two children of a missionary. 

As Mr. Willard lived among them and was accessible, his 
two little children were selected as the victims, and the men 
appointed to do the murdering. An overruling Providence 
prevented the bloody deed at the time agreed upon. 

This, however, did not cause them to give up the plan, but 
only defer it to a more favorable opportunity. / With this dan- 
ger ever hanging over their heads, it was thought best for 
them to leave the station, until they could have more efficient 
protection. 

A day school is kept there by Miss Sarah M. Dickinson, 
daughter of the former interpreter. 


HOONYAH. 


This station is supplied by Rev. and Mrs. John W. McFar- 
land, with James Jackson (a native boy) as interpreter. During 
last winter their school numbered 69 boys, 76 girls, and 74 
adults. 

As their people scatter during the summer to their fishing 
and. seal-hunting camps, Mr. and Mrs. McFarland followed 
them around in the canoe, teaching and preaching in all their 
principal camps. This self-denying service kept fresh in the 
minds of the people the truths they had learned in the winter. 
Hoonah is about 30 miles by water from a post office, and the 
McFarlands will be unable to receive any tidings from the out- 
‘side world until next spring. 


FORT WRANGELL. 


The church at this point continues on the even tenor of 
its way, with Rev. S. Hall Young minister in charge. 

With his usual zeal Mr. Young continues to labor in season 
and out of season for the building up of his church. 

A number have been received into communion on profession 
of their faith and baptism, and the work is making good pro- 
gress. 

The day school is now under the care of the Government, 
with Miss Lyda McAvoy, a Christian woman, as teacher. 


FORT TONGASS. 


This station is in charge of Louie and Tillie Paul, native 
missionaries. As the final location of this mission has not yet 
been definitely determined, and therefore no permanent build- 
ings erected, the work is carried on under great disadvantages. 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul are living in a small, uncomfortable, tem- 
porary shanty. In this they sleep, live, teach school, and 
preach. They are bravely doing what they can under the 
circumstances. 

Fifteen hundred dollars should be raised to erect a suitable 
‘school-house church, and residence under one roof, in a central 
location for the people. 


JACKSON. 


The work among the Hydahs shows constant progress from 
year to year. A number of neat frame cottages have been 
built by the people and various articles of an American civili- 
zation are being introduced among them. 

Rey. and Mrs. J. Loomis Gould, with Miss Clara Gould, are 
the workers. In the summer they follow their people to the 
‘seal-hunting grounds. 

To these points many come from other villages, and even 
from British Columbia. i 

In days past these large gatherings were scenes of gambling 
and debauchery. 
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| very properly refused to let the girl go. 


_ wished, they would be liable to fine and imprisonment. 


-on vice and disorderly conduct. 
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“The p mar the missi i nily is a restraint | 
he presence of the missionary and his family is a Fr 
oe It also gives him an oppor- 
tunity of preaching the gospel to some who would not other- 
wise hear it. The Board has arranged for the erection of a 
new and commodious school house at this station. 
Near by is a mission saw mill, in charge of W. D. McLeod, 


and now in operation. 
“) SITKA. 


The mission force at this place consists of Rev. Alonzo E. 
Austin and wife, Professor Wm. A. Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thos. Heaton, the Misses Rankin, Dauphin, Kelsey, and 
Rogers, and temporarily Rev. and Mrs. Willard and Miss 
Bessie Matthews of the Chilcat Mission. 

The mission work largely centres in the Industrial Training . 
school. 

This is the outgrowth of Mrs. McFarland’s Girls’ Home at 
Fort Wrangell, which was removed to Sitka in the fallof 1884, 
and the Boys’ Home which had grown up at Sitka under the 
labors of Mr. Austin and family. The year opened with great 
prosperity. In March there were 42 boys and 61 girls enjoy- 
ing the advantages of Christian training and a Christian home. 
Then camethe break up. The opposition of the ex Govern- 
ment officials, that had been gathering strength through the 
winter, manifested itself in an open attack upon the mission. 

Upon the plea that the school buildings were upon Govern- 
ment Land (their right to be there had been recognized by 
an act of Congress), a temporary injunction was issued by 
Judge McAllister restaining the Board of Home Missions and 
all their teachers and employees from building fences, grading 
the yard, making walks, or doing any work whatever on the 
school premises. The declared purpose of the U. S. District 
Attorney was to have the injunction made perpetual and the 
mission buildings destroyed. : 

On the 11th of March last the U. S. monthly mail steamer 
arrived at Sitka, bringing a woman of questionable character, 
who claimed possession of one of the girls in the industrial 
school. The girl is a half breed, from 14 to 16 years of age, 
and an orphan. She is a good English scholar, and quite 
attractive in her personal appearance. The woman claimedto 
be a relative, but is not the nearest of kin. She had no 
papers of guardianship, or any proof to support her claim, no 
was she the guardian of the girl according to Indian customs. 
On the contrary, the dying mother gave her girl to Mrs. Mc 
Farland, the matron of the school, and she became in equity 
the proper guardian of the child. The officers of the school 
The woman then at 
the instigation and with the assistance of some evil disposed 
white men took out a writ of habeas corpus. A special term 
of the court was held at 8 o’clock in the evening. The officers 
of the school were refused a hearing, and the girl, who had 
cried all the afternoon for fear that she would be taken away, 
was given into the custody of the woman. Thus a girlin 
process of training at the expense of the U. S. government 
towards a virtuous and useful womanhood was bya U. S. 
court remanded back into barbarism and given over to a 
woman who took her down to Victoria, Biitish Columbia, 
probably to be forced into a life of sin. 

Last winter an Indian sorcerer and his wife brought their 
daughter, about i2 years of age, and placed her in school for 
five years. A few weeks afterwards, having an opportunity of 
selling her to some visiting Indians, her parents came and 
asked to take her out of school. This was refused by the super- 
intendent. They then offered to send her brother in her place. 
The superintendent replied that he would take the boy if they 
wished, but would retain the girl. They then offered him $10 
in money if he wouldlet the girl go. Failing to procure her, 
they hired two Indians to steal her. These men were con- 
cealed around the premises a week before they were discovered 
and captured. 

While these events were transpiring the first girl had been 
taken from the school on a writ of habeas corpus. Encouraged 
by this the same white men as before assisted the sorcerer in 
securing a writ, and the girl was produced in court. Upon 
this occasion the judge (McAllister) ruled: 1st—That the ver 
bal contract of the parents in placing their child in school was 
not binding; 2d—That as a white man cannot make a con- 
tract with an Indian, a written contract would be illegal; 
3d—That if the officers of the school attempted to restrain 
the children from running away, or leaving whenever they 
Judge 
Dawne, who succeeded Mr. McAllister as U. S. Judge of 
Alaska, upon opening his court took an early opportunity of 
reversing these decisions and decided that the natives of South- 
east Alaska were not Indians; that they could make con-- 
tracts; sue and be sued, and do whatever any one else could. 
do before the law. 

These decisions left the officers of the school powerless to: 
maintain necessary discipline. Ifa child failed in his lessons, 
quarreled with his schoolmates, neglected his work, or trans- 
gressed the rules of the school, and any attempt was made to 


correct him, in a fit of anger or sulkiness he could leave the 
institution, for the court had thrown the doors wide open. | 


/eight people there at one time. 


Special pains were taken to make the natives understa d thi: 
and they were encouraged and incited to remove their chil- |) 
dren. ; y 

The immediate result of the above action was that 47 out of \* 
the 103 children in school were either removed by their friends 
or ran away of their own accord. 

The majority of the girls were enticed into a life of sin and 
a portion are ruined for life. 

Some of them have since sought with tears to be taken back 
into the school, but were already so diseased that it was im- 
possible to receive them. In September the new Government | 
officials arrived, and in the short time they have been in power | 
have manifested much interest in the school and.its work. | 

Under the new order of things the school is again increasing 
its numbers, and the outlook for the future is hopeful. 

God’s Spirit has followed the preaching of the word and 28 
have been added to the Sitka Church on confession of their | 
faith and baptism. Of these 5 or 6 were from Rev. Mr. | 
Willard’s congregation at Haines. Having as yet no organi- 
zation at home, they came 250 miles to profess Christ at | 
Sitka. 

Two additional ministers are urgently needed in the Alaska | 
field. I 

The special difficulties and dangers through which the work | 
and workmen have been called to pass—their practical exile 
from social privileges—their sufferings and hardships, will cer- 
tainly call out the earnest prayers of the Church in their behalf, 
especially that these trials may be overruled to the advancement 


| of the mission work. 
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GOD RECOGNIZED. 


VIEWS OF A RECENT PAGAN TRIBE. 
Rev. J. W. McFarland, of Hoonyah Mission, writes: 


We went to Point Adolphus, on the Sound, to visit our 


NATIVE ALASKA HOME AN 


- — 
: There were sixty- 
Good attendance on Sabbath - 


Indians. It isa transient stopping place. 


| services, which were held in the chiet’s house; some did a lit- 


| 


tle work, but generally they try to keep the Sabbath when we 
are there. Our chiefsaid he would like to catch a cheech, but 
as he had nearly been drowned on Saturday traveling in a 
canoe alone, and had prayed to God, and God had heard him, 
he would not go out to work. 

While there we visited a Chilcat camp, two miles above, 
of about fifty Indians (two Hoonyah families included). We 
held a short service ; my text was St. John: 3d chapter, 16th 
verse. Soon as it was read, a Killasnoo man said: ‘ That’s 
good. I’m getting old, I believe it, I want to go up to God 


when I die’ He seemed to drink in every word. Coming | 
home we visited another camp of about fifty, and requested | 
them to catch no fish on Sunday. No one went out; we held | 
two services for all, and one for the children, in which all the | 
old attended. The Indian doctor lent us his large tent. They | 
all seemed to enjoy the services, and tried to keep the Sab- 
bath. One old man said he did not care before whether he 
lived or not, but now he wants to live and learn all he can 
about God, so when he dies to go upto God. I told them 
God would bless those who kept His holy day; two families. | 
from that camp told us that on the following Monday the tide | 
left a great many fish on the grass; some had just died, and 
the rest they killed, until they had their canoes all full; they 
all talked aboutit, said they had never seen anything like it, 
said it was God blessing them for keeping the Sabbath. 
Mr. Young of Fort Wrangle, writes as follows on the 

same subject: 


One incident, worthy of mention, was related by Aaron in 
prayer-meeting, Eight or ten canoes had started from Wran- 
gel with instructions to make all haste possible, as the river 
was rising rapidly. But when they got near the big canon, 
they were all compelled to camp and wait for a strong wind to: 
kelp them through, the river being too full and swift for them. 

| They had camped for several days, and were all getting short 
of provisions, when on Sunday morning a strong wind swept 
up the river. Nearly all the canoes were launched in haste and 
pushed on through the canon, some of the Christian men ‘ex- 
cused themselves by saying that they had prayed for this 
wind, and now that God had answered their petition, they 
ought to take this gift. 

But Kadashan, who had two canoes and was under heavy 

expense,and be- 
B! sides ran a risk 
| of losing future 
work, should he 


the others, went 
| down to the 
water’s edge 
and apostrophi- 
edthewindthus; 
‘“Blow, you big 
Sig wind! 
You 

Dn think you are 
ea very strong! 
q Blow till you 
f turn the waters 
aA | of the Stickine 
| backwards, and 
make them flow 
the other way. 
I know you are 
a FY) sent to try me, 
jz but you cannot 
”/ move me from 
<S i this camp to. 
Wf break God’s 


i) day.” 

h Then he went 
vif} back to his 
tent, called his 
young men, 
and held a 
prayer- meeting 
that lasted near~ 
ly all day. 
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HYVDAH MISSTON. 


REV. J. L. GOULD. 


The summer is past but the harvest not ended. 

Our people are returning from their summer wanderings 
laden with oil, dried fish, berries, etc., which have been very 
abundant, So some say ‘‘ The Great Giver has been very 
good this warm.” The latter part of June I was told that 
many natives of different tribes were collecting at Klawack, 
where a saw-mill and cannery give employment for a few 
months of each year; that ‘‘hootgenoo” was plentiful and they 
were preparing for ‘‘a good time” on the Fourth of July. 

Our leading men wanted me to go up, as the Hydahs were 
saying they were going to have one more ‘‘hootgenoo hee hee.” 
Allof which meant more of evil in quality, variety, and quantity 
than amy pen can picture. 

Being ‘‘ Hydah,” I went up to participate. It was estimated 
that more than a thousand souls were sojourning there. I was 
cordially received by a considerable delegation on the beach; 
found the white men nervous and despondent. A few natives 
at work, The villainous stuff they drank in abundance, hidden 
out, 


' be much behind. | 


Blow | 


Some were asking what business I had there f Rare = 
the outlook was not cheery. The few days and nigi ot ep: 
there furnished more entertainment than pleasure, ; 
and material sufficient for a ae ie 1g: 

-ayer-meetings, a funeral and ounce y : 
Sei Fourth of i celebration, without disorder ong } 
drunkenness. It was said the presence of the missionary 
good, perhaps preventing much trouble, 
oy 


SITKA. 


Since our coming to this place, I have had cha of the 
Laundry; the girls’ clothes are washed on Monday, i. sat 
clothes on Tuesday; girls’ clothes are ironed on We ie 
and boys’ on Thursday ; Friday is set apart as general “a nd ays 
for extra clothes, bedding, &c. The work is all done y the 
cirls except the rinsing and wringing of the boys’ clothes oy 
Tuesday afternoon. ‘There are so many boys to wash ny an 
not many large girls, strong girls, and such work comes ne 
onthem. Our working hours are six, but as our working one 
is only four large girls for the morning and four smaller gir S 
for the afternoon, we do not always get through in the 
six hours, for the work is such that it cannot accumulate, : 

Each day’s work must be done in its own time to be in time | 

ing department. ) 
ee Eaae al: once or twice we have had an unusually | 
large washing; the five o’clock bell has rung ee we were | 
through, and as it is the signal for them to get ready for supper, 
I have urged 
them to go, 
saying I 
would finish, 
but they will 
not leave me 
till allis done 
Some of the 
girls are tak- 
ing pride in 
doing up 
shirts and 
collars nice- 
ly. Most of 
them iron 
well, but 
some will 
slight their 
work if not 
watched. All 
our drying 
has to be 
done in the 
garret of the 
house, as it 
rains almost 
every day, 
but we have 
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GREEK CHU 


gotten along quite well in the drying,s:having plenty of line 
and plenty of room. I suppose Mr, Willard will tell you of 
the arrival of six more of our Chilcat boys; we were glad to 
see them and IJ think they were glad to see us. 


—_ '0: ——_ 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS IN ALASKA. 
MORAVIAN. 


Durmg the summer of 1884, the American branch of the 
Moravian Church sent a delegation consisting of Rev. A. Hart- 


mann, and Wm. H. Weinland to the Western coast of Alaska, | 


to select a suitable place for a mission among the Eskimo. 

They returned in the fall, and upon their recommendation a 
site was chosen on the Kuskokwim River, 150 miles above its 
mouth. The newstation was named Bethel. Last winter Mr. 
Weinland was ordained to the ministry. 


In the spring of 1885, Rev. Mr. Weinland and wife, Rev. J. | 


| H. Killbuck (Delaware Indian) and wife, and Mr. John Tor- 
gersen, lay assistant, sailed from San Francisco on a chartered 
schooner for Alaska. They carried with them the materials 
for their buildings and supplies for one year. 
August they met with a great loss in the accidental drown- 
ing of Mr. Torgersen. Their station is about 1,500 miles from 
Sitka, 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
For a nuinber of years past, the church Missionary Society 


| of England have had missionaries at Ft. McPherson, and La 
| Pierre House within the Arctic Circle on the border of Alaska. 


On the roth of 


| 


These self-denying men have made occasional missionary tours. 
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| to the tribes on the Yukon River and its tributaries. Prussians Hever teach us anything ane Cont hey lef us tn 34 
The Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church | the dark 
| of this country are aeons gen pe Church Missionary S0- _ I wish you could have seen the blind old orator as he stood 
| cisty totake Rev. Vincent Cesims and Mr. Kirkby, who are there by the blazing fire in the center of the room, while the 
already in that section, and station them on the Yukon River. [ndjans listened as they crouched in their blankets, looking 
Their new station will be about 1,300 miles north of Sitka. _ like weird shadows on three sides of the great room 


BAPTIST. 


The Baptist Home Mission Society is in search of a suitable 
Missionary to send to Kadiak, 633 miles west of Sitka. 


TWO NEW NEWSPAPERS. 


| Two new papers have come to our table during the last 
| month—and both from Alaska. Zhe Alaskan is a weekly 
published at Sitka, and the other, called The Glacier, a 
| monthly published at Fort Wrangel in the interest of the 
“Tlinket: Training School” at that place. We welcome 
both. ‘They will both contribute to the enlightenment ot 
the general public as to the history, resources, and prospects 
of that great and distant Territory. 

bos 
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The following from one of the Christian Indians of | 
Fort Wrangel, who was one of the eriginal members of th: 
church there, came to us by the last steamer from Alaska. 

We publish it, for we think some of our readers may 
enjoy it, especially when they remember that a few years 
| ago, “ Aaron” was a wild Pagan Indian. 


| FORT WRANGEL, ALASKA. 


RCH, SITKA, ALASKA. DEAR DR. KENDALL: Jam anxious to send you a word, 
| - | for I have never forgotten you. I want to tell you how I am 
| — = a = ) here. I thank God that He still spares my life. We are well 

Entered at the Post-Office at New York as Second-Class Matter. { at Fort Wrangel in every respect, no trouble, no whiskey, no 


| = ~ 2 —= == : ) old-fashioned doings. 1 thank God for this state of things. 
NEW YORK, FEBRUARY, 1886. For the ancient condition of the Thlinket was very hard, but 
— E = this is all put down. Muchof what you wished when you were 
| : ao 


here has come to pass. You saw my brother Moses, my uncle 
SITKA, ALASKA, | Towaat, my wife Annie, andmany of my other friends. They are 
all gone nowand I remain. When my friends were killed in the 
fight my heart was killed also, and I ceased to live as a Chris- 
, tian should, but Mr. Young called me again and I heard and 
| turned my heart anew to the good way. Now my heart is 
| always strong to keep God’s commands. What I pray for | 


to build a church and start a convent here, so we BEani have quickly see come to pass. Our church services and a good 
% opposition from a new source soon. Rudolph whometwith us school makes us happy this season. I have ceased to grieve 
again, said the Archbishop told the Indians that he would over the loss of my friends. I have many brothers and friends 
have five sisters for the school, and as they never married me among the Christians, Mr, and Mrs. Young and others. 
_ would be kind to the children; also said that the Russi ee I pray every morning and evening for you, my namesake, 
| Catholic Church was the first church, At our pin - = and for the good friends I have known. One thing I want to 
‘ing at the ranche last Tuesday evening, Chief 5 ee E tell you; we are all very sorry there is no saw mill in this town. 
whose house the meeting is held, arose Ae spoke in Thlinket This is the reason why we still live in old-fashioned houses. 
$e Ee Se ay ee curious to know what he said, aaa ae here does that from choice now, but we have no 
y way home I asked Pet i umber. 
“¢ Annahootz spoke a Png iodicae oe It is a long time since I sent you aword. Perhaps you have | 
send it along. y eae Ol forgotten me or thought me dead. 


. . . . | Me + Christi s 
A long time ago there was a large Russian ship, with a great Fae ii ery 
N KOHNOW, 


_many people on board. It got caught ina terrible storm. The | | =o —— 
winds blew very, very hard, and great waves dashed We ainet = | 
the ship, and the passengers very much afraid. Pretty soon a 
the winds blew so hard that they carried the great mast | NEW YORK, APRIL, 1886, 
away, and the water came in. Thenall the people cry because — ra os 
they thought they would all perish. It was very dark, and the ye aie oS 
people said if they could have a light they might do something 
—get the water out of the ship. Then all the people look for 
matches, but could find none. Then all the people cry be- 


| _ Phillip, an Indian from Chilcat, came down last week, bring- 
| ing six nice boys for our home. This makes ten children, nine 
| boys and one girl, from Brother Willard’s mission, who have 
| been received here. The new Government officials seem to 

be nice men, and friendly to our work. The Catholics expect 
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THE ALASKAN MISSIONS. 


cause the i i 6 | 
| y Beye. to pers Finally, one old man found some, SOMETHING ABOUT MRS, MCFARLAND AND HER WORK. 
| and put them. into his hat. Then the old man said. « What a 
| you looking for? What you cry for?” “Because we have ; i 
_ to perish. Can't find any matches to make a light.” The old | . The following article recently appeared in the Auburn 
| oan ae ri Th, he some.” He took off his hat and Advertiser. Many of our churches have hadvhepeu aes 
some. ena ‘ i | 1 1 : et 
is iat Be A ia aiey “ag cry- | of seeing and hearing Mrs. Mck arland, our first mission- 
§ P © ship, and were 3 i i q i i 
saved, Now,’ the poor Indians were like the pesnle Py that ary to Alaska, and will be interested in this brief sketch of 
uh a that storm, ready to perish, with no light.. Mr. A. her life and labors. ‘There is peculiar pertinence in the 
ke the old man with the matches in his hat, and Jesus was 


first appearance of the article in an Auburn paper as in- 
timated in the closing paragraph; for Mr. Seward whose * 
| home was in Auburn, and where he is buried, was the man 


the match. He is the ligh 
; ght, Mr. A. preach the Gospel unt 
us. All the Indians ought to hear and do what the fea 


* 


' to lend a helping hand in a work which reaches beyond the | 


of all others who secured: Alaska to the nation, 
Our city has been favored with a visit from a lady whose 
personal history is deeply interesting. 


dence have brought her, particularly during the past ten 
years, into public view, and she has been identified with the 


| opening of Alaska to Christian sympathy and effort. Mrs Mc- 


Farland’s account of her mission work in Alaska recently drew 
together a large representation of the Christian community in 
Auburn, who have been interested in her work. On Wednes- 
day evening she spoke at Westminster chapel on West Gene- 
see street. A little girl from Alaska accompanies her in her 


, visits to the ladies’ missionary societies of the Presbyterian 


church. In the intelligence, good manners, and refined and 
cultured taste of this Indian maiden it is very apparent that 
much can be done for the Indian; and such a home as Mrs. 
McFarland has made for Indian girls at Sitka must prove a 
great blessing to Alaska. Who can estimate the influence of 


; even one well educated Christian woman in a country where 
| vice.is the rule, and virtue the exception! 


This ‘* Mother in 
Israel’? has made a home for the children of degraded parents, 
and is bringing them up ‘‘in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” Who would not think it a privilege and an honor 


boundary of time? Mrs. McFarland left her home in western 


| Virginia in the year 1866, obedient to a call which came to her 


| church there. 


husband from the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, to 
preach the Gospel at Santa Fe, New Mexico, and establish a 
The missionaries entered upon their work 
with the true spirit of soldiers of the cross. 


much toil the Santa Fe Presybtery was formed and the Presby- 
terian church had a firm foothold in Spanish America. . Mr. 
McFarland was the instrument in the hand of God, of opening 
New Mexico to the Presbyterian Church. The Baptist de- 
nomination had been pioneers in efforts to evangelize that 
country. The Methodist Church had also sent missionaries 
there; and both these missions had left good seed in that 
sunny land which took root, sprang up and brought forth fruit. 


The church at Santa Fe well established, Mr. and Mrs. 
McFarland were next stationed at San Diego, California, when 
after a brief period, they were called to the Nez Perces Mission 
at Lapwai, Idaho, Here, Mr. McFarland died, leaving his 
wife a stranger in a strange land. They had lost their only 
child while at Santa Fe. 

It was not long before Gen. Howard, then in command of 
that military district, came to Fort Lapwai, and there met Mrs. 
McFarland. He invited her to return with him to Portland, 
Oregon, where she accepted the position of superintendent in 
a benevolent institution. While thus employed, she was 
invited by Dr. Sheldon Jackson to accompany him to 
Alaska, and she was made willing to go. Her subsequent his- 
tory and all her work of faith and labor of love are too well- 
known to need to be repeated here. Her spiritual children 
already rise up and call her blessed. She has wrought a good 
work in the midst of perils by sea and land, the ravages of fire, 
and discouragements which would have utterly disheartened a 
spirit less brave and persevering. 

Mrs. McFarland has now come to make a report of her work 
to those who have sustained and encouraged her all through 
these long years when almost single-handed and alone, she pro- 
claimed by her daily life the everlasting Gospel to a people 
who knew not God. 

The Christian community at Auburn, as well as all our citi- 
zens have more than an ordinary interest in Alaska. That 
great and wonderful country, we all remember, was annexed to 
the United States, through the influence and action of Secre- 
tary Seward, and we cannot but feel, were our honored friend 
yet with us, how deep his interest would be in the visit from 
the Christian lady who has given herself to the land for which 
we gave only our gold. 


A modest, retiring | 
woman by nature, circumstances and the leadings of Provi- 


They endured | 
| hardship and persevered amid great discouragements, until | 
finally a church was built, and a‘valuable property with a par- | 
sonage, was secured for the mission. After patient waiting and | 


Entered at the Post-Office at New York as Second-Class Matter. 
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Chrough the kindness of Mr, John H. Oberly, Indian 
school Superintendent, we have received his Fourth An- 
iual Report. It is very full of important information as 
to the Indians and the facilities for their education. We 
copy the following account of 

THE CONTRACT SCHOOL AT SITKA, ALASKA, 

HOW THE BOARDING SCHOOTI. ORIGINATED, 

'n the winter of 1877 78 a day-school for Indian ct.zdren 

; opened at Sitka, by Rev. John G. Brady and Miss Fannie 

Kellogg, sent there by the Presbyterian Board of Home 

ussions, Thisschool was discontinued in December 1878. 
.a April 1880, it was reopened by Miss Olinda Austin, who, 
had been sent to Alaska by the same board. The school 


. 


et 
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ened with 130 pupils. In November some of the boys ap- 
Bled to the i chet ior permission to live at the school ee 
They were granted permission, and seven Indian boys ir- 
teen and fourteen years of age, voluntarily left their me 
and took up their abode in a vacant room in one of the Gov- 
ernment buildings. In oe the day-school was trans- 

ed into a boarding-school. 
in the summer of 1884 a girls’ boarding-school was remov- 
ed from Fort Wrangel and consolidated with the Sitka school. 
This school had developed from a day-school established at 
Wrangel by the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions in Au- 
8 : . . 

aor july 1, 1884, the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
made a contract with the Government to maintain and edu- 
cate at this school 75 pupils at $10 each per month. This 
contract was for four months. Since that time the school has 
been operated under a contract with the Government, which 
authorizes the school to maintain and educate one hundred 


pupils. = 
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SITRA, ALASKA: 


We received seventeen into our church at our last 
Communion on profession of faith. One of them a white 
sailor. Another was Rudolph’s grandmother, who left the 
Greek church to join us because she said ‘ she learned some- 
thing with us.” An old Indian woman who was formerly 
her slave, and who now lives with her from choice also united 
with us. Rudolph’s grandmother said she was glad to have 
her slave go with her to heaven. 

One of our girls who ran away from the Home came up to 
us this week sobbing as if her heart would break, begging us 
to take her back again, but as she had led a very wicked life 
since leaving us, we felt compelled torefuse her request, although 
it made our hearts ache to do so, for she was enticed to do so 
by her friend, Mrs. T —, who is living with two husbands 
and is one of the worst women in the Ranch, 

Jamestown, who was shot by one of his friends to prevent his 
being made a slave by a chief at Kellisnoo, and who was res- 
cued by Captain Glass, cured and turned over to us some 
years ago, received word from his grandmother that the same 
chief had seized three of his cousins, whose motherdied recently, 
and had forced them to be his slaves. He also begged me to 
rescue themif possible and take them into the Home. Poor 
Jamestown could sympathise with his poor little cousins, and 
his great black eyes filled with tears as-he told me the story. I 
heard that Governor Swineford was about to make a trip to 
the several villages to investigate complaints from different 
parties. I stated the above facts to him. He was away on the 
United States Steamship Pita some two weeks. He returned 
yesterday with two murderers, twe hoochinoo makers, and the 
three little slave boys. The latter have found a refuge in our 
Home. 

One of them is not over four years of age. The sailors took 
up a collection, and made him a full sailor’s suit, and hat with 


a black ribbon on which is marked ‘‘ United States Steamship | 


Pinta.” He is very bright, and I think it would be hard to find 
three happier little boys anywhere. 


20; 


ALASKA.—TONGAS. 


It don’t cost me anything to put up two rooms—our school 
boys helped to put it up; they say they will do the same thing 
when they move into the new place it won’t cost anything to 
put up the houses, how anxious they are to learn the truth, we 
have four hours school daytime and night we have two hours 
for working-men. - Sometimes they would not go home until 
nine o’clock. We are renting an organ for school ; the one the 


ladies send us are rather too small for church, We have singing- | 


school before we commence night-school. Ibring my own 
wood for school and furnish the oil for school; the boys saw some 
wood for school and our own use, they do anything for me with- 
out asking for payment Two days before Christmas our little 
Samuel got burnt on the face; when the boys went to hunt 
some ducks for Christmas dinner, they forgot the powder left 
it on the organ in the school-room which is next to our bed- 
room, and he took the powder off the organ and put in the 
stove while mother was busy in the kitchen; just as she was 
coming in the powder blow ‘: 


| our boy; if there is much pow- 


right at his face, it was very $2 
_ badly burnt. We have notabit 
_ of medicine, we do not know & 
_whatto doortomake; theIn- 
_ dians said moss would be good 
for it so they got some and 
| soon as we put it on his face 
he stopped crying; the next 
day he could not open his eyes, 
but we prayed and prayed 
that nothing should happen to 


der left in the can that would 
have killed him, but thanks to 
Our Father who knows what is 
best for us we did not trouble 
about him—we spend Christ- 
mas very pleasantly how pa- 
tient he was when he was ill; 
and he would tell mamma to 
sing for him ‘‘ Glad Tidings,” 
“‘Wonderful Love” and ‘‘I 
Know That My Redeemer 5 
Lives,” ‘‘ He Lives Who Once 
Was Dead”; hardly any two 
year old can understand these 
things; after service we had 
dinner in the school-room with y Why on 
the people, and they all went \ 
home with happy hearts; we WW \ 
don’t have school between 
Christmas and New Year. EAE LUN 
They are building four houses, the old people, all the young 
men said they don’t want any of this old ways, and they want to 
build new town and build Boston houses. 


LOUIS AND TILLY PAUL. 
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NEW YORK, JUNE, 1886. 
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SITKA, ALASKA. 


VARIOUS INCIDENTS AND PHASES OF AN 


ING SCHOOL. 


INDIAN TRAIN- 


Yesterday was Communion Sabbath. Three of our Home 
scholars were baptized and united with the church. 
Nine others expressed a desire to unite with the church, but 


| Mr. Austin thought they had better wait until they had re- 


_ ceived more instruction and religious training as some of them 

had been but a short time in the ‘‘ Home.” Last week a little 
boy of ten years, formerly a slave, was stolen from his mother. 

| The party who had him in charge, had started with him for 

_ Kill-is-moo, where he was to be given to the Chief, who had 
held as slaves four boys who are now living in our Home. The 

_ party had proceeded only one day’s journey when they were 
sent for by the Governor. 

The persons who had participated in the abduction were told 
ifthey did not have him returned to his mother ina certain 
number of days, that, Tom and his wife who helped in the affair 

should be confined in the guard house, and await trial by a 
grand jury. Mrs. Tom felt she could not endure such a dis- 
_ grace as to have to sit in the Shu-Kum house as the Indians call 

the prison, so she and her husband set to work and had a ca- 
noe launched and fully manned and sent on its work after the 
kidnappers. 


| The boy was soon found, and brought back to his mother, 


and she brought him immediately to us, and placed him in 
| the Home. I believe Tom desires to do right and lead a good 
| life, but, he has very little encouragement from his wife, who 
| will not hesitate to do anything wrong if it will increase her 
| wealth. 
| Our town has increased considerably in numbers the past 
three months, quite a number of white children have come. 
| We hope to establish a Sabbath-school down town for the 
benefit of those living there; the distance is too great for the 
“little ones to attend the mission, and objections are made by 
some, of attending with the Indians. 

| We havea very large Sabbath-school connected with the 
mission, and many of the grown people attend, as well as the 
children. A Catholic priest came here a few months ago, but 
_we think we have little cause to fear that he will have much in- 
fluence among our people, he has had very few attendants so 
far, and we feel that we have the advantage, in that we came 
first, to teach the Indians, and have gained the respect and 
love of many of them. 

We have been with them in sickness and trouble, and they 
"appear to be grateful, and appreciate it, and say, you came to 
us when it was all darkness, and brought us our first light, we 
want you to teach us now. 

The physician who is stationed here is very reluctant to at- 
tend the sick Indians, and nearly all the medical care they 


| very ill and sent for Mr. Austin; we had attended 


from u Chure 
his daughter 
| at the time of the epidemic two years or more ago; she re- 
covered, and since then, the family when sick have applied 
- tous. Wehave had such a demand for medicine that our 
store will soon need replenishing. : 
The past three months, we have mended for the boys six 
hundred garments, besides making quite a number of new 
garments. The Governor brought with him from Juneau on 
"a recent visit there, a little girl of six years of age who had 
| been forced to live with an old man, she was shamefully 
| abused. 
|” ‘The man has been placed in jail, to await trial. The little 
girl was put in the Home. She is in a sad condition, but we 
hope with good care and nursing, will recover; her eldest sister 
\ came here with her from Juneau, and desires to be taken into 
| the Home, but the objection to taking her is, that she is older 
than we like to take. We ask your prayers for us, that our 
work may be prospered, and that we shall have a large in- 
gathering of souls. 


| have, is s. The deacon of the Russian 
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LETTER FROM A CHILCAT BOY. 


CHILCAT HOME, HAINES, ALASKA. 


DEAR FRIEND. 
Glad I your letter to see 


Good friend you I think. 


| mrs willard your friend my mama and father too mr 


willard. you dont see I can see two years all time. 
Quilt. I glad. warm I. It good no big. Thank you 
| mam 


| I too goto School in this big house 12 boys and five girls 
| too stay here. all children Stuy [study] and blay bows and 
arrows pop guns tops. 
missionary Society here all boys make dishes spoons wood. 
mend pop guns. Girls make Indian dolls. 
I want more leter if you please. 


Entered at the Post-Office at New York as Second-Class Matter. 
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on Education in Alaska with Maps and Illustrations ;” by 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, General Agent of Education in Alaska. 
It is a document of eighty-eight pages abounding in 


}-anformation as to the school work in Alaska, but incident- 


| ally as to the condition and history of the people and the 
_ resources of the Territory. 


It isa Government Document; 


_ any one can obtain it by asking for it through the member 


| of Congress representing his district. 


| 
| 
| 


A still larger volume is sent out from the Census Office 


by the same Department, being a “ Report on the Seal | 


| Islands of Alaska,” by Henry W. Elliott. 


_ dition down the great Yukon river, and Dr. Jackson’s “Alaska” 
_ contain nearly all the information we haveof this immense but 


i 


These two volumes with Lieutenant Schwatka’s Expe- 


most recent acquisition of territory to the United States. 


Os 
Mrs. A. R. McFarland, at her own request, has been trans- 
ferred from Sitka Mission tothe Hydah Mission. As the 
Board are erecting a building for a home for Indian children 
there they are glad to have her take charge of it. 
Correspondents will address her at ‘‘ Hydah Mission” Jack- 
son, Alaska, in place of Sitka, Alaska, as heretofore. 


| 


A number of small contributions amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $90, have been made by individuals, societies,. 
and Sabbath-schools towards educating for the ministry one: 
of Mrs. McFarland’s Indian boys. It was his intention to. 
leave Alaska for the States as soon as the money needed 
for his education was secured. But, whilst Mrs. McFar- 
land was absent, he became engaged to be married and 

_gave up his intention of entering the ministry. Mrs. Mc— 
_ Farland proposes to use the money given her for his educa- 
tion to support pupils in hernew home among the Hydahs 
in Alaska. Ifany of the contributors are not willing to 
have their gifts devoted to the object above named they 

; 


was 


(MRS. A. E. AUSTIN‘), 
——ae x 


The Department of the Interior has sent out the “ Report | 


30 


———————— 


may have it refunded or devoted to some other object by 
: " 
applying to Mrs. M. E. Boyd, treasurer of the Woman’s 


Execytive Committee, 280 Broadway, New York City. 


1886. He expects to visit the Synéds of the Columbia and 
the Pacific, and to furnish the readers of the Presbyterian 
Home Missionary with a series of letters on his trip. 


The little Indian girl, who accompanied Mrs. McFar- 
land through the States has been left in Elizabeth, N. J., 
_ to be trained as a teacher for her tribe in Alaska. 


— ee ara 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1886. 


Gvitorvial Iotes. 


Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., left Washington, D. C., as 
superintendent of schools in Alaska the 4th of August, for 
the western islands of that great Territory. 


| 
if 
! 


| By the time the August number reaches its destination, | 
Dr. Roberts, Secretary of the Home Board, will be on his! 
w@y to the Pacific Coast and possibly to Alaska. He in-| 
| tends leaving Portland by the steamer Ancon on August 9; 


Se 


ANNUAL MEETING OF WOMANS EXECU- 
LIVE COMMITTEE OF HOME MISSIONS. 


AFTERNOON MEETING.—CONTINUED. 


MRS. MCFARLND’S ADDRESS. 


My friends, Alaska is not a new work to many of you, and 
yetit is a new work, comparatively speaking, for it is not nine 


years since the first mission was established in that land so ‘far | 


away. I have been asked to tell you of the beginning of that 

work. ; 
You can look back to a time when you considered it a land of 

ice and snow, very far away, with a few people perhaps hardly | 


worth while saving. But there came atime to me, my friends, 
when that land was brought before me, and I prayed the 
Lord, ifit was His will that I should be the first instrument of | 
carrying that ‘‘ Old, old, Story’ to this people, to open the way | 
forme, which He did, at Fort Wrangel, where the first mission | 
was established- 

O, can I bring up before you, can I make you realize, the con- 
dition of things in that land when the first missionary went 
there? Can I make you understand what it was? for the white 
men had preceded the missionary, and the influence of those men 
upon those poor natives had been terrible; in place of helping 
them, they had sent them lower and lower in sin. This little | 
town of Fort Wrangel is situated at the mouth of the Stickine 
River, and it was at this point that all miners re-shipped from 
the ocean steamer to the river steamers; all freights and stores | 
from these lands were re-shipped at this point, so that this was | 
quitean important place. Thenagain, in the fall, these miners 
would come down to winter here, to escape the intense cold. The 
first winter I spent in Fort Wrangel, there were 600 white men, 
and when I tell you that they were a class of men, generally speak- 
ing, who threw off all restraint, and who had nothing to do 
but spend their days in sleeping, and their nights in revelling, 
having all the whiskey they wanted, you can imagine what 
kind ofa town it was. The work was appalling that spread out 
before the missionary. She knew not what to do, she knew not 
where to begin, as is often the case with new workers going to | 
a heathen land. The church of Christ had been asleep all | 
these years; nothing had been done for these poor people. 
The first work was to try to begin a school, with the chil- | 
dren and young people. This was not difficult; it was no 
trouble tobegin a school; but where should it betaught ? Finally 
a town house was secured, and as I listened a few eveningsago, | 
in the Assembly, to a brother telling about his first work in a 
foreign land, in atown house, this all came back to me. I 
taught our school in this town house for a few months, but at 
the time the miners began coming down theriver I received a | 
note one morning, telling me that they wanted this house for | 
the purpose for which it had been erected, and our school was 
turned out upon the street. I knew not what to do; there was 


= 


an old building :n town, which I examined, and found there | — 

was one room that could be put in tolerable order, and here we | — 

had our school for the first winter. > ; 
My manner of teaching was to go in the morning at nine 


o'clock, and remain until two, whenI would go to my room, 

have lunch and walk a mile up the beach, where I had another 

school among Indians who came there for trading purposes, 

This school seemed to be very discouraging, because they 

would come and go, and I used to ask myself whether any 

good could result from such a school as this. Butafter a while 

we began to learn the good this school was doing. Chiefs be- | 
gan coming to see where the school was, and what the new 
work was. I remember one chief telling me he had come 
three hundred miles to find out about it. He had heard of it 
and wanted to know. I asked him how he heard of it, and it 
was through two of his boys, who said there was a white woman 
there, and she used to talk to them every afternoon. They 
did not know just what it was, but felt it was something very 
good and wanted him to come; so I invited him to come to our 
school, and he was greatly interested in seeing the Indians 
trying to learn. After which he said, ‘‘Cannot you come home 
with me? It is over three hundred miles, but I will bring you 
back.” This being in December, I could not take that trip in 
winter season. Well, hesaid, ‘‘Won’t they send us a teacher? 
We are very anxious that our people should learn this new 
way.” Iam happy to say, my friends, that there has been a 
mission established at this point, and the work is growing, and 
the school is already so large that the workers do not know 
what to do. For the last six months they have been begging 
the Board to send them on teachers that they might give the 
light to these people. 

Our school at Fort Wrangel prospered greatly, for it 
grew very large when the Indians came home in the fall, 
but it was not composed of children altogether; at least one- 
half of ourschool were men and women, some of them older 
than I was at that time, but they were all exceedingly anxious 
to learn. One chiefcame to me in the evening; he said he 
wanted me to give him long lessons. He wanted to learn to 
read ‘quick, quick,” so he could read about Jesus Christ. He 
‘was a man forty years of age. Another old chief, quite an old 
man, that we had in our school, came day after day, and he 
would sit poring over his book and never raise his eyes, but he 
never learned a single letter. He came up and handed me the 
book and said he could not learn; but he was not too old to 
learn about the Lord Jesus, for he found the Saviour. 

At Fort Wrangel we realized the fact that we must have 
something more than a school to make our work a success. 
The condition of things was such that, unless we could have a 
home for our young girls, we might as well give up the work. 
We wrote our ladies in different places telling them of the 
state of things, and begging that we might havea building put 
up for this purpose, but for a long time. we were greatly dis- 
couraged; we were afraid we were not going to have this help. 
One morning a British steamer came up the river with an Epis- 
copal Bishop on board. He made his way to our room, and I 
invited him home to lunch. He told me he had been sent by 
his church to ‘‘ look over the ground with a view to establish- 
ing a mission, but finding the ground occupied I shall so re- 
port it to my church.” He then asked what were my plans for 
work. Having been there but a few hours, he saw the diffi- 
culties in the way, and I told him of this burden resting upon 
my heart. He asked, ‘‘ Have there been no funds raised for this 
building?” I said, ‘‘No.” He put his hand in his pocket, and 
said, ‘I am a very poor man, but I want to give you your first 
dollar, and you can tell the ladies that this fund has begun.” 
When we received our mail soon after this we found that one 
thousand dollars was raised for a homeat Fort Wrangel. How | 
we were overcome by that. Only two missionaries were there | 
then, and we met in the hall. Each had started to meet the 
other, to communicate this message, and there we stood in the 
hall singing ‘‘ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 
When this building was put up, my friends, as it was soon 
afterwards, our hearts went out with gratitude to God that He 
had given us this much needed help. But some cases were so 
pressing, that we dared not wait until this building was finished. 
We entered this home with twenty-eight girls ; the work great- 
ly prospered, but in the middle of the work one of those mys- 
terious things happened to us. This building was swept from 
our sight by the flames, and in cold weather we found ourselves 
out in the deep snow, surrounded by forty children, and no 
roof. Thisseemed very dark, and as we stood in the snow 
our hearts felt very heavy, when we thought that we had to 
send these girls out again upon the street. But God saved 
us that. The building where we had begun our work was filled 
with miners; they sent word to us to come there and they 


would vacate; so we gathered our children there. It was not 
a comfortable house, but we were thankfulfor this. But, my 
friends, when we entered that house with our children, that | 
was all we had; we had not one article of bedding, no food for 
our children, although the steamer before had brought us six 
months’ supply; but we felt we could trustGod. Before night | 
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{ we saw the Indians coming up with loads of bedding, and a 
quantity of food, so that our children were not left to want; 
we could receive no supplies for six weeks, but we were not left 
to suffer. When word was sent to New York about the burn- 
ing of this building, the friends came nobly to our help. We 
received money, and boxes and food from different places all 
_ over our land, until we were bountifully supplied. 

We remained in this old building some time, hoping that 
the Board would be able to rebuild the home again. But at 
the time that Mrs. Hainesand Dr. Phraner visited Alaska, after 
visiting various points they thought, in place of rebuilding the 
old home at Fort Wrangel, it would be better to remove our 
school to Sitka, and unite with the boys’ school; this was done, 
and the work there has grown and prospered. We have had 
difficulties of every kind, but now these seem to be passing 
away. I must tell you of some glorious work in the school 
spiritually. In the last ten months there have been thirty-four 
conversions at Sitka alone; twenty-two were from the school; 
so that the missionaries, while they have been burdened with 
work, say that this state of things has made the burden light, 
and we are working on hopefully. Now the Board has been 
able to send us relief in sendingsome teachers. The workhas 
grown to such an extent, we have enlarged at seven different 
points. I would like to tell you of every one of these, but the 
time is soshortI can only speak of them as existing there—seven 
mission points where we have schools and missionaries. I 

_ must refer toone, however, and that is the point where we have 
| a work carried on by native missionaries. Of this we are justly 
| proud. This mission is established by our Board at Fort 
_ Tongass, carried on by native missionaries entirely. Here we 
have Tillie Paul located with her husband. As our steamer 
| came down the coast, we went in at this point, and made our way 
out to the Indian village, to find these faithful missionaries, 
_ without school building, no books except halfa dozen that they 
| had secured ; and yet in their own little house they had gathered 
_a school, and they are carrying on a glorious work. 
| [have many things, my friends, I would like to tell you of the 
work in Alaska. At Fort Wrangel we have a church organi- 
zation and church building, with a membership of forty or fifty. 
At Sitka we have no church, buta membership of sixty-five. 


| At the other missions they have not thought it wise to organ- 
| ize churches. But there are many Christians among them, and 


they are working on hopefully, and the young people are 
being brought to Christ. Butsaid someone: ‘‘ You do not 
gather in many of the old people; do you think them hope- 
less?” By no means. We have Christian women. My 
friends, we have a female prayer-meeting, carried onby Indian 
women. If you could hear them pray, it would touch your 
hearts. They cannot imagine a woman as not being willing to 
go to prayer-meeting, and not being willing to pray. There 
is not oneof those who attend this meeting who will not lead 


in prayer if called upon; they feel it a privilege and a duty, 
and they pray that the Lord will bless all the sisters in the East, 
and I trust that you will not forget to pray for them, and pray 
for us all, that the Lord will bless us. 

I brought a little girl from that place who will now sing and 
read for you. About six years ago she was a little heathen, and 
when she goes back to her home she expects to goas a trained 
missionary teacher, and I especially ask you for your prayers 
for this child. 


I do not know of a better way to bring witchcraft before you 
than by giving you a little ofmy experience. One day a mes- 
senger came to me and told me that two women were in prison 
for witchcraft ; I took an Indian woman with me, and we went 
to the men who had put them in prison. I asked 


| them what the women were imprisoned for, and they told me 


for witchcraft. I asked to have them released, but the men 
_ shook their heads and said ‘‘ No, we will not.” Iasked tosee 
_ them. The Indian woman that was with me said, ‘‘Are you 
_ not afraid to go inthere? They willnot let you go out again.” 
_ But we went in, and there were the two women, one an old 
women, the other young, both tied in such a manner as 
to be in great distress. I saw the men again and plead with 
| them, but they still shook their heads and said, ‘‘ No.” 
_ Then I said, ‘‘If you do not I will report you.” Finally they 


consented to release the younger woman, but the old woman 
they insisted upon keeping, and as it was very late at night 
I decided to go, and try again in the morning. But in the 
morning I found that they had taken her and ended her life by 
hanging her to a beam. 

Such, my friends, is the ignorance of these people that they 
do not hesitate to take the life of anybody when they think 
_they have been guilty of witchcraft. And nothing but the 
_ gospel and the love of Christ can ever change this. 
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| or with the Indians inciting them to run away. 
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A correspondent of the Ohio S¢ate Fournal has just re- 
turned from Alaska and given a very interesting account 
of what he observed in that country. He gives unstinted 
praise to the Presbyterians for the good work they have 
done there by their churches and schools. 
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SITKA, ALASKA. 


REV. A. E. AUSTIN. 


Since the decision of Judge Dawson, remanding the Indian 
boy Kou-ke-tah, who ran away from the Home, and whose 


_ mother tried to keep him in our custody, telling the Indians 


who were in the court-room at the time that the ‘‘ Home” was 
the best place for their children, and that they must stay until 
their time was up, we have had no trouble with the children, 
The school is 
closed at present, and our gang of boys are off cutting wood, 
returning every Saturday night with a raft of logs, landing 
them on the beach in front of the house, while another com- 
| pany are off catching salmon and salting them down for the 
-winter, Last week they put up sixteen barrels; caught at one 
_draw of the net one hundred and fifty two fish, weighing from 
‘ten to fifteen poundseach. The boysare very fond of fishing, and 
they change about from cutting wood one week to fishing the 
/next. 
_ The Ranch seems quite deserted, so many of the Indians are 
away working in the mines, drying fish for winter, and tending 
their gardens, etc. Rudolph, the first boy married in the 
“Home,” is working in the mines at Silver Bay. The Super- 
intendent likes him very much, he is so industrious and trust- 


worthy. They pay $2 per day and board. He is saving 
his money to build a Buston house upon our mission land. 
We feel that he is a credit to our Institution, and we have 
| others like him. 

| Donald was married to Alice Kellogg on July 1oth, and had 

a very nice wedding; several white people sent them useful 

presents of furniture, etc. Donald is one of the best carpenters 

among the boys, and Mr. Heaton says he will be perfectly 
competent to take his place in another year. I hope the 

Board will appoint him to teach in the carpenter shop as soon 
_ as he finishes histrade, as it will be a great help to the Mission 

in many ways. 

We have twosteamers a month this summer, and we have to 

| devote most of our time while either ishere in showing the ex- 

cursionists through the buildings; many of them express their 

| delight in seeing the progress the children have made in their 

| studies and industrial trades. A number have told me, after 

seeing our work here, that they were converted; that they had 

always felt it was useless to labor with them, but now they 
| would do all they could for us. 

A few weeks ago an Indian woman came rushing up to the 
“Home” saying that an Indian in the Ranch, whose child 
| had just died, called her mother, a very old woman, a witch, 
and said she had caused its death. The accused seized a 
knife and tried to cut her throat, and although she made an 
ugly looking wound, she did not succeed in killing herself. 
I made a complaint to Judge Brady, and, after hearing the 
case, he put the Indian under $100 bonds to appear and an- 


| Elias, if possible. 


| afternoons. 


swer the charge at September term of court. The woman who 
came to us for help has since placed three of her children in 
the ‘‘ Home,” two boys and a little girl. 

Oneof our boys, Kossunk, has gone with Lieut. Schwatka and 
Professor Libby, of Princeton, to explore and ascend Mt. St. 
The U.S. S. Pinta returned yesterday, 
having landed the party in Icy Bay. Kossunk writes they were 
well, and with the message sends a box of strawberries. He 
acts as interpreter for the party. 

Sabbath-school and church prospering nicely. Have quite a 
nice congregation of white people in the court-house on Sabbath 
Mrs. Brown, one of the first to give up the super- 
stitious and cruel customs of her people and unite with the 
church, was buried last Sabbath. She was a faithful witness 
for the Master, endured much persecution, but she has ex- 
changed thecross forthe crown. She will be missed more 
than any other name on the church roll; she leavesa little one 
only a week old. ‘‘ Home” children will support it. 
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JUNEAU, ALASKA, 


REV. J. W. MC FARLAND, 


Dr. Jackson wrote us in June that the Board was going to 


send us a teacher, which we were glad to hear, and have been 


anxiously awaiting her arrival. My wife has been improving 
under Dr. Wyman’s care, and is about able to stand a canoe 


- fully. 


; 
* fuller reports 


mae 8 ; \ a 
trip home, and do light work. _When she was strong enough 
to leave for an hour or so, I went down to the Ranch, and held 
a little service in an Indian house which the owner gave cheer- 
Aaron, from Fort Wrangel, came up with some others, 
to take miners to Chilcat enroute to Yukon, and acted as inter- | 
preter. Since Brother Willard came, I have conducted the 
Sabbath service in his absence, also the prayer-meeting when 
he was tired. At one of our Ranch meetings, an old man said 
he did not believe in God until one time he was sick ; he prayed 
and then he looked up, and saw a bright light above him; ever 
since he has believed. Once gn ourway to meeting Aaron 
told me the Indians wanted to ask the blessing; at first I did 
not understand, but soon found it was to have a little season of 
prayer in connection with the meeting ; when we arrivedat the | 
house found several Wrangel Indians, and had a very good | 
meeting—about thirty present. | 

Chilcat Jack asked me to come over to his house on Douglas 

Island. I went over one Sabbath, but it was just after the 
boat had come; nearly all the Indians were drunk; had a very 
small attendance. Aaron told me Jack asked him to lead in 
worship one morning; while he was trying to read, a drunken 
man came to the door, looked in and said, ‘‘ good morning.” 
Jack made no reply ; at the close his wife asked him why he did 
not answer; he said Aaron was reading God’s word, and he did 
not want to insult God by speaking to a drunk man, Jack 
comes over every Sabbath to service, sometimes to prayer- 
meeting Wednesday, and is very anxious to be baptized. 
‘Aaron has been working at the Basin. I told him be sure and 
don’t work on Sunday. One Saturday it blew and rained; | 
only one man went out to work beside Aaron. On Sabbath | 
the sun came out, all the rest went out to work. Aaron said 
he worked on Saturday for he knew he was going to rest on | 
Sabbath. ‘The boss told all who would go to work he would 
give them a quarter extra. Aaron said he laughed at the man 
for offering a quarter to break God’s day. 
:0% 
“ And they shail come from the East, and from the West, 
And from the North and from the South, 
And shall sit down in the kingdom of God.”” LUKE, 13:29. 
“OE : | 
Neate “HOME MISSION MONTHLY,’ 

PUBLISHED BY THE WOMAN’S EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 


‘for the monthly meetings 
societies. 


HOME MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Under the above title, the Woman’s Executive Commit- 
tee will issue a monthly magazine devoted to the interests 
of its missionary work carried on among the “ exceptional ” 
and other needy populations of the land. 

At the outset of its work, eight years ago, the necessity 
for somemedium of communication between the Woman’s 


Executive Committee and the women of the Church was 
felt, and the Committee gladly availed itself of the pages 
offered to it in the Presbyterian Home Mission by 


the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D. Dr. Jackson afterward 
January 1, 1882, gave this monthly magazine, of which 
he was editor and proprietor, to the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and to the Woman’s Executive Committee. Since 
that time the Board of Home Missions has continued to 
publish the magazine in the joint interest of the Board and 
the Woman’s Executive Committee, 


The work enlarged from year to year, and the need of 


> ee and statements regarding it than could be 
§iven in the joint periodical was greatly felt. 


publication ee Darateg 


ee kd = edualy urged upon the Woman’s Ex- 
er maf tee by many of its friends, but for the sake 
a us the general unity of the work of Home 
ei ae been thought wise, hitherto, to accede 
ae the act of the last General Assembly, consolidating 
© various publications of the Boards of the Church ie 
Woman’s Executive Committee can no longer continue the 
joint publication, and is constrained to publish this new 
morenly, that the work of the Committee may have full pre- 
eee | Devote its constituency. The impossibility of 
cate AEE eles and important work committed to its | 
ee tans 1 Be Lape can be seen at a glance, 
ee = igs ay ey e an illustrated magazine, simi- 
eign Missionary Social : eae ee ae 
Tape of the Presbyterian Church, 
ete is Gepartments of the magazine will be full of 
f ormation useful to all, and by furnishing materials | 


“will give much assistance to| ~ 


Synodical and Presbyterial societies, on account of the 
greater space now afforded, will find a much more satisfac- | 
tory exhibition of the fields and objects in which each one | 
is specially interested. 

A number of pages will be especially adapted to interest 
the young. In this department will be found practical 
plans for organizing Sunday-schools for mission work and 
conducting Mission Bands; also suggestive methods of 
raising money, etc. ee 

Nor will the little ones be overlooked. They will find a) ~ 
corner all their own, filled with their own bright little let- 
ters, and other good and helpful things. 

The subscription price will be Firry CEnts per year, | 
making it possible for any one to become a subscriber. 
There will be no club rates. | 

The many women among our local auxiliary societies 
who have helped, at our solicitation, in obtaining subscrib- | 
ers for the PRESBYTERIAN Home Missionary, are earnestly 
requested to continue their interest and aid in this enlarged 
organ of the Woman’s Executive Committee. 

It is believed that the Home Mission Monthly will 
prove a great blessing to the family, for it will bring into it | 
such facts as to our own land and its interests as are cal-_ 
culated to train young people and children to discharge 
aright the duties of intelligent Christian citizens; and we | 
hope it will lead many to increase their contributions to- 
wards carrying the Gospel into every part of this country. 

The publication will begin with the November number. 

Those subscribing at once will receive the first two num- 
bers free, or fourteen numbers for one year’s subscription. . 

A specimen copy will be sent gladly, without charge, to 
any one who may apply for it. 

The volume will begin with the January number, 1887, 
but a subscriber may commence taking it at any month of - 
the year. | 

All subscriptions should be sent to Mrs. M. E. Boyd, 
Treasurer, 280 Broadway, P. O. Box 1938, New York City, | 
New York, with the full name and Post Office addresses _ 
of the subscribers. | 

F, E. H. Haines, 
Mrs. Cuas. E. WALKER, ? Secretaries. 
Mrs. D. E. Finks, 
Mrs. D. R. JAMEs, President. 
Mrs. M. E. Boyp, Zveasurer. | 
New York City, N. Y., 280 Broadway, | 
P, O. Box 1938. 
September, 1886. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1886. 


Goditorial UWotes, 


THE HOME MISSION MONTHLY. 

When the General Assembly consolidated the magazines, 
the women of the Executive Committee and all their friends 
were left without any official method of communication 
with one another. A wide-spread anxiety sprang up all 
over the country. The Committee then availed themselves 
of their right in the property of the old Rocky Mountain 


| Presbyterian, which Dr. Sheldon Jackson had given them, to 
issue a magazine of their own called the Home Mission 
Monthly. Specimen numbers will be issued in Novem- 
ber and December. The first number has been issued 
and reflects great credit on its management, both in its | 
appearance and contents. 

We have no doubt it will be widely circulated and read. 
The work which the women have in charge needs enlarge- | 
ment on many hands; that means success. 
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WHAT EX-GOV. HOADLY SAW IN ALASKA. 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette of Tuesday, Sept. 7th, 


home from Alaska the previous Saturday. 
says: 


erals. Itis said that the Aleutian Islands are suitable for 
grazing purposes. How this is I know not, for I did not go 
near them, But lam very sure that in all Alaska which is 
saccessible to the traveller, there are not five thousand acres of 
‘tillable land. AndIthink that the climate is so far north, 
that except potatoes, cabbage, peas, and berries, little if any 
-agricultural results can be reached. 

At Fort Wrangel Mrs. Young, the wife of the Presbyterian 
‘missionary stationed there, showed us wild currants superior 
/in size and equal in flavor to anything I have ever seen in our 
gardens; also good peaches. Alaska is a land of rocks, and 


‘the deficiency. Gov. Swineford claims that the Aleutian 
Islands could easily supply the whole Pacific coast with beef. 
The climate is mild and wet, and if the soil of these islands 
| will produce grass for grazing purposes, the climate does not 
| forbid their use for such. The mineral resources of Alaska are 
as yet undeveloped, except at two points. At the Silver Bow 
Basin, three miles from the town of Juneau, there is some 
placer mining going on, but not likely to continue more than 
| two years longer. There is a good deal of quartz gold at Sil- 


_-ver Bow, and undoubtedly a good deal at Sitka; but whether | 


any more pockets or any more ledges will be found after that, 
| so as to pay, remains to be seen. The wonder of Alaska is the 
‘Treadwell mine on Douglass Island, opposite the town of 
Juneau. On this island the Alaska Mining and Milling Com- 
pany are running night and day, Sundays and week days, 
three hundred and sixty-five full days in the year, one hundred 
and twenty stamp mills, making a noise like Niagara, They 
are mining under the most favorable circumstances, and un- 
doubtedly produce a great deal of gold. Their ore is of a low 
_grade, fourteen dollars to a ton, partly free gold and partly 
sulphuret; butso situated relatively to water power and to 
the stamp mill, that the work of production is conducted at 
, the lowest possible cost. 
The ledge, or quarry, as it should more properly be called, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


least nine miles long, and of unknown depth. 
are now blasting about five hundred feet above the level of the 
| sea, throwing the product of the blasting into cars through a 
_vertical tunnel. These cars are moved by gravity to the top 
_of the stamp mill, whence the ore is distributed to the stamps. 
The difficulty with the development of the Alaska mineral 
product, is that the whole country is covered by immense 


_ growths of fir and spruce timber, standing on top of peat 
/.and_wood mold, the product of ages of deposit, which renders 


it extremely difficult to get at the underlying rock, or to. know 
what it is. : 

The missionary experiment in Alaska is promising. It must 
be understood that the ordinary traveler to Alaska only sees 
the southeastern portion of the Territory. The seal-producing 
| islands, which are annually paying our Government 4 per cent. 
on the cost of the Territory, are in Behring Sea 1600. miles 
distant ‘rom Sitka, and only accessible from San Francisco. 
The Aleutian Islands are also inaccessible except from San 
Francisco. The consequence is that the traveller, by the 


route I took, sees only the extreme southeastern corner of the 
Territory. 


So on a good steamboat, with good food, good service, and in 
the summer under a cloudless sky, and in the presence of 
some of the grandest scenery on the continent. The great 
Muir Glacier, in Glacier Bay, a mile and a half wide, 420 feet 
high, is alone worth a visit to Alaska. This glacier is the 
largest accessible glacier in the world. 

The steamers of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany enter within a quarter ofa mile of it, giving the passen- 
gers ample opportunity for its inspection. During the day 
we lay near the Muir Glacier ; large masses of ice were con- 
stantly falling into the sea from it. One of them was of 
| tremendous size. 

The only other industry in Alaska worth mentioning is the 
salmon canneries, for which there seems to be an abundance 
of fish, at Loring, in Naha Bay. 

The white population of Alaska is very small. 
and on Douglass Island there may possibly be from eight hun- 
dred to one thousand people. At Sitka there are probably 
one hundred and fifty Americans, two hundred and fifty 
Russians, anda good many Indians. 

The white population in Sitka are at the several canneries, 
engaged in putting up salmon, or connected with the missions, 
or nomadic, and engaged in searching for mineral wealth. 


At Juneau 


I think twenty-five hundred would be a full allowance of | 


’ 
- , 


prints an interview with ex-Goyv. Hoadly of Ohio, who arrived | 
Gov. Hoadly 


There is nothing in Alaska except scenery, fish, and min- | 


it must be admitted that its value for agricultural purposes is | 
expressed in ciphers, unless the Aleutian Islands make up for | 


is a mountain of gold ore 476 feet wide, which has been found | 
atintervals, so as to justify the reasonable belief that it is at | 
The company | 


Over this route the traveller goes over a thousand miles or } 


| children who know the language, that the work is anything 
_ but easy. 


A 

the total population of Alaska, including miners, hunters, a 
trappers, and miners of the Yukon. f 

If anyone can secure an interest in a cannery, or get hold of | 
a gold mine, it will pay him to live in Alaska; for the climate, 
although very wet, is not by any means severe, the thermome- ~ 
ter never going as low as it does even in Cincinnati, and 
rarely rising above 70 degrees. But leaving out the mines and 
the fishing, and the seals on the Pribyloff Islands, in Behring 
Sea, for which the Alaska Company pays the Government 
$320,000 a year for the privilege of killing one hundred 
thousand seals, there is nothing in Alaska except for the 
tourist, the tired man and woman, the victim of nervous pros- 
tration, the seeker for novelty; and for such there is every- 
thing—an inland trip without any material exposure to sea- 
sickness, good ships, good officers, hundreds of miles of snow- 
clad mountains, constantly diversified scenes, and at the end _ 
renewed health and vigor. 
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SITKA, ALASKA. 


Teaching Indians is so very different from teaching white 


The children are so diffident that I could hardly get them to 
read but little above a whisper when I first went into the school. 
Now I feel more acquainted with their natures and have more 
power over them, | try to feel encouraged, for the pupils seem 
interested and are progressing. Two teachers are needed so 
much; I am depressed with the thought of what ought to be | 
done that I can not possibly do. 
| On the twenty-seventh of March the pupils gave a public 
entertainment consisting of songs, recitations, dialogues and 
concert recitations. We took about two months to prepare and 
did most of the rehearsing out of school hours, so that the 
studies might not be broken into. 

The Governor, District Attorney, Judge, Clerk and Com- 
missioner attended, also many of the white people from town, 


and quite a number of Indians. 
| Every one spoke very highly of it. It did the children a 
| great deal of good by encouraging them and giving them con- 
| fidence. ; 
| It helped our cause vastly by a showing to the people of this 


| town another proof that this school was accomplishing some 
| good. It did the teacherconsiderable good by way of encourage- 


| ment. 
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SITKA, ALASKA. 


REY. A. E. AUSTIN. 


I received the bill for the tools from the Portland firm, so 
that I knew they were on the way, and Mr. Agnew, who pur- 
chased some hooks for the boys’ clothing in the dormitories, 
mentioned a box tocome. They were on the Ancon and of | 
course got asalt-water bath. They were left in the storehouse 
until the Ancon came in a few days ago, when I saw the freight 
clerk and he spoke to Captain Carroll, who said, ‘‘ I promised 
Dr. Roberts to carry them free.” The boxes were carried 
home and opened, and although some of the finer tools were 
considerably damaged, they will prove a great acquisition to 
our carpenters’ shop. I never saw so many nice tools before 
for a hundred dollars. You could hardly see some of the faces 
of the boys, for the laugh that was on them, as they unpacked 
them. It was not long before I was binding up several fingers 
that were wounded while using sandpap¢r and oil to clean 
them. They will prove exceedingly useful to us, and we are 
more than exceedingly thankful to Major W. for his generous gift. 
Will have the boys write, and will write myself and thank him. 
We feel the need of a hospital here more and more every day. 
A few weeks since 1 was told -by a former slave woman that 
an Indian woman in the ranch whose little girl is sick with con- 
sumption had accused a young girl from Hydah, who was 
friendless here, of bewitching the sick child; to escape their 
cruelties, she ran away from the ranch, but was caught by these 
women and dragged through the streets by the hair of her 
head. I made a complaint to Judge Brady, and afterwards 
Governor Swinford took hold of the matter. The women 
were sentenced to three months imprisonment. They were 
pardoned by the Governor in a few days, as the sick child had 
no one to take care of her. There was no place for the poor 
girl, who was accused of witchcraft, and who was sick from the 
brutal treatment she had received. She staid in Mr. Brady’s 
store, sleeping on a lounge, and eating from his kitchen, for a 
|few weeks, then she went to the house of the woman who was 


q 
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* formerly a slave, where she died last week; our boys made a 


coffin for her, the slave woman made an evergreen wreath and 


- placed it on her coffin, and we thought while holding the funeral 


service in that little log cabin that if Christian people in the 
East could know the history of the life and death of this poor 
Indian girl the money to build a hospital would soon be forth- 
coming. ‘Thisis not an isolated case; such cases and similar 
ones are constantly occurring. 
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SITKA. 
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IDA M. ROGERS. 

The teachers are well and happyso far as I know. The| 
great Friend alone knows what are their griefs. 

When I was thinking of coming, just about a year ago, I | 
little thought how much I would likeit here. I did not think 
I could really love an Indian child, though I was anxious to 
teach them from love to the Masterand a sense of duty. I) 
can teach them now, out of love to them, as well. The chil- | 
dren are slow to place confidence in a new teacher, but when 
once their confidence is gained it is fully gained. It is neces- 
sary to successful teaching to have a personal acquaintance 
with each pupil. 

I have some aids sent me from educational publishing com- 
panies that I shall use in the school. The children are so 
anxious for school to begin. They ask every day, ‘‘ When | 
will school begin?” 

Louis Paul has been in Sitka about a week. Hecame as a | 
witness in a case of a white man stealing blankets, beads; and | 
Indian coins from an Indian. He led the prayer meeting | 
Sunday, and Wednesday evening. The Indians enjoyed it | 
very much. 

Lieutenant Schwatka’s party has returned from Mount St. | 
Elias. He speaks very highly of our boy Kossunk, who went | 
along as interpreter. The mother of one of our boys’ died | 
about three weeks ago. Two were in the Home at the time of | 
her death, and two have come since. They are the smallest | 
boys in school, very bright and lively little things. One of| 
the little ones at home is too small to coniehere, and an older | 
brother stays home to care for him. The father is not well, 
and thinks that he will not live long. | 

Later—School has been in session for some three weeks. Jt | 
is prospering finely, allowing me to judge. Please pray for us. | 
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S/TKA, ALASKA. 


MISS I.’M. ROGERS, 


School began the first Monday in September with all of the 
girls and the smaller boys. As the wood was not all in yet, 
the larger boys had to stay out some four or five weeks. Now 
all are in attendance. 


They seem very much interested. There are some very old 
second readers that we let some of the boys take out of school 
to study. They never lose them but carry them everywhere. 
Very often I am accosted with an open book and a ‘‘ Please 
ma’am, what is this word?” I have them study their Sabbath- 
school lesson on Friday instead of their regular reading lesson, 
and now a great many may be seen studying their Bibles on 
Saturday. They have improved greatly in their pronuncia- 
tion of English. We have seven grades or classes, viz.: first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth B, fifth A, and sixth, After the 
children are assembled in the school room, sitting in position 
in straight lines the length of the room, I call the roll to see 
if all are there; they respond by rising and repeating a verse 
of Scripture that Ihave taught them. It would please you to 
see the little Indian girls and boys, but little taller than the 
desk beside them, saying, ‘‘ And lo a voice from heaven say- 
ing,” etc., in distinct English. 

There is one little fellow, about ten years old, who came in 
vacation, and so about all the schooling he has had has been 
this year. It is just wonderful how he can say his verses. He 
says them much better than some of the larger boys who have 
been here a year. I never look at their bright faces, but I 
compare them with what they might have been if they had 
never come here. I always feel a thrill of pleasure and take 
new courage, 


<O; 


Great Chief at Washington. 


THE NUCLEUS FOR A MUSEUM. 


Remarkable Suicide of an Indian Prisoner—A Wife 
Ferrets Ont her Husband, who Left her 
Twenty-Four Years Ago. 

: a 
[The steamer Idaho brought down from our 


Nertowest territory five numbers of Governor 
€wineford’s pew paper, Tie Alaskan, published 


at Sitka, From the colamns of these issues the 


following interesting Alaska news is taken:] 


Archbishop Seghers has located a claim at 
fitka itor the purpose of erecting thereon a 
church, school and parsonage. - 


The commission of Miss Sallie L. Ball as post- | 
mistress at Sitka arrived by this mail. We trust | 


the trouble about stamps will now be over, 


Fred Helm, ferryman between Juneau City | 


and Douglas island, was drowned, together with 
a Chinaman, by the capsizing of his boat in a 
sucden squall. 


| We hail, as the first addition to the population | 
of Sitka since the Alaskan’s arrival, the birth of 
a fine daughter to our worthy fellow-citizen, | 
Mr. Henry L. Babri. | 


Dr. Hugh S. Wyman, of Douglas island, and 
Miss Heurietta Cohen, of Sitka, were married 
November 18, Dr. Wyman is resident physician 
at the Treadwell mine and the bride isa deser- 
vedly popular young lady of Sitka, : 

Ajaska has a full-iiedged volcano in active 
blast. It is on Chernabura island, Cook’s inlet, 
and from it smoke and steain issue through fis- 
sures clear down to the water’a edge. Bye and 
bye some enterprising Yankee will come along 


| avd utilize the thing for a blast furnace, and 


thus solve the problein of how to make iron in 
competition with English cheap labor. 
Among the perquisites of the governor of 


Alaska is that of being ‘‘ Big Chief” to the Sitka | 
Indians. , to him they refer all matters of dis- | 
pute and questions of equity for final adjudica- |) 


tion. At the present writivg some score or more 
of them-are gathered about him, demanding 
that he shall pay thein $200 in remuneration for 
the loss of one of their number who suicided in 
Sitka jail. Ergo, if the authorities had not jailed 


| the culprit, he would not have suicided; ergo, 


dollars. Truly, the lot of a ‘Big Chief”? is not 


| altogether a happy one. 


BIGAMIST EXPOSED. : 
Among the thriving merchants of Alaska is 
Mr. R. Goldstein, of Juneau, to whom, by the 
November steamer, arrived his wife and six 
young children from the lower part of the coast 


and settled in Juneau, in which place he had 


been engaged in business fong enough to fix 
upon itasahome: By the Idaho on Tuesday 
last arrived another Mrs. Goldstein, an elderly 
lady, who asserts that she is the wife of Mr. 
Goldstein, and that he abandoned her twenty- 


four years ago at Winnepeg, Manitoba. There | 


seems to be no doubt of the truth of her story. 
fhe states that she also became the mother of 


‘six children, before being deserted by her hus- 


band, three of whom are still living. She hag 
been searching for her ‘old man” ever since he 
took his departure, and what the outcome will 
be remains to be seen. : 

A CANE FOR THE PRESIDENT, 

Dick, the native policeman, has put the finish- 
ing touches on a most beautifully carved stick 
of yellow cedar, with which it is proposed to 
cane the great chief at Washington. The cary- 
ing represents the history, or traditions, of the 
bear family, that animal being the “totem” of 
the Kakwatons, the most numerous of the two 


. families whose members. constitute. the entire 


population of the Sitkan village, It will be 
jurniched with a ferrule of Alaska gold, and 
iorwarded to the president in the hope that he’ 


will depart from his determination not to accept | 


any gifts, in this instance, and receive this slight 
testimonial of respect trom his far away ‘‘chil- 
dren,” Asa curiosity it will attract much at- 
tention—as a specimen of Alaska’s product of 

vood and meta), however, it will not 


The cane is now in the 


rt o governr, by whois Ib will be | 


= 


, SUICIDE IN JAIL, 

An Indian of the Siika tribe of Kok-wan-tons, 
named Lehak, killed himself in the jail at Sitka 
about 2 o’clock on Thursday afternoon, the 3d 
inst., with apairof scissors by stabbiag himself 
in the body thirteen times. He was.one of the 
four Indians—two of the Auks and two of the 
Sitkans—who were arrested in Juheau last 


ehal McKénna, and brought by him to the jail 
here on the steamer Idaho on her last trip. It 
| Seems, from accounts given by the jail guards, 
that Lehak got much excited Thursday morning 
when the Pinta got up steam for the purpose of 
going out to her moorings, and about the 
same time some of the handcuffs and ball and 
chain fetters were taken down from the wall of 
the guard room to give to the newly appointed 
Indian constable for Hootzenoo, He thought, 
putting the two together, that he was to be put 
in irons and sent below, and feared he mizht 
meet the same mysterious fate that befell some 
of bis frietds who were sent to Portland and 
tried and executed for murder, before civil law 
was established here, His friends and relatives 
in the ranch, following their custom of always 
seeking, when a death occurs from any other 
than natural causes, to place the responsibility 
somewhere, so that the burden of it can be re- 
moved by the payment of money or blankets. 
stated, Thursday evening, that they did not 
blame any white man for this death, but that 
the two Auk Indians had enticed this maa into 
making hoochenoo, and that making hoochsnoo 
_ had gotten him into jail, and that the being in 
jail had made him kill bimself, and that, ergo, 
the two Auks were responsible for his death and 
should be made to pay, and they would hoid 
them for it. On Friday morning, however, 
upon meeting the governor and other offisials 
for a pow-wow on the subject, they asserted 
that the marsbal should be held to account 
as the man was in his charge and he should not 
have allowed him to have possession of the scis- 
sore, and they Jaid their damages at $2007; Of 
ccuree this Claim was very promptly and most 
decicGedly repudidated, and then followed a long 
talkin which the governor, marshal and dis- 
trict attorney took part on the one side, and 
quite a number of aboriginal orators on the 
other. The Indians, by way of argument, com- 
plained that they had been frequently. mae to 
day for petty offenses, under military and naval 
rule, and that by their customs money was due 
here. The officiais explained to them that 
these troubles were duripg the absence of law, 
and that now our law was. established 
over the Jand, and all would be treat- 
ed alike under it, and that, according to 
iis provisions, no such claim could bye al- 
lowed as they asserted. Something of the work- 
ing of our Jaws was also explained, and soon 
the Indians began to take water on their ficst 
cemand, and finally professed their cheerful ac- 
quiescence ip the white man’s law, and. statad 
that they would be perfectly satisfied if the two 
Auk Indians who had got their friends iato 
trouble, and the others who were making hoo- 
chenoo at Juneau, were. severely punished. 
Uy on being assured that the law would be en- 
firced against them whenever it could be 
shown that they were violating the liw, and 
that, upon conviction, they would be put to hard 
work, they went off contented, having previous- 


d funeral over the remains of the suicide, 
Lut net yet announcing thetime. One of the 
reJatives expressed his intention of spending 
much money upon the ebsequies, 


sae x 


Alaska Notes. 


‘Alagkab, oa! 30. / ¥56 f 
@ woman was lately accused of witchcraft 
there, and the old method: of treatment 
among the aborigines at once put in opera- 
| tion., This case should be looked after. 


month for making hoochenoo, by Deputy Mar-. 


Jy ies notice that they would have a very 
gi 


ie Advices. by canoe from Hoonah show that ; 


a 5 


‘more opium is on board, 


COLLECTOR BEECHER FINDS $45 


irical troupe of twelve variety per— 
‘py the Idaho, on her last trip up, and in- 
ba ee there a month tor the delec- 
| tation of the people. It is supposed the } 
| this compaby, like banquet. halls deserted. 
mere Ghaerenchnan who had been work- 
ing at Juneau for some time was drowned 
lat the mouth of Gold creek week before 
ljast. Strange to say that, although a 
Frenchman, he was so quiet that no one 
ever knew hisname. He was wading for a 
duck he had shot, and slipped into a hole 
and was.carried out beyond his depth. 
The Idaho on her last trip in attempting 
to make fast at Wrangel, completely wrecked 
the wharf there, Its condition was known 
to be safe, and no one was uponit at the 


into the water, but got ashore unhurt. The | 


Mr. Ludecker, who ol ae ll a wf 
Sar ad shi tinaees. He was thrown THE IDAHO ; | j 


ight was landed in a scow. : 
nee Moore, of the English tug Teaser, 
and who created the debts for which she 
‘| was seized near Tongas and taken below 
last month, went down on the Idaho to Vio- 
“teria in December, and on to Portland. 
‘Perhaps the Oregon people would like to 
trade him for Judge Dawne. 
; (Alaskan, Feb. 20.) 
|. Since 1870 the territory of Alaska nas 
paid into the treasury of the United States 
over $4,500,000 net revenue from the 
| rental of the seal fur franchise alone, and 
is still paying an annual revenue of over 
| $300,000 therefrom. 
weThe excitement occasioned by the at- 
tempt to blow up a number of Chinese 
at Juneau a few weeks ago has subsided, 
the Chinamen having left the town. 


\ 


| Though a reward of $500 has been offered 
| for information that will lead to the ar- 
| rest of the guilty parties, no clue haa yet 


at 
} 
|| steamer Idaho, which had just arrived from 
Alaska, via Vietoria. He had received in- 
formation that an attempt was being made 
to smuggle opium from Victoria to Port- 
land: A search in the engineer’s depart- 
ment revealed 420 pounds of opium, pre- | 
|| pared for smoking, valued at over $5900, 
\ The affair will be thoroughly investigated. | 


‘aeavy vupium Seizure. NS 


i been found, nor is there likely to be. 
| 


.|| 1ti8 believed that a Chinese firm were the 
-" || senders and that at least one officer of the | 
|| ship was in collusion with the smugglers; 

|| though it will not be easy to fix his guilt. 


ie a Tae mete. , ae, ee 
| SEIZURE OF OPLUM,. Lf 
— Ror. TOWNSEND, Wash. , Dec. 27,—Tho. 
teamer Idaho arrived here last night from 
Alaska. From Information received by Col- 


| lector Beecher, the vessel was take oe 
lector C 3 taken Charge 
| of by a customs force and a striet neuen 


* . arch 
made, resulting in the seizure of “between 
300 and 400 pounds of prepared. opium 
valued at about $5,250. ‘This opium was 


ous the engineer's department, | Search 


roing on, and it 2 thought much 
1¢ tis not yet ascer- 
tained who owned the opium or whether the j 
ficers ot the ‘ship are to blame in taking 
oods on board, ia 


manganese i . 
ou anese ore mines hay, ently - 
red in Shenandoah count Seely ; 


aS ag ae sae Su: 
aeaL uw ware that the Wilmin ton. 
Northern train was coming in, giving Onuers to 
gO ahead southward, and that, Owing tothe 
storm of snow and wind, the engineer was un- 


able to see or hear the signal t i 
Hobie oreige, g ostop the Oy 


A Big Seigure of Smuggled Opinm 
5,000 WORTH 


OF THE DRUG AT KASAAN BA y ALASKA, 


*» PORTLAND, ORE., Jan, 19.—Aftér the sei 

of opium on the steamer Idaho some timo ee 

hea Byevers Beecher afore, 
n that opium was, stored on Kasaan Bay 

ae awaiting shipment to Portland and San 

to Washington askin 

cott be sent i 

here on the 1 

ler left on a ¢ 

Beecher, 


received informa. 


co. The collector at once telegraphed 


formers, male and female,arrived at Juneau | 


dance-houses will be, during the season of | 


the 


%, 
Port TOWNSEND, December 27,—Lato last [ary 
night*Collector H. F. Beecher seized the 17th, 


[Seca ee | 
Eeckly Colonist. 
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In Trouble at Port Townsend. | 
She is Detained on Suspicion of 
Having Smuggled Opium 
on Board. 


, A St ict Search Proceeding. 


The P. C. Steamship Co.’s steamer 
Idaho, which arrived at this port from 
Alaska on Saturday morning, sailed at 
noon for Pert Townsend. She entered 
that harbor shortly before dark and was 
boarded by collector of sustoms Beecher 
and staff anda crew from the revenue 
cutter Oliver Wolcott. 
formed Capt. Carrull that his ship would | 
be detained until a search had been made — 
of her cabins and hold, as the authorities 
had information that led to the belief that 
there was 

SMUGGLED OPIUM ON BOARD. 


Capt. Carroll gracefully accepted the y 


|inevitable and the searchers began nai [ / 
nal + 


tions under Inspector Gardner. : 
|short time 425 pounds of the narcotic; 
| neatly done up in small cans was found | 
‘stowed away in different parts of the ship 
'and confiscated. The carpenter of the 
steamer is reported to have had some in 
his room, and a Chinaman employed on 
board whose movements attracted atten— 
tion, was detained as he was coming 
ashore, and hidden under the folds of his 
ample garments were found several pounds 
of the drug. This man had been ashore 
many times during the day and is be- 
lieved to have got rid of a large quantity 
each time by passing it over to his 
| countrymen. On Monday the inspectors | 
| began to bore holes through the heads of | 
| 


FIVE HUNDRED BARRELS OF OIL 


from Alaska, and introduced a ‘‘trier” to 
ascertain whether there was opium’ con- 
| cealed in the oleaginous fluid. It was 
said that they had positive information 
that some of the barrels contain opium, 
and that there is, at least, $30,000 worth 
of the contraband drug on board. So far 
as known yesterday the search among the 
oil was unrewarded. There are 400 tons 
of Wellington coal in the hold and the 
collector has decided to discharge ths 
entire amount, as he has information that. 


with opium. ¢ 


From Sirka.—The news is meagre. 
Steamship Idaho brought down $45,000 
in gold from the Treadwell claim. The 
mill only ran 19 days owing to a sharp 
frost which checked the flow vf water. 
The weather has been very mild; only two 
inches of snow had fallen and it soon dis- 
appeared. Indians were going about bare- 
footed owing to the mildness of the season. 
The U. 8S. 8. Pinta has gone into winter 
|| quarters. : 


| s See neces 


Mr. Beecher in-| | 


many of the blocks of coai are ‘‘loaded” | 


’ |here last Saturday from Alaskan ports 


-|goods supposed to be on board. The 


meh oy ty 


That a suit has been brought against 
the Greek church at Sitka for a debt of 
$1400 incurred for repairs of the church. 

That'the Alaskan says the Alaska Mill- 
ing & Mining Co. will run night and day 
with the aid of the electric light. The 
value of this light’ will be understood when 
it is remembered that an Alaskan winter 
day is only two hours in length. 


Jupce Dawne.—This unfortunate man 
was seen on Government street on Sun- 
day evening. While his family were here 
on their way to Portland, he kept out of 
sight. An advertisement from Captain 
Carroll, in another column, would indi- | 
cate that his wife is. anxious to hear from 
him. 
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fi ‘Bia Suzure.—When the P. 0. Co's 
steamer Idaho, Capt. Carroll, arrived | 


,||she was boarded by Collector Beecher 
and the customs force, together with a 
jerew from the revenue cutter Wolcott, 
; ti a es ; 

jand a search was begun for smuggled 


Idaho is still held under surveillance at 
| Union wharf, and up to this writing four 
hundred and twenty-five pounds of 
‘smuggled opium and a lot of liquors 
have been captured, with a fair prospect 
| for still further developments. Inspector 
Gardner is in charge with a crew of 
‘customs employees, and it is probable 
that a night crew will be put on from 
‘shore 80 as to expedite the seare’ and 
release the steamer. All day yeste day 
was consumed overhauling 500 barrels oi 
oilin the hold. There are 400 tons of 
Wellington coal on board for Portland, 
and it will havo to be overhauled 
thoroughly, as the officials have reason 
‘to believe there is more opium on board. 
| Capt. Carroll says ke hopes to get away 
‘tomorrow. ‘The vessel has not beep 
seized, as there is no evidence to impli- 
feate the master. It is a pretty big 
‘feather for the customs force under Col- 
{lector Beecher, and will probably con- 
_|yince the U. 8. Senate that a unanimons 


confirmation is in order. 


ae Another find of opium on the Id@aho- 
: last night, Lwo lots, one of 10 pounds 
and one of 15 pounds, were captured, 
eveaue cutter Wolcott was moored 
side this morning to preserve peace. 


aes , 
ge 


nother seizure of opium was made 
the Idaho last night. ‘The find 
ted to 148 lbs., and swells the 
re mount secured thus far to 600 Ibs. 
_ This amount at, say $13 per Ib. (st. fre- 
| quently sells for more than that at ane- 
tion orth nearly $8,000—a big 


Suohe, 


ce our report of yesterday the cus- 
officers captured 40 half-pound tins’ 
am in the carpenter's apartments 
he Tdaho, and 1 tins on the person 


\ 


r, Chas. Fos 
taro arres 


and $200 respectively. The carpenter 
had a false bulkhead put up, behind 
which he stowed his illicit goods. The 
Idaho is still held for inspection, but the 
search is nearly over. 
Ex-Marshal George arrived today from 
Seattle to sel! the seized goods advertised 
_by him some weeks ago. The property 
brought $714.65. Of this amount the 
sloop, purchased by Capt. Oarroll, 
brought $110. 


It is now vretty certain that a system 
of smuggling has been earried on on 
board the Idaho for a long time It 
Seenis the custom, among those who were 
thus engaged in the business, to get their 
gocds’ on. board. af. Victoria on the 
vessel’s way to Alaska, and as Me often 
came direct from Alaskan ports to Port 
Townsend without calling at Victoria, 
suspicion. was disarmed. | Inspector 
Gardner and others have been “working 
up” the case for a good while. 


. 


made her trial trip te test the auxi- 
liary steam machinery which has 
been placed in her. 
is that taken from the hu 
er Wildwood, and it is in , 

der. Yesterday with the cugine}d 
working to little more than half ca-} 
an — alli : ‘ 


pacity the Leo was propelled at a 

rate of between fouraod a half and 
five knots an hour. Tie Leo is en 
gaged in the Alaska trade and her 
engines are to be used only in travers- 
ing inland waters where towage has 
heretofore been required. The ship 
owners were fairly well satisticd with || 
her yerformance yesterday. She un- ||. 
derwent another and more satisfac- || 
tory trial trip this afterncon.—Seattle || 
Chronicle. 


Zo Kgake the Seareh. 
Wasuinetoy, Dee. 29.—The Secretary | 
of the Treasury today reccived a tele 
gram from Capt. Hooper cf the revenue 
cutter Rush at San Francisoo stating 
that afier a consultation with Capt. 
| Bealey cf the Corwin, he had decided to 
undertake the, search of the missing 
whaler Amethyst. fe also lequired if 
{the cruise should be extended to the 
Aleutian Islands, or whether he shoud 
push northward, following tbe ice pack, 
as it broke up in the spring. Secrstary 
Manving replied ag follows: “Take the 
| necessary supplies and proseed at vuee, 
Officers bave been directed to report to 
you for duty immediately. Employ. a 
surgeon ‘and use your judgment as to 
the northern limit of the ernise.” 
It is believed by the Department that 
the Rush will be able to sail from San 
| Prancisco for Behring Sea on Thursday 
ext. 


of ce 
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right man at the right time, who subject: 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 22, 1886. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND INTENDING 
: SUBSCRIBERS. ~ 


—— 


ning THE WEEKLY COLORIST, 
To IN Oo DELIVERY, YOU SHOULD ENCLOSE | — 
HE AMOUNT OF SUBSCRIPTION IN POSTAGE | 
TAMPS, MGKEY ORDERS, COIN GR BANK 
Bits, MO PAPERS LEAVE THIS OFFICE UN@ | 
LESS THE SUSSCRIPTION HAS BEER FIRST) © 
PAID, AND MNO NOTICE 18 TAKFN OF ARY | 
ORDER THAT IS NOT ACCEMPANIED BY THE 


MONEY. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 


ersons residing at a distance from Victoria, who 
ay nents to inert a notice of Birth, Marriage or 
Death in The Colonist, must enclose with each notice | 
Two DouuaR AND FirTy Cunts in P. O. Stamps, money 
order, bills or coin, t ensure insertion. 


THE WEEKLY COLONIST. 


NOTICE. 


A SPECIAL EDITION FOR SOUTH SAANICH, | 
Lake, MeTcuosin, SooKr, Comox AND 
OTHER DISTRICTS NOT REACHED BY FRri- 
DAY’S FAIL 18 PRINTED EVERY TUESDAY) — 
MORNING AND DISPATCHED THROUGH THE 
OSTOFFICE. 


| 


Local and Provincial News. 


From the Daily Colonist, January 21 


THE GREAT OPIUM SEIZURE. 


How a Discharged idaho Sailor, 
Told What He Saw. : 


} 


| 
{ 
Ses | 

The seizure of $44,000 worth of opium) 
made last Thursday by the reyenue cut-) 
ter Oliver Wolcott, in command of Capt. | 
Moore, is without exception the heaviest 
ever made by any revenue vessel the past. 
twenty years. Though the fact that the 
people on the Idaho had been carrying: 
opium between Victoria aud Portland had 
come to the knowledge of the collector, 
and by him and his force the clue had 
been obtained as to the whereabouts of 
this large amount of opium; it would have) 
been impossible to haye made the seizure | 
had not the Wolcott steamed day and) 
night through the intricate passages of | 
‘the inland waters of Alaska. 

Lieut. Rhodes was the first to discover 
the barrels containing the opium, though 
assured by the two men, Michael Martin 
‘and Charles Borch, that the same were 


‘filled with- furs landed by the steamer | 
‘Idaho on her trip north. That the opium | 


was stored at Kasaan Bay was well as— 
sured by Henry Hansen, a seaman be- 
Jonging to the Idaho, who saw the four- 
teen barrels placed in the warehouse and 
who, by a strange coincidence, happened 
to be a passenger on board the Wolcott. 
Your correspondent, wishing to get at the 
true inwardness of this great capture of 
opium, was fortunate enough to find the 


ed himself to an interview, as follows: 

‘*How did the customs officials drop on 
this man Hansen ?” 

‘Well, you seo, after the Idaho left 
here on New Year’s day for Portland, it 
appears that Hansen got left; at any rate 
he remained around town awaiting her 
return, and-having no money, one of the 


. customs inspectors took. pity on him and 


aid his board. But Hansen, though so 
Findly treated, would not ‘give away’) 
anything concerning the opium still miss-| 
ing, and he continued silent until the’ * 
Idaho returned, and upon going on board | 
to join his vessel he found that the va- 
cancy was filled and another man had 
taken his place. After the good old ship 
that for years had been his home had) 


gone and left him on a strange beach, he 


y 


no 


. 


A, 


= 


4 


er _ || detectives took passage on the Idaho. A 
steamer passed up. A search of the  \| strict watch was kept, the spot where the ¢ 
storehouse brought to light 3,300 pounds! || opium was stored was noted, and it was 
of pure opium, stored in fourteen ou subsequently seized.’’ f . 
barrels. ‘The opium is said to be worth This sensational account was shown to 
$16 per pound in American territory, Captain Carroll yesterday—he being in Se- a a 
which would make the value of the attle in consultation with the attorneys for ve 
eeizure $52,800, a handsome “‘divy” for eee steamship Idaho, He pronounced ‘it * ; 
Pee Castomebehicials of Port’ Townsend absolutely without foundation. It is-hardly ; 

probable that Collector Beecher told the ‘3 

story to the correspondent. Ifhedidheis 
& romancer so slightly remoyed fromaliar 
that a microscope will be required to see 
space between them. Captain Carroll saya 
he has never been in Victoria Chinatown is 
but once, and that was four years ago, in 
company with Wm. Governeur Morris. The : 
chief inspector referred to is Mr. Gardiner, 
who also scouts the story. ° oR 
( .v : Captain Carroll says that the trial of the ~ 
he ee ee a Seige Bace to gts Idaho will take place at Seattle or Port ¢ 
| Stan ow, in nreage or Ms proeenton | [ToeMend, Bis eupeny se, sia t 
| ; E ve it over with, bu e absence - 

and conviction, gave the information to the | || lector Beecher in Washingtou, looking after % 


customs authorities. The discovery of the his confirmation, forces a postponement, 
opium in Captain Carroll’s cannery will a Se 


me, and again met his friend_of * with her lights out when the latter 


gy 
4 


~ Uncle Sam’s custom house, Thinking 
that perhaps he, too, might get a job on 
_the force, he became more communica- 
tive, and it was not long before he re- 
membered a number of barrels that 
ioe been landed at the fishery in Kasaan 

| Bay. 

; Collector Beecher immediately tele- 

4 '8raphed to the treasury department for 
permission to leave his district and pro- 

é | ceed on the cutter to Alaska and capture 
| the opium. The cutter arrived on Suv- 

| day, the 10th inst. The collector and 

anson got on board, and she steamed 


aud the U.S. government. 

The securing of the opium is a feather 
in Collector Beecher’s cap. The causes 
that led upto a knowledge of the modus 
|| operandi of the smugglers are not known, 
} but itis thought Collector Beecher, while 
Ny away for Victoria. The Idaho was there, commander of the steamer Evangel, running 

and when Capt. Carroll was told that she |. | £9 this port, became acquainted with the 
| various smuggling operations that were be- 


was off for Alaska he made the remark Nie af ey 
that she would run ashore before she ever | Ing carried on, and when he assumed office 


got there; he had no idea that the ser- 
| vices of Pilot Hicks had been secured, 
who remained on deck of the cutter until 
she entered Kasaan Bay, on Thursday.” 

The Wolcott hauled alongside of Union 
wharf yesterday morning and landed the 
fourteen barrels of opium. Collector 
Beecher and the officers of the cutter 
were congratulated by their many friends 
on their successful trip. 
) The whole amount of opium captured 


place that gentleman in a rather, unfavor-' Se . 

able light before the American public and 1 NP: 

his employers, for such extensive smuggling | ; éae cklp é @Golonis 
operations could not have occurred without i : | Wise b 


his knowledge. The steamer he commands ——— ee 
will no doubt be again seized on her arrival FRIDAY, APRIL 28, 1886. 


_ on the Idaho and at Kasaan Bay is 3628} at Port Townsend. SS 
‘an pounds, valued at $54,000. 
Bee : a 
SH a] ; + yi ane 2 + 
- Tatie out Opium Seizure on Re- | 1 LASTED CrhewsAR In the Seattle district-court on 
ae. \ cord, 


' | 
a I 


| WAAL Gap das $” LEEG & day morning the case of the Lee 


Steamship Idaho, came on for hear! 
| Revenue cutter Oliver Wolcott arrived H. Hanford for the government and 
this morning from Kasaan bay, in Alaska, : ‘McNaught and U, M. Rasin for the ship 
having Collector Beecher on board and THAT OPIUM SEIZURE, ‘and Capt. Carroll. HA soe ae 
3011 pounds of opium, valued at $44,000. | see THE EVIDENCE. 3 
This opium was found in a storehouse of 


. , (| Capt. Carrell Explodes a Little A. H, Wintrode, inspector of customs, 
Be eeateen her sommes, a be || Macmanes eth callers” | | aipasi us cn tte eaten ee 
| tendent of the fishery could not befound. Beecher’s. he say seven barrels iar and. 


house of Tai Yune, at Victoria, an 
ahipped on board the Idaho at the, ou 
wharf; second mate was the only pers 
he recognized. ea 

. Hlarry Haneen was a sail 
the vessel on that date. - Too 
\-vision barrels’ in the evening’ 
| them between decks; did n 
| Garroll'at that time, and did 
“who was in charge. (Going | 
-san. bay the Idaho put two, b 
freight, ashore. The cannery t 
longed to Capt. Carroll. In com 
the Idaho stopped at Cassan bay an 
about one. dozen barrels ashor 
night; Oapt. Carroll, was then, 
The cutter took. on fourteen. 
-opium, the same landed th 
Eduho, and took them to 


After leaving here last Sunday the cut- 
ter stopped in Victoria, took on board 
pilot Hicks, stopped at Nanaimo for coal, 
and ran day and night, putting into Met— 
lakahila for shelter during a heavy blow 
from the westward, arriving at Kasaan 

| bay Thursday, ahead of the Idaho. She 
|arrived here last night, or early this 
| morning, having made a most unprece- 
‘dented run. t is pretty sure that this is 
the largest seizure of opium ever made, 
and certainly it is the most valuable ser- 
vice ever done by the revenue marine. 
Collector Beecher feels justly proud of 
his feat, It is understood that the whole 
thing was ‘‘given away” by a deck hand 


The following was contained in a letter 
| to the Oregonian from its regular Washing- 
ton correspondent: 

‘Collector Beecher, of Port Townsend, 
| has been dividing his time between here 
and New York since he reached Washing- 
ton, on the 29th alt. Hewill-not return to“ 
Washington territory until the senate either 
confirms or refuses to confirm his nomina- 
j tion. Hetells me that on reaching here he 
| nmediately reported to President Cleve- 
land, by whom he was ordered to Washing- 
ton. The president made particular in- 
quiries about the charges preferred against 
the appointee and listened attentively to 


what the latter had to say. During the con- 
on the Idaho, whe probably gets hand- yersation Mr. Beecher made some remark 


somely rewarded for turning state’s evi- about his confirmation. ‘Oh, you will be 
dence. We are informed that the devel- | confirmed without doubt,’ said the presi- 


ue 
uf 


-fAlad known the Idahv to 


opments in this case are considered amply dent. Mr. Beecher tells me that it is yet a prs hates ik ASG 
sufficient to warrant the seizure of the |matter of wonder to people in Wastincton nearly x. ony Find se fitne 
Idaho on her return to this port. Capt. territory how he found.the opium he seized Ce HL. E. Beecher collector’ 
Carroll bought a small sloop here which | was carried to Alaska and where it was ., Capt. Hy ha i t he hhew Cape 
was sold at auction while the Idaho was stored. He gives the following version: On some cdeboes’ Lasho e 
being searched, and it is supposed the ‘one of Captain Carroll’s down trips he master v! ae ee Sadkah 

: trip of the Wolcott to northern waters “stopped at Victoria as usual, and late at ondereiite De pees Sn athe. 26 
has deprived the little craft of a cargo. night entered a Chinese house. A number Port) Townsen nibh 
Singularly enough, Collector French, of of skilled detectives were constantly on his 
Alaska, came down as a passenger on the track, bi he had long been suspected of - 

, Idaho when the opium was seized on smuggling trade, The chief inspector dis’ 
i board of her at this port, and the cutter  “SU/8ed himself, and staggeted into the 


/house, running against Captain Carroll, 
| The latter turned around, gave the intruder 
a slight blow and commanded him to leave 
the house. With a leer the detective re- 


went with the collector of this district 
into the Alaska district for the big haul of 
smuggled goods.—P. T. Argus. 


2] ji turned the blow, when.the captain struck 
poe him so severely as to knock him down, he : ich. At-one time Ga’ 
THE IDAHO’S OPIUM. | falling on a number of Chinese bags.’ To. tae aE cladty ad P OU 
sci | all appearances the detective then fell into sate oe Son tied 
Seizure of 3,300 Pounds by ay es Bet oe te ny site ae search by a diver reveal 


Rares 
Collector Beecher in Alaska. not of his own knowledge kn 


_then seemifigly coming to the conclusion Ne et ha oc one or 


ee that he was really too drunkto hear or pe Se went through the ware 
Capt. Hicks, who piloted the U. S. nerkon ape conversation, they talked W Li nt Bh des of the revenue cut 
BA tter Oli Woldott to Alask together for a few minutes in a low tone. with Lieut. ) eatata di 
pooueree Ulver wWoleoth to \Alaska The captain then told the Chinaman how who found the barrels there and — 


fy 


big = met epee 2 f 
covered also that they contained tins © 
opium, surrounded by burla When wit- 
s took out his knife one. en in | 


in her search for the Idaho’s opium, ar- 
rived home yesterday, the cutter having 
reached Port Townsend early in the 


much opium he wanted, when he wanted it 
and gave orders how it was to be packed 
and labeled. According to agreement, the 


: d : ; ness took o 

\ morning. After leaving Nanaimo the | captain was to take it on board his steamer charge said ‘*D 
Wolcott steered straight for Carter bay,, | on his next trip to Alaska. Detectives were ‘a te : 
Prince of Wales Island, where Capt. | on hand when he returned to Victoria, saw 4 
Carroll has a cannery. The Wolcott beat | the opium placed on board, then one of the rs 
the Idaho on the up-trip and lay ina 


ae. 7 - 


we 2s: at fe Sy a 
em to contain 38011} po OF 
oF One of the men said that the Ida 


ye L. Blake, a customs official at Port 

| Townsend, deposéd to finding opium in a 

valise'in the carpenter’s room. , 
After hearing corroborative evidence of 

the facts already elicited the court ad- 

_journed until the nextday. 
nig ae ¢ kek! CANE 


At the second day’s proceedings of the 
‘above casein the U. 8.) district court at 
Seattle, the first witness sworn was Gilbert 
_ Rhodes, customs inspector at Port Towns- 
end, who had boarded the Idaho at Nanaimo 
‘and gone on her to Alaska. At Kassan 
bay two men who came on board at 3:30 a. 
m., were told that the captain wished 
to see them, and they accordingly went to 
hisroom. ‘This was on the trip up, the 
Steamer not stopping there on her way 
‘down, 

H{. F. Beecher, (recalled)——When at Kas- 
san bay found a number of barrels marked 
“J, Oarroll, Kassan-Bay.’’ In January 


Carroll had asked him as a special favor not | 
‘{o open some barrels that belonged to him, | 


' offering to give a ten thousand dollar bond 


that they only contained salmon, and the |) 


' barrels had accordingly gone to San Francis- 
' co untouched. 1Carrol said he had control 
of the fishery by money advanced upon it. 
_ ELA. Gardner, inspector of customs, de- 
tailed the search that had been made on 


is own knowledge able to connect Capt. 
Carroll with the opium, There were four— 
_ teen o ium factories in Victoria; had never 
met Oapt. Carroll in any of them. Had 
searched, without effect,in San Francisco 
} ed the two coopers who were at Kassan 
bay. sf 
Say ~ 


ge i Se arama 

As announced in our telegraphic dis- 
atches on Sunday, the case both for the 
prosecution and the defence ix the matter. 
of the seizure of opium on the steamer 


toe rie. ae. — 


Idaho, élosed at Seattle on Saturday last, 
‘80 far asthe hearing of éVidenée was con- 


1, The arguments will be presented 
to thé court some time in May next. The 
following is the substance of evidence given 
‘by Capt. Carroll: | = : 
_ Am, and have been for six years past, | 
fer of the steamship Idahoon the Alaska 
teamship was at the outer wharf, 
_on December 8th, 1885. Left the 
town between 6 and 7 o'clock in 
' 1g. Saw building material but no 
éls taken aboard; returned to ship at 
it and sailed immediately on arrival, 
mn on board barrels salt meat and 
ovisions.. Ship wasfull of barrels,” 
acthing strange to attract my at- 
Anspector of Customs Waterbury 
We oard... Stopped half an hour at) 
Kassan bay, but no barrels were discharged. 
; At Juneau a gentleman told me he wanted 
to send two tons of freight to his cannery at 
Cape Fox., As this would have necessitated 
a special trip I told him it would cost $100, | 
but aw Twas going to call at Kassan bay, to | 
take on a load of salmon I could.take freight | 
eaper, He consented to this, say- | 
, Le had fourteer barrels and a num- | 
) Ox the night of the 
of December last we took on at 11 p, 
» at Kassan bay, 300 barrels salmon and 
ged the before mentioned barrels, 
interest I have in the cannery ig 
persons interested in it owe me money | 
Lyneh and M. Costello. The latter ia 
* property belongs to a widow 
aronovitch. | W 


Wad ‘not been there for two months. | 
Afterwards one of them said that on the | 
down trip the steamer landed some) 
‘barrels which Carroll said contained furs, 
}and told them to be careful of them. | 
“Total value of the seizure was nearly $48,- 


eh 


| meeting Langtry: [I knew-nothing of the 


‘to put up on his — 
; afterwards went bond f 
‘Chinaman who was caught with opium 
No one waa more aurprised than I was 
when I heard that the stuff had been dis- 
covered on board. I asked Beecher, as j!’ 
they had gone as far as they could in} 
their search without discharging cargo, to’ 
let the ship pass_on to Portland in charge 
of inspectors. Thought I heard & splash 
in the water one-night and reported the 
cifcumstance to the customs officials, The 


audited. The barrels landed at Kassan 
bay looked larger than those I afterwards 
saw.at the custom house; no marks, ap- 
parently, _were on them: TI never saw 
Langtry before or since he shipped that 
stuff at Juneau; I own part of the wharf } 
there... I did not tell’ Beecher or. Gardner } 
when J reached Townsend anything.about | 


1 tides purchased the supplies which I] 


contents of the barrels landed at Kassan | 
bay further than what Langtry told me. | 
The Idaho carries 46. men all told: At 
Sitka there was nothing left in the ship 
but a few packages; there was no Freight | 
that I know of omitted from the manifest | 
at Victoria. Never was in Chinatown in | 
Victoria but once and that was when 
with, M. Governeur Morris who went | 
there to employ a servant. : \ 


FN 


_ a 
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Local and Provincial News. 


From the Daily Colonist, January 30 
THE IDAHO. | 


She Sails for Portland--Captain | 
Carroll in Command. 


The steamship Idaho was examined by | 
Mr. Harmon and no material injury ap- 
earing he so reported. The steamer 
sailed at three o’clock yesterday morning 
for Portland, Capt. Carroll in command. 
The Idaho is owned by Goodall, Perkins 
& Co., and the senior member of the 
firm, in discussing the recent opium 
seizure, said to a San Francisco Call re- 
porter: ‘‘Our steamer,” said he, ‘‘makes 
eriodical trips between Alaska and Port- 
and, stopping at Port Townsend both | 
ways for freight and passengers. We were 
disturbed over the discovery of a small lot | 
of opium on board the steamer some time 
ago, and did all in our power to discover 
the guilty parties, that gwe might turn 
them over to the government. It is an 
open secret that smuggling goes on, but it 
is done very quietly. We have discharged 
some of our employés for complicity in |) 
smuggling schemes. We had a case to-day 
of a purser whom we had to pay off and 
discharge on this account. But we have 
always had faith in Capt. Carroll’s integ- 
rity, and will continue to until we get 
more authentic and definite advices. At 
Kaasan bay, where this seizure is alleged 
to have taken place, there is a cannery |. 
where salmon is put up. This was owned | 
by a man, as I understood the story told 
me by Capt. Carroll, who owed the cap- | 


| two months ago two schooners, the Siow 


-ed with Alaska timber 


| of wood of that 
| from 


oe ai 


ip ¥ 
 Smuggled imto A 
Vin a oe tn 
~ Saw Francisco, April 30.—A little 
| Flake and the Ocean Spray, cleared at this 
| port, presumably for a very short cruise, | 
‘After they had departed it was ascertained | 
that their cargo consisted mainly of | 
| 4whisky, whereas their manifest made it 
appear that they were loaded with solid 
provisions. This set the revenue depart— 
ment to thinking, and shortly afterward | 
Gen. Theodore West, special revenue | 
agent, was dispatched here from Wash- | 
ington. He refused to answer the most 
persistent queries as to his mission, but | 
after some very secret investigations here | 
he departed suddenly for the north, Last | 
Monday he returned, and when asked the | 
‘result of the trip answered that he could | 
say nothing, as he was very busy writing | 
up his report to send to Washington. 
One week before that the schooner An- 
nie left under the same conditions as the 
other two vessels, and the revenue cutter | 
Corwin, which had been kept in readiness 
for weeks, departed, with Capt. Davis in 
command, on Tuesday, under telegraphed | 
orders from Washington directing her to 
Alaska. It is generally understood that 
she is to follow up the three mysterious 
schooners, and confiscate them if detected 
in smuggling contraband goods in Alaska. 
To-morrow the government steamer Bear | 
will also leave these waters for the north, | 
probably on the same mission. 


hanging to a trev. SS. 
San Francisc), May 5.—In an inter- | 


view Major Geueral Howard, command: | _ 


ing the department of the Pacific, said: 


“Important change is about to be made 


in the departient of Columbia, 2nd in- 
fantry goes to the Platte and fourth infan- 
try from thence takes its place. General 
Gibbon is doing some useful work just 
now in making reconnoisances.” Be! 
The U.S. revenue cutter Richard Rash | 
left port yeaterday under instructions cf 
collector Hagar, and much curiosity was | 
evinced a3 to her mission. It has trans- | 
pired that treasury agent West came |: 
down from Alaska a few days ago with | 
the idea that government timber lands in | 


that territory were being robbed of their 
yaluable timber which ig shipped to for 
eign ports. ‘The agent also entertained | 
the opinion that two vessels Tecently load- 
will shor ai 
Past this port, and rumor has it ree ie 
mission of the Kush is to intercept, if 
possible, One of the suspected vessels 
the San Buena Ventura, is now dischary 
ing her cargo of lumber in this port, x 
Spruce From Anaska._-Among’ the | 
cargo of the Leo, from Sitka, was al- 
most a hundred tons of spruce bolts 
this being probably the first shipment 
kind to this port] 
om Alaska. The entire quanity | 
will be split up here and sent to San 
Francisco.—Seattle Ps T 


tain some money, and in payment of the | » 


claim the man turned over the cannery to | 
the captain. The cannery, I believe, was | 
a poor investment and the captain has | 
been trying to sell it. Our company of | 
course will make a strict investigation in- |, 
to this matter, and will do all in its 
power to assist the government in bring: | 
ing all offenders to justice. If any officer 
in our service is guilty of smuggling we 
have no use for him. I can say nothing 
further in the matter until more definite 
information has been received.” 
ee a es 
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' grrest an Indian who had murdered some 


Pinta the deputy marshals and the inter- 


Provincial News. 


~< 


FROM SITKA, 


——— 


| Interesting Budget of Northern | 
| News. | 


[> an 


Capt. CARROLL ILL—TNE STEAMER MEETS 

| WITH AOCCIDENTS—A REBELLIOUS INDIAN 

| GaprurR—ED— DASTARDLY AFFAIR AT 

JUNEAU—OUTPUT OF THE 
DovcLas Mine. 


Nawarmo, Jan. 25.-—The U.S. gunboat 
Pinta has just returned from a cruise to 
Wrangel and Schecan where she took the 
governor and several deputy marshals to 


other Indians last winter in a drunken 
row. On the arrival at Schecan of the 


preter landed and proceeded to the chief’s 
| house and there they found their man. 
They tried to induce him to “come on 
board of the Pinta by saying that the 


governor, the big chief of Alaska, wished |. 


to see him and havea talk with him about 
Schecan. He replied that he did not 
want Alaska’s big chief and if the big 
chief wished to see him he could come on 
shore and see him. The deputy marshals 
finding they could not induce the Indian 
to come on board the Pinta undertook to 
put a pair of handcuffs on him to bring 
_ him on board. When the Indian saw 
what they were going to do he drew his 
large knife and made a raid on one of the 
_ officers and would have killed him had it 


_ not. been for some of his fellow officers 
_ who were close by at the time and caught 
_ the Indian by the arm as he was about to 
_ plunge the knife into Mr. Hanlin, the 
_ deputy marshal. Aftera hard tussle with 
_ several Indians who came to their chief’s 
| rescue, the marshals finally succeeded in 
_ getting the chief in irons and landing him 
| safely on board the Pinta and he is now 
in Sitka gaol. 

The Pinta had a stormy trip from Sitka | 
to Wrangel. The trip took her twelve 
days, distance 170 miles. The good peo- 
ple of Sitka were grieved yesterday on 
the arrival of the Idaho to learn that |- 
Capt. Carroll, her commander, had been 
sick in bed the entire trip, and as soon as 
the steamer was dccked the doctor from 
the Pinta was called on board to attend 
to his wants. It is rumored that he will 
be taken ashore and remain over until he 
recovers. He cannot get proper medical 
treatment on board. 

On the 15th inst, the mining town of 
Juneau was startled by a terrific explosion. 
It was about 5 o’clock in the morning, 
when everybody was asleep, that the ex- 

plosion took place. Everybody rushed to | 
_ find what'was the occasion of it. On in- 
vestigation it was found that somebody 
had put a large case of dynamite 
under a house occupied by half-a- 
dozen Chinamen. The explosion: as so 
great that it completely destroyed one 
side of the house; but fortunately it did not 
hurt any of the Chinamen. The explosion 
was so heavy that it did a great smount of 
damage to several stores in the neighbor- 
hood, and especially to some drug stores in 
the same block. On the following day the 
citizens held a. meeting and raised the sum 
of $1500 as a reward for the arrest and con- 
viction of the parties who caused the explo- } 
sion, but up to the present time they have 
| not been able to find the guilty ones. If 

ea wretches should be found there is no 
f A 


oubt they would be lynched by the citi- 
‘The weather at Juneau for the last ten 
days has been quite cold, with the ther- 


From the Daily Colonist, January 26° 


. The Steamers Pinta and Idahe | 
2 _ Arrive at Nanaimo, 


'Sp, Louis EVANGELIST. 
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| has return ed by this steamer much improved 


\Rev. E, COOPER, D.D. - - Editor. 


as ee 

The quartz mill on Douglas island is | 
‘shipping by this steamer seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars in gold bars. Supt. Treadwell 


| in health. Some capitalists arrived by this: 


develop and put up another large quartz 
| million the Bear’s Nest mine, which joins 
_| the Treadwell mine on the north. | 

The governor and marshal have arrived 
to-day from Sitka to investigate the dyna- 
mite explosion. ¥ 

The steamer Idaho has been on the rocks 
twice since she left Nanaimo, but did not 
get much damaged. She ran into the whar, 


it. The steamer sems to be very hard to 
handle while her captain is sick. 


“ht Fort Wrangel and completely destroyed 
{ 
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Education in Alaska. 
The United States Commissioner of | 


- Education, states that by the act of Con- 


‘gress in 1884, providing for a civil gov- 
ernment in Alaska, the Secretary of the 
| Interior was directed to make needful 
| and proper provision for the education 
| of children of school age in that terri- 
tory, without reference to race, until 
such time as permanent provisions 
shall be made for the same, and 
$25,000 was appropriated for this pur- 
pose. This action was taken after a 
delay of seventeen years since the pur- 
chase of that territory. In 1876 the 
Commissioner of education, as the rep- 
resentative of the Department of the 
Interior, gathered some illustrations of 
life in Alaska for the Centennial Expos- 


| ition, which attracted attention and 


awakened an interest in that remote 
portiun of the nation’s public domain. 

In 1877, Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., 
Superintendent of the Home Board of 
Missions for the Rocky Mountain Terri- 
tory, visited the Southeastern portion of 
Alaska, and on the 10th of August of | 


| that year, established the first American 
| school in that section, and placed it in 
| charge of Mrs. A. B. McFarland. Later 


he established schools at Sitka, Haines, 


| Boyd and Jackson, and returning to the 
| States commenced an agitation for 
| arousing the dormant public sentiment - 


in behalf of a Territorial government, 


with better provision for schools. He 
held public meetings in the principal 
cities from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
and delivered lectures upon Alaska. He 
pressed the subject upon the attention of 
the Territorial Committee in Congress, | 
and secured the hearty co-operation of 
missionary societies of the Evangelical 
denominations. In 1882 he delivered a 
lecture before the Department of Super- — 
intendence of the National Educational | 
Association, 60,000 copies of which the 
Burea of Education printed and cir- 


|| culated. Several State Educational So- | 


steamer who are making arrangements to. 


Pg 


coe Aa 


cieties passed strong resolutions asking || — 
Congress to provide a school system for 
Alaska,. These efforts brought thou- 
sands of petitions to Congress, resulting |) 
in passing with great unanimity the bill | 
as recommended by the Commissioner of 
Education and submitted with the en- 
dorsement of the Secretary of Interior, | 
with an appropriation of $50,000 for this 
purpose. } 
With this small amount from the | + 
Government, the educational .work of 
the Territory received official recogni- | 
tion, but was mainly dependent on 
private denominational benevolence for | 
its support. There has been constant 
progress, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion and persecution of unworthy local 
governmental officials, which gives 
promise of a sure foundation for Chris- 
tian Institutions in the near future. 


i THE MORAVIAN. 


BETHLEHEM, PA., FEBRUARY 17, 1886. 


From Washington we have received the “ Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education ” for the 
year 1882-83, and of 872 pages, giving full par- 
ticulars concerning the condition of education 
throughout the country. Of particular interest 
to us is the foot-note on page xlvi, which tells of 
the efforts of Dr. Sheldon Jackson to secure 
schools for Alaska. By his noble perseverance 
and the kind interest of Commissioner Eaton our 
new Mission has received substantial support as | 
an educational agency. : 1 
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, FEBRUARY 6, 1886. 
_—__ EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


Alaska, formerly known as Russian America, was discover- 
'ed (abont ths year 1733) by Vitus Behring, a daring Rus- 
sian fiavigator, who, in the course of his first explorations, 
some years previously, had discovered the strait named after 
him, and proved to the world the separation of the con. 
tinents of Asia and America. 

For fifty years after the Russian occupation, little or no 
attention was given to education by the trading companies 
established in Alaska, and the first primary class was opened 
on Kadiac Island in 1784. A seminary was established at 
(Sitka some years later in which many Creole and native 
priests received their first instruction, and other elementary 
schools were maintained in different parts of the country; 
but the masses of the native population had no educational 
advantages, as none of the Russian missionary stations 
maintained a school except for training the children of the 
clergy. Nearly all these schools were discontinued some 
years previous to the transfer of the country to the United 
States in 1867. 
| It remained for the Home Mission Society of the Presby- \ 


‘government to the United States. 


terian church to pioneer the school-work in behalf of the 
‘natives after the transfer of the territory by the Russian) 


For ten years after the transfer, neither the Government, 
nor private philanthropy made any movement toward lifting 
these people out of their degradation and ignorance. The 
honor of the initial effort in their behalf belongs to Hon. 
Sheldon Jackson,D. D., whois now General Agent of Education 
in Alaska. Since 1877, Dr. Jackson has heen consecrating his 
life to the education and christianizing of the natives of south- 
eastern Alaska, and it is to him more than to any other per- 
son that credit is due for the passage of the organic aet 
‘erecting a civil form of government in the territory, and an_| 
other act of Congress appropriating money for schools. As 
a result of his labors, missions have been maintained at a 
number of points, and boarding and day schools at Sitka, 
Haines, Wrangell, Juneau, and Jackson have been estab 
lished. 

About two years ago, two Moravian missionaries from Penn- 
sylvania established missions in Western Alaska, and the 
Christian churches are beginning to appreciate the import- 
ance of this part of our country as a home mission field. The 
most important school, however, in the territory is. the In- 


dian Industrial and Training School at Sitka, where the na- 
tive children are boarded, clothed, and taught trades, along! 
with the ordinary branches of a common school education. 
Professor William A. Kelly, formerly County Superintendent 
of Jefferson county, Pa., is now superintendent of this in- 
stitution, and Miss Anna R. Kelsey, of Mansfield, Tioga 
county,another prominent Pennsylvania teacher, is the present 
matron. There are almost one hundred native children in the 
institution, and a brighter, happier, more tractable set of 
children than they, would be hard to find. They are exceed- 
ingly quick in taking up any mechanical trade, and are eager 
to learn the ways of the ‘“ Boston people,” as they name all 
Americans. 4 

Miss Maggie Powell, of Crawford county, Pennsylvania, is 
teaching the day school at Sitka, which is patronized by the 
Creole and American children, while Miss Kate A. Rankin, of 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, is teaching the day school 
in the Indian Rancherie. 

/ Prof. George B. Johnston, of Clarion county, Pennsylvania, 
started for Killisnoo, Alaska, on the 15th instant, to open a 
government school at that place for Americans, Russians, Cre- 
oles, and natives. 

It’ will be observed that Pennsylvanians abound as teachers 

"in Alaska, and, what is most gratifying, very flattering reports 
of their efficiency come from those who have witnessed their 
work. 

Devoted and competent helpers are needed for the Sitka 
Training School—one as matron, one sewing-room teacher, 
and one to* take charge of the laundry. The salary for any 
one of these positions is five hundred dollars a year, and a 
faithful, Christian worker could secure a life position. 

Government derives a revenue of more than three hundred 
thousand dollars annually from the seal fur company of Alaska 
alone and can afford to be liberal in providing for the educa- 
tion of the people. A. J. Davis. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


ss 
e 


-ecent intensely “cold wave” has doubtless caused many an one to 
| sigh toe soe warts ar emia; Few, however, of this number would think of 
‘Alaska in such a connection. Spoken of at the time of its purchase as “A 
dreary relic of diplomacy a iittle south of the North Pole,’ it has. since fig- 


| stopping place for Arctic explorers in the last stages of freezation.. To all 4 
has been the ‘Land of valuable snow and merchantable ice, which Nasby 
denominated it. : ‘ 

While this is undoubtedly true of some parts of the vast territory, the fail- 
"ure of the ice company and its subsequent removal from Sitka, because the 
ice was searce and of such poor quality, piver an emphatic refutation to its 
applicability to southeastern Alaska. The climate of this portion of the ter- 
ritory seems to be anever-failing source of surprise to all. 

Even on the Yankton, where in winter it falls to 75 degrees below zero, the 
summers, though short, are warm enough to force violets, buttercups and 
rosebuds to twice their usual size. Lieut. Schwatka tells us: ‘During hot 
days on the wide open river—singular as it may seem so near the Arctic Cir- 
cle—-the sun would strike down from overhead with a blistering effect and a 
-bronzing effect from its reflection in the dancing waters that made one feel 
as if he were floating on the Nile, Congo or Amazon, or anywhere except in 
the very shadow of the Arctic Circle.” 


Has been engaged by 


“BHE BUSINESS MEN'S ASSOCIATICN 


To give a lecture ou her experience and observation d\ir- 
_ ing the two last seasons in this wondesful land. The lecture 
__is for the 


| And will be given in the High School Hall on 


| 
| 
. General Admission 35 cents. 


Scholars’ Tickets, 25 cents. 


~ 


COVENTRY CENTRE. 


—Miss Emma Shaw delivered her lec- ahs 

ture on Alaska mentioned in the last 

jissue of the GLEANER before an audience 
_jthat filledthe chapel. The speaker com- 
menced by a statement of the geograph- 
" ical divisions of the country and a brief 
mention of its qualities of climate and 
soil and the variety and extent ofits min- 
eral resources and seal and other fish- 
eries, The general appearance of the coun- 
try and people, their habits and peculiar 
customs were very finely described. The au- 
dience found ample cause to respect and ad- 
mire the courage of the lecturer who had 
twice visited our far-away province as well as 
her unsusual skill in condensing and explain- 
ing the results of her extensive and careful 
research and observation. The Glose of her 
trip in Glacier Bay ‘‘in the land of the mid- 
night sun” amid a solitude disturbed only by 
| wild birds and the continuous breaking off of 
|icebergs was very graphically portrayed. 
The vessel lay before a wall of ice five hun- 
dred feet high and nearly three miles long 
at the water’sedge,it being the end ofa frozen 
river several miles wider a little bick from 
the sea. The lecturer exhibited and ex- 

oy _ | plained an extensive and interestlng collec- 

oan, YY : | tion of articles made and used by the natives ‘ 
oo ies and procured by herfrom them, Thelecture 
amply proved the advantages and profits ob- sie 
_ tained by the purchase of Alaska by the =| 

United States. ip 


ured in the pepular mind as agigantic iceberg, good for nothing save as #— 


Benefit of the High School Grounds, 


ae 


‘Friday Even’g, Feb. 12th, at 8 p.m. 


URDAY. FEBRUAR’ 


ered at the Postoffice as second 


A NOVEL AND DESER 


ALASKA AND CALIFO 


> A corporation is now organi 
purpose of building and operat 
Hotels “Phe Loring” at Riverside 
fornia, aud **The Riverside’’ a 
- Alaska. 
As something unique in the se 
hotel keeping, we give the origina 
-moters views as detailed to us 
though almost staggered at the n 
of the scheme, must concede a 
bility of success, ata 
‘Mr. Max Pracht, ‘manager 
Alaska Salmon Packing & F 
pany of Loring, Alaska, has ust 
turned from a visit to Riverside, 
beautiful, where in connection wi 
©, O. Perrine, a Chicago ca it 
_ maple sugar fame, and Mr. H. 


ist, of Riverside, the proje 
_ over and a plan of operation 
About three miles from 


\ 


ing up against a peak of local fam 
overluoking the valley of t 
Ana, from an elevation of se 
dred feet, lies a gentle sloping 
of about two hunudred acres, : 
be a ae My 
ing a distinct view of the ano 
peaks of San Jacinto, San Bernard 
Old Grayback and Cucamongo. 


| 


| 


proportions: 
down its tre 


her's “Bay” as gock” the 
nd, protected from even ihe 
chidings of Alaska’s mellifluous breezes, 
ith its “‘armfal of cosy islands, "so de- 


“Point, so deftly concealing but n nearer re- 
-vealivg the cascade over whieh rash the | 
waters of Lake Adorable, the most eu- 
| chanting of all of nature’s mirrors, 80 
‘named while Miss Dora Miller in com- 
‘pany with the Senator her father, and 
her amiable mother, was floating over its 
pelineid bosom, admiring the rush and 
‘the flash of the silvery sides of countless 
thousands of salmon, on their way to 
their epawning grounds above tue falls 
pick carry the: clear gold “waters ‘of } 


4 above the point where it has worn 
way out of the rocky walle that 


| quiet nook called Fresh Water rm 
where on a gentle moss. and fern covered 


bes brighten the advent of ee 
here agen g will refresh the a | 


their pleasure dnd convenience, thu 


a beneficient ovzan voyage, and a smo 


Fur Company, 


Lin made from the best Hnstern 


invigorating Sea, and heals fal 
vitalizing air and pure spa 


ng at either end 2s long as may suit 


curing in addition to the peculiar 


to be derived from a sojourn in 
taly of American, or evergreen Ala ska 
unrufiled ride over the unrivalled inland | 
waters of Alaska, a trip without parallel, 
as isevidenced by the ever “increasing | 
tide of health and pleasure seeking ex- | 


-eursionists which throng the steamers of 


the Pacific Coast Steamship pee 
luring the greater part of each year, 

We hope this enterprising novelty will | 
-meet with suecess as it undoubtedly will 
f it 4 sufficient epee and cnere Yan 


&. Sayimill Noveliy. 


Plans are now being propared for hie pro- 
posed new sawmill to bee ere ees at Loring 
Alaska, for the Al 


features in mill in 
improvements in steam bolle ‘8, whica de- 
Serves attention, 

The mill is + 


island, w 
towards 
of Naka 
inlet almost circular) i 
half a mile at its grea 
mill so built will thus have at 

or more vessels at eithe d, and wil! have 
in the cove a natural boom for logs. 

Though there is ample w p 
mated: at 200 horses) in 
tumbles into the cove at its 
is thought better to put st: 
rather than carry the water the distance o 
about half a mile to the mill looaged at the 
southeast apex. 

The mill is to be a band-saw mill, with al! 
the necessary adjuncts, with 
several Blanchard lathes, deg 
out oars, bannisters, and other ; 
ticles, for which the peouliar close « 
‘tough and tenacious yellow cedar of Alaska 
is especially wall adapted 6 ‘experiments hay- 
ing proved the superior s strength and lightness 
of an oar made’from thi 


be 


it 


the addition’of 


ened fo turi 


seein ber over those 
swamp ash, 
whilo the offal'can be put to profitable use 
in making standard styles of stair rails, bal- 
lusters, net floats, ete. 

There is to be very little chafting or belt 
ing in this mill, as nearly; every tool will 
have its own Westinghouse’ engine, which 
will be coupled direct whenever practicable 
thus doing away with the present system of 


“line shafting and its attendant evils entirely. 


The saving in material, friction, oil and 
supervision is estimated to_cover the extra 
cost of the small independent engines, while 
the ease and facility with which one part of 
the mill can be run while all the others may 
be at rest, is a very important consideration, 
second only perhaps to the one other, which 
is, that any Siwash of ordinary intelligonoe 
can attend to his engine and machine, with 
no interference and only cups ot 


ion. 2. ~~ go 


~ The consideration of safety is su 


benefit and as an adjunct to a “inechanical 


| the Yukon fever has been raging, and 
| three weeks ago some fifty-four miners 


y the way of new buildings since ¢ 


Steam is to be furnishod by a ‘ba 
plain cylinder boilezs with conical 


any desire to save fuel, as the abund 
the latter about 2 sawmill is more a 
of annoyance than of profit. : 
Work is to be began at an carly day, ; 
it is expected ‘that 4 profitable marke 
nearly its entire output will be found 
Torritory. The labor is to he 
_tirely drawn from native source 


training ‘school, to he erected at Loring by 


the Department of the Interior “Bureau of 


Education, it is principally (intended. An 
agreement between Sheldon dackson, Esq., 
agent for the Department in Alaska, and 


- Mr. Max Pracht, calis for the aggregation of 


the three native villages now located at 
Skowls, Tongass and Cape Fox, at Loring— 
a more desirable snd central. point, and 
where employment in the various depart 
ments of the fishery and mill cam be had for 
a large number of intelligent and in ystri- 
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| MANNING PROSPECTS IN THE 


NORTH, 


A Suneau Correspondent Di- 
lates on the Opening of 


the Senson. 


To THE Hprror:—The steamer Mex-: 
ico reached this place in four days from } 
Nanaimo. The trip, with good. weather 
and agreeable companions, was a pleasant 
one. Many were bound for the Yukon, | 
and from their sturdy looks and deter- 
mined manner, and individuality sticking 
out in every lineament of their faces, I 
would say that if there is any gold on the 
Yukon a goodly share of it will have to || 

*“come out of. thar,” as the Missourian 
would ‘say. 


THER Past WINTER 


has been a prev)” .ough one, with a great 
deal of snow, pretty low down on the 
mountains yet. Up to the present time 


oI 


took their departure to the new gold 
field on Stewart river, a branch of the 
Yukon. They go from here to Chileat, 
75 miles above Juneau; from there they 
pack across the mountains, 35 mile 
where they strike a chain of lakes that 
empty into the Pelly river; whence wit 
boats and rafts they proceed furthe 
about 350 miles, win they reach tle! 
Yukon. Floating down that river they | 
reach the mouth of the Stewart river, the, 
location of the newgold field.: The 


CHILCAT TRIBE OF INDIANS, 


whose village is near the place where th y 
start across the mountains, are reaping 
rich harvest in packing their outfits across 
at $10 and $16 per 100 pounds, — Each. 
minér carries six months rations and iS 
tools, gun and ammunition, with him, | 
making over 300 pounds each. Ab 
twenty five leave here on Saturday f 
that destination, and more will fo 
in May. 

JUN BAU 


has nearly doubled her improv eme} 


last, and several new business house 
started. Douglas. City, on Douglas 
d, nearly opposite Juneau ‘ahd a 
itoine, oa ofa mile above th 


y, April 13 | 


ea 
— 


LAND IN ALASKA. 


Under this caption this morning’s Chronicle 
has a characteristic monologue in which appears 
the following misstatement of facta; ‘* At the 
same time it is clear that Congress onght to take 
measures to throw open the mainland of Alaska to’ 
settlement. As it stands it is'the private demesne 
of the Alaska Commercial Company, and practic- 
ally no one can take up land therein, or even settle 
therein, withont the consent of that. corporation, 
There is nothing to prevent any one going to 
Alaska if he chooses. But when hoe gets there he 
will find that he can neither move from the point 
where he lands, nor sell the fish or game he catches, 
nor buy food without the consent of the Alaska 
Commercial Company. The Directors of that cor- 
poration are the supreme lords of the soil, just as 
| the Hudson’s Bay Company used to be thesupreme 

lord of the soil east of Alaska, and as the Hast 

India Company used to be the supreme lord of the 

soil of British India. This is all wrong..”’ 

The last four words are italicised by myself, 

j} and they convey 4 fairly truthful impression on 
)| the entire article of which they are part, leaving 
\} aside the want of geographical knowledge im- 
. plied by the article, as defining that portion of 
. Alaska over which the Alaska Commercial Com- 
| pany hus jurisdiction by virtue of its contracts 
} 


=e. 


ith the American and Russian Governments, it 
needs only a few words to convince the thinking 
reader that thereis some animus behind such a 
clear perversion of the facts. 

That portion of Alaska, habitable and accessi- 
ble, lying south of 58 degs. 30 min. and east of 
187 degs.,, and known as the Pan Handle of 
Alaska, containing 90 per cent. of the population 
of the entire Territory, and embracing within its 
limits all of the arable and nearly all of the 
lumber land of Alaska, does not containa single 
station of the Alaska Commercial Company, nor 
do they own or claim within that area a single 

| trading station, a foot of land, a water right, or 
a fishing privilege, Any citizen of the United 
States can locate and operate trading posta, fish- 
eries, etc, open mines or clear lands for agricul- 
| taral purposes, subject to the laws of the United 
States as applied to the Territory, and the Alaska 
Commercial Company will not interfere nor at- 
tempt to prevent. 
| General John F. Miller, a man whose character 
and standing not even the Chronicle dared asperse 
in life, and who was followed to his last resting- 
place in Laurel Hill by many thvusands of sin- 
cere mourners not long ago—the man who in life, 
- and while President of the corporation which, in 
common with many other Pacific Coast enter- 
| prises, seems to have incurred the displeasure and 
stirred up the enmity of the Chronicle—while on 
his tour of Alaskain 1885, and during the time | 
when, as the guest of Lieutenant Clover of the 


U. 8. 8. Patterson, spent several days in and 
around Naha Bay, where the Alaska Salmon Pack- 
ing and Fur Company has a post and fishery, and 
} in reply to a direct question as to why he did not 
enter claims for locations or connect himself with 
some already established, said to me: ‘It is the 
} policy of the Alaska Commercial Company not to 
} meddle with or haye direct communication with 
any enterpricoin §, fi, Alaska. Their interests 
were centered principally in the Seal Islands, 
folly 1,000 miles to the westward, and they had 
no desire to spread their influence or invest their 
| capital elsewhere in Alaska,’’ ’ 
| I have been in business in Loring, Alaska, $for 
three years, and I know much of the ‘ lay of the 
land” generally, and I have as yet failed to find a 
single merchant (who did not have illegal stiug- 
gling propensities in the direction of the Seal 
Talanie) nor any other well-informed resident of 
Alaska, who has voiced or would voice such stuff 
as is contained in the Chronicle of to-day. 
» The Northwest Trading Company is a corpora- 
tion largely engaged in fishing, the production of 
) fish-oil at their immense establishment at Killis- 
sing one of the leading Alaskan industries, 
1 rthy of commendation, and 
ph’s bill for the enabling of 
to buy, pay for and own the 
h their works, stores and dwell- 
. very per bill,” 


i 


'. 


efore star 


service has bee 


xpected immigre . 
ee ho iron and copper mining 


pt. Gard- 
ner, arrived this morning, 10 days from 
Sitka, Alaska. She reports reaching Har- 
risburg Feb. 27th, making a passage of 
twenty days from Seattle, thirteea of 
which were passed at anchor in different 
harbors of the inland waters of Alaska 
and British Columbia, on account of 
stormy weather. As no news had reached 
Alaska since her first departure from 
here, Jan. 9:h, she was given up as lost. 
She left Harrisburg March 2d. Capt. 
Gardner reports a stormy pagsage. The 
Leo took the outside route down the 
coast.—P. T. Argus. 


| THE ALASKAN FUR-TRADE. 


\s 


tj y Indians, and simply converted inti 
the companies who purchased t 


“have it printed, but there is 
preparing for anjexodus of 


| It had het been supposed tha: 


' attempt to secure an approp 


| ate has already adopted resolution 


| and two volumes by Captain Hoo 


echnical defence will t 


Wi Ate Peg oar 
HG. Cir'g Pood: 
- Government Literature 
Wasnineton, May 26.—Se ato. 
reported from the Printing Commi 
print areport of the signals 
Alaska. Thereport is a very: 
the Smithsonian Institute 


é 


Congress to printing so much abo 

printing office, for instance ; 
document by Sheldon Jackson, D. 
to have the title of general agent © 
States, which is devoted to educatic 


‘education in Alaska, and judgin; 
ments just made by Governor 


there, it might be inferred that a 
would be all that was necessary. But 


with expensive cuts. Dr. Jackson hi 
a previous work on a similar subject. 


copies each of three reports on 
Turner, one by Nelson, and the third 
Schwatka’s report, a large book, wel 
illustrations, wes published early i 


; 
cruise ot the Corwin in Alaskan wa’ 


Gevernor Swinesford Unable te Make the 
Inquiries Asked for by Congress, 

Wasnineton, April2.—The President to- 

day sent to the house of representatives the 


been printed with maps and illustwations. 
are four other reports on Alaska prin 


report of Governor Swinesford of Alaska in 
regard to the operations of the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company. The governor says there 
is no such company as the Alaska Seal and | 
Fur Company, into whose operation he is 
directed to inquire, and he supposes the 
Alaska Commercial Company is the 


$$ Serer 


corporation which Congress had in 
mind, bat doubts whether he has 
under the law any right to 


inquire into the affairs of this company. He 
is inclined to believe that no definite re- | 
sults can be attained through an inquiry 
made from that quarter. As nearly as he 
could ascertain from this distance, there is 
no just complaint against the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company in eonnection with its 


allhe can learn that its reputed monopoly | 


the Intention of Congress to have inquiry 
made into the affairs of the company that 
a vessel be provided ‘by the United States 
to transport him to the islands and other 
places required 40 be visited. 


Ageless Lire Woes 
WJar— 3, 73 SG 


A Revenue Cutter After Two Sichooners | 


per: 


from Alaska. 


preparation. \..4 far'g Fothes m he 


BOOMING ALASKA. 


See 


Mining Centre. 


—-— 


Fabulous Value of the Quartz | 


Mines L850 
Charles Hallock, in a recent article on 
‘‘Alaska’s Mineral Wealth,” says that the 
largest stamp mill in the world is how in 
active operation on Douglas island, oppo- | 
site Juneau, and is turning out $60,000 
bullion per month. It carries 120 stamps | 
and works the whole year round. The] 
ore comes right out of the side of the 
mountain, which rises abruptly from the 
ocean, and is shot down an inclined plane 
to the stamp mill, where it is treated, and 
vessels drawing twenty feet of water can 
lie right alongside the rocks of the natu— | 
ral shore and receive their freight not a} 
hundred yards from the mill. The primi- 
tive forest clothes the slopes of the meun- 
tain from base to summit, and fuel is all 
around in intimate proximity. No plant 
of such value was ever erected or operated 
atso cheapacost. It is said the outlay 
was $500,000, and that $16;000,000 has 
been refused for the property. It isa 
low-grade ore, yielding $5 to $100 per 
ton of quartz. No stock is for sale. The’ 
first gold brick came out last July and 
weighed 297 ounces. In August the out- 
put was equal to $60,000, and the mill is | 
uow reported to be running up to $75,000, 
with improving prospects. It is said that 


SENATOR JONES OF NAVADA, 
who is one of its principal stcckholders, 
is adding $250,000 a year to his income | 
from its output. Right alongside of this | 
mine, in continuation of the same ledge 
or formation, is the Treadwell claim, | 
owned largely by San Francisco parties, 
which is supposed to aoe rich in 


re. Its shares are ata very high pre- 
nium, although the mine is not develop- 


ed. Next year “sapere will be set up ; ui, 
by some one on a scale i ( f 

Y EQUAL 10 THE DOUGLAS PLANT, he pres uieriary Servet, 
On the mainland, just across the channel 
from Douglas island and six miles back \ 
from the shore, in the heart of the moun- OSs ae 
tains, is Silver Bow Basin, where there. 
are stores, blacksmith aly boarding 
houses and tenements for a large commu- 
nity engaged in placer mining, who turn 
out $20,000 bullion every month from May 


ae. 
| ISSUED HVERY THURSDAY. 

| 

| 


to October. ‘The altitude is 80 high that 
the winters are very long. The lower 
mountains, however, are ordinarily oo 
enough of snow for prospecting in April, 
HERE ARE SCORES OF SLUICES, 
expensive viaducts and hydraulic appar~ 
atus, “rasters,’ hose, pans aud iron or” 
duits ten inches in diameter In place a 
over the basin and up the sides of the in-| 
closing mountains te the very snow ne | 
Several tunnels have been driven into t | 
quartz ledges, which yield a fair supply of 
gold. Claims have been staked out] 
everywhere. Lead of the richest kind - 
found in big nuggets, as well as gold. i 
have myself broken open large chunks 0 
quartz which seemed to promise apthings 
and been surprised at the richness of | 
ir revelations. ; e 
aehe first discovery of gold in the ie 
ity of Sitka was made by a soldier nee 
Doyle, in 1871. a Bete bringer Le 
eae were found at 1ne tert ontene 


.. THE EVENING STAR, | 


estes 


WASHINGTON: 


HORACE M. SIMMONS, M. D., Publisher and Proprietor. | 


Address all communications to THE PR 
SERVER 48 N. Charles Street, Baltimore Md. 


BALTIMORE, MAY 20, 1886. 


FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, 


[Our Special Correspondent.] 


looking after (among other things) his con- 
firmation by the Senate. Let us hope the 
Senate will carefully consider all charges 
affecting his capacity or integrity. The 
brief experience with Alaska officials seems 
to demonstrate that unless they are men of 
the highest character they lapse in a short 
time into semi-barbarism, and, while Alaska 
may not be the most desirable place for a 
Federal appointee, the Nation’s duty to the 
natives, and to the churches that are mak- 
ing human and patriotic, as well as relig- 


Governor Swynford, of Alaska, is here || 


ie ‘ 6. | ; 5 i 
WEDNESDAY.......... pele ceeeceens May 26, 1886. | »}ious efforts for the elevation of the Alaskan, || 
“GROosBY S. NOV WS... cece BELCOR. demands that the best men only be sent 
ie there as officers. It is feared that the Pres- 


\ 


' UAIGASKEA | 
4 Gov. Swineford, of Alaska; Mr. Turner, of the 
‘| signal service bureau, and Mr, Danl, of the; 
‘Teoast survey, addressed the House committee) 


on territories to-day in advocacy of the right of | 


| Ajaska to a full territorial form of government, 
aan ite right of ownership ot land, Mr. 
Elliott, representing the Alaska Commercial 
eolupaby, opposed the proposition, taking the 
ground that the majority of the jnhabitants 


wore Indians and uneducated. He too, how- || 


ever, desired the privilege of owning land, 


; 
| Ee ee 


“THE EVENING STAR. 


WASHINGTON: 


byterian Board of Home Missions and the 


sent missionaries to Alaska, acting on a 
rule of non-interference in political mat 
ters, are not using their influence to secure 
the very best men for Federal officers in 
that Territory. There are now ten school- 
stations established in Alaska, and at six 
additional points schools are ordered and 
provision made for opening them. While 
mest of these are in southeast Alaska, four 
stations in the Aleutian Islands are from 


THURSDAY Lie SUA Bune May 27. 1886. | 1,000 tte 1.800; mnilesbncarigiiduelwese lage 
CROSEY 8, NOYES... ccc Faitor. | Sitka, and the Moravian and Episcopal 


) ‘q Capitol Topics, 

| THE ALASKA COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 

Mr. Henry W. Elliott having been incorrectly 
reported yesterday as representing the Alaska 
Commercial company in opposition to a pend- 
ing billin the House committee on territories, 
Writes to THE STaRas follows: ‘On the con- 
trary, I represented the Alaska Commercial 
company as being wholly indifferent to the 
essage or non-passage of the billin question. 

speak by authority.” Mr. Turner, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, did not advocate the 
right of Alaska to a territorial form of govern- 


Oring did advocate the right of ownership 
nd, 


missions near the Yukon river country are 
more than 2,000 miles distant from Sitka. 
The preperty plant of these mission stations, 
the lives of the employees, and the mainte- 


‘nance of the cenfidence of and restraint 


over the natives, all are largely in the keep- |) 
ing of good, honest, sensible officers. For 
these reasons, if the President inadvertent- 
ly makes a bad appointment, the Senate 
should refuse to confirm him. 

On an appeal from the Police Court the 


_law closing barber shops on the Sabbath has 


been sustained. 

The New Yerk Avenue church announces 
that they propose to make repairs on their 
building to the amount of $10,000 during 
the coming summer. 

The Rey. R. H. Fleming, of Woodstock, 
Va., has been offered and accepts the charge 
of the Gurley and Bethany Missions of the 
New York Avenue church. 

The commencement exercises of the theo- 
logical department of Howard University 
will be held in the Central Presbyterian 
church, Friday evening, May 28th, at 8/) 
o'clock. The graduating class numbers 15. || 
The examinations are now progressing. 

The oleomargarine interests are making |, 
quite a fight against the law taxing imita- 
tion butter ten cents per pound. Petitions 
for and against the law are being received 


Episcopal and Moravian Boards that hay 


(ar ee 
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ESBYTERIAN OB- | 


a 


a 


| 
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in large numbers by Congressmen. 


|| finds the situation but little changed. B. 
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Granp Rapins, Turspay, May 4. 


IN HOT WATER. 


Me Arrives at Washington and Denies 
Everything and Says He Will 
Prosecute Carroll, 


Wasuinaton, May 3.—Gov. Swineford is 
here and called on Secretary Lamar this 
morning. He denies all. charges made 
against him. Regarding the charges as to 
his use of money at New Orleans, he says 
the other Commissioners, Wm. B, Moran, 


| Edward Kanter and G, Chase Godwin, have 


made a report to the Senate committee 
which clears him, Further, he will go to 
Michigan soon and make a report to the 
proper authorities there, showing that he 


paid out much more money for the State 
than he received. As to F. D. Carroll, of 
Grand Rapids, who first made these charges. 
Swineford says he will ascertain if Car- 
roll swore to the statement of account 
which he submitted to the _ state. 
If he did he will have him © arrested 
for perjury. Swineford has a word to say 
about his letter to the department about the 
missionary Sheldon Jackson, which raised 
such arow. Senators and other public men 
bave, he says, been deceived in Jackson, 
who is an old fraud with but three or four 
friends in the territory, and.they are as use- 
less as himself. The best people in Alaska, 
Swineford says, are pleased with his admin- 
istration of affairs and are ready to endorse 
him through thick and thin. 

Swineford has a St. Paul paper that 
charges he had written his first report on 
the steamer, before arriving at Sitka; and 
that be drew drafts for salary on the 
treasury which were not honored. These 
things, he says, are willful lies, easily dis- 
proved, if necessary. It has also been 
stated that Swineford was drunk on the cars 
going west and insulted conductors and 
passengers. He says heis hardly surprised 
at such silly charges after the others, but 
that like the rest, they are lies. i 
_ He has some fine mineral specimens with 
him and says he will return to Alaska and . 
mine whether he is confirmed or not. Don. 
M. Dickinson is here to aid him in obtain- 
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yo Governor of all toe Alaskas, is hg 
fit boom for his territory 
Py ee! i 


Entered as Mail Matter of the Second Class. 


Company, Fred. G. Berger, Pres’t. i 


. it? be has appropriated. 
‘al 


ing the confirmation, ‘6 : 


a The third week of the strike or lock-out 
_||for shorter hours in the building trades } 


| among the clas ‘at Washington. 


fp 


| that favored Tegion as to impede navigation, 


|ersor of Alaska, has at last, attempted to ex- | 
| plain what he did with 


| Buf, such an explanation! It is enongh to 


| hundred and fifiy was paid to Davis for expen- 
|ges incurred in traveling over the Northern 


c 


| the statement that the fisb are 69 numerous in 


‘and itis possible thet before he leaves Wasb- 
“ington be will ask for an appropriation to re- 
move the obstruction. Ths Governor is wise 
to make his Oasiaught upon our national law- 
“Inakers in the height of the fishing season. 

| ET 


| WHERE 1S THAT CASH 
| A.P. Swineford, nominated to ba Governor | 
of Alaska, by the President, is now in Wash 
‘ington. Itis charged by citzens of Misbigan 
that prevous to bis appointmeat as Governor, 
and while acting as Commissioner to the New 
Orleans Expoaltiun, he stoie and appropriated 
to bis own use #750 of money belonging to 
the peaple of the State. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of the state after a careful investigation 
or the subject reported $0 Goy. Alger that the 
charge is substantially oorrect. 

Swineford’s mission to Washingt n wis de 
clared to be to answer this charge. Has he doue 
so? Has be explained in any particular where 
one single dollar of the $750 he admits having 
bed has gone? if behas nebody knows it. 

His only reply appe r3 to be that Michigan 
haa no right to call him to account if be did 
steal it Bat the Attorney Genera! said in bis 
report that it was Michigan money. Now, 

what is golngto be done about i? If Swineford 
| can give a satisfactory explanation of the usx 


~ He makes | 


‘| weeks stay ut of the exbi 
~ | 8150; and about $75 for expenses incurred in 


he made of this money, he owes li to himself 
and his party to do so, and if he canuot he’ 
should be prosecuted and compealisd to dis- 
| gorge. Swiaeford is in Washington, appar- 
| ently trying to turn public atteution from the 
mission which took him there by telling fabu- 
lous steries about Alaska. Governor Alger is 
apparantly s0 engrossed ia Swineford’s yarns 
that he takes no action, and the probability ep- 
pears to be that through the duplicity of the 
one acd the carelessness of the other Swine- 
ford’s character will be whitewashed and he 
be permitted to enjoy the benefits of the cash 
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~ SWINEFORD’S EXPLANATION. | 
A.P, Swineford, by the grace of Prealdent 
OV-_ 


Cleveland and the United States Senate, G 


$750 of State | 
funds which for near o years has stood 
charged against him and not accounted for. 


Mmakea black mule blush crimsen. A dispatch 
sent out to the press from Washington gives |’ 
the following as his explanation: 


“Of the 85,000 confided to me only $1,006 
was expended under instractions from the 
Board of Commissioners in seearing exhibits 
from the Northern Peninsula. I answered the 
enarge in effi iavit filed in the Senate, in which 
I gave as nearly as possible an itemizad state- 
mont of expenditures for tie #1000. Two 


Peninsuia. I piid oat of the balance and my 
Own pocket abvut $860. Of this amount $125 
was for the payment of «xpenzes from Mar- 
quette to New Orleans to arrange for sp»ce, 
At least twelve trips were made from Mar- 


| quettc to Grand Rapida and Detroit at about 


$30 each, about $50 for two trips to Chicago, 


|also on the business of the Commission an: 


not including railroad fare, another trip to 


ghieago, and bills during the week there on 
acoount of the miscarriage of part of the ex 
nibit, #59; a trip over the State with ether 
members of the Commission disposing of 
bonis, $850; trip to Ne rlea 


. 


| talezraphing, postage, express, freight, etc. | 

L have not the checks, wich are vouchers, 
with me, but believe tuey are in Marquette 
and will look them up.” eh 

1s it possible that A. P. Swineford, as he 
| states, ever made the above statenent uader 
oath? What will not aman do fora paliry| 


twelve trips from Marq iette to Grand Baplis | 
and Detroit. Fortunately others know some- | 


The fact is he was in Grand Rapiis oaly once, 
and that was on the 20th of August, when he 


| State Convention. After the coavention was over 


Democratio 
bragged that he had #3000 of Peter White,s> 
| money in his pocket to get him (White) elect. | 
ed delegate at large to the Obicage convention. 
Swinetord got the position himself, but 
whether it oost $8,000 or not the WOBLD Gan- 
not say, Swioeford was agala ia Detroit Sep- 
tember 16. and twice afierward to attend 
meetings of the Commission and that is all. 
In is weil that he does net include raflroad fare 
in tae expens’s of his Chicago trips, as he 
traveled on piseaa wherever he went, as did 
‘| the other members of the Commission. 

Another item of expense was 50 
for a trip over the state with other 


members of the Commission. The fact 
is be was nos with Mossrs. Moraa and 
Kanter when they made tasir trips ever the 
state, as either of those geatlemen will prob- 
ably testify. For his trip to Now Orleans and 
two week’s expenses the voaciers at Lansing 
show that he was piid ‘50. (The fact ls he was 
\there.only two days). How did he minage to 
spend $150, legitimately in sacha trip, when 
all he ad to pay was his hotel fare. Odher 
Commissioners Went there and spent as much 
tine for one-sixth of the amount. They prob- 


Ce ee 


Jing, express, etc., is ail moonshine, as all 
telegrams were frauked by the Hxposition 
Management; Swineford pever seat an ounce 


was prepaid. Tue yoachars at Lansing show 
that Mc. Davis paid the freight on everything 
sent from the Uppsr Peninsula, To show the 
uiter tidiculousness of bis claims let it be re- 
membered that Swineford did almost nothing, 
for the Commissioa and spant $860, while 
Commissioner Godwin was busy ali the Fal, 
attended all the meetings of the C mmissiva, 
went to New Orieaas and spsntiseveralm saths, 
had men in his employ there whom he had to 
| pay, and yet the vouchera show that he oaly 
drew about $600. Tha plain fact is that the 
acceptance of any such explanation from Swine. 
ford by the Senate Committee was an ouirag- 
eous whitewashing business. [i was part oi 
ths provess of setting up a whited sepulcher oi 
rottenness for Gevernor of Alaska, Very can- 
veniently for himself S winsferd as he explains 
did not have the cheoks es vouchers tor the 
payment of these sums With him. It smited 


they Will remain 9¢ Marquette er som» other 
place so the public will never eee them. Tas 
fact is they existonly in Swineford’s imagina 
tion, but they probably answered the porpose 
of biind/olding a senate Committee that chose 
to hide its eyes that it shoul i not see. 
DEE A 


SSeampoart Eat! 


THE GOVERNOR'S DILEMMA. 
‘|| shows that the officials at Sitka have learned 
to estimate Swineford at his real value, and 80 
estimating, they probably want as little to do 
with him as possible, The dispatch says: 

_| “Although confirmed by the Senate as Gov- 
ernor ef Alaska, A. P.Swineford is not se su- 


premely happy as might be supposed. 
first place he bas been here nearly two months 


I] 


i 


| office? y Mr. Swineford says he made at least | 
thing about thatas weil aa Mr. Swineford. | 


came here as adelegate to the Democratic | — 


he spent one day with the Commisslon. He | Ap 
was in Datroit June 17, a8 a delegate to the ite 
convention and while there 


|probably did not use as much Now| 
Orleans taglefoot as Swineford did, | 
|nowever. Tae $75 spent for telegraph. | 


of express away, and everything that cams ; 


him better to leave them at Marqaeibay Azad | 


The following from a Washington dispatch | ~ 


Inthe — 


| 


| 
| 


laboring with Congress to ive some needed 


| 


to Alaska for several moaths after his appoint- \ 


troller of the currency has taken away $425 


legislation “for the far-off territory ever which 
he has presumably the bonor to preside, The 
Committes of Congress are slow, and matters 
do not progress as rapidly aud satisfactorily as 
possible. Then again, the Democratic Oon- | 


3wineford’s pay account, because he did not ge |) 


ment, ‘ : Fea ind" 
Hreshyterian Hauer, 


WEEKLY RECORDER. 


Founded July 5, 1814. 


PITTSBURGH, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2, 1836, 


Tue U. 8. Senate has recently printed an 
illustrated report by Dr. Sheldon Jackson on 
Education in Alaska, as ‘‘Senate Executive 
Document, No, 85.”’ The report can be had 
free, upon application to Congressmen, It 
is a document of 93 pages, with two large 
maps of Alaska and about twenty engrav- 
ings giving some idea of the scenery of that 


arctic region and the appearance of its na- | 
tive population, It will do more; it will | 
show how much they need the light and lib- || 


erty of the Gospel, how great the privations 


| and hardships of the devoted missionaries 


who have consecrated themselves to the self- 
denying work of spreading that Gospel, and 
how devilish the hostility of its enemies to- 


ward those who seek to raise the ignorant | 


and debased from their deep degradation. 
As moral monsters, the educated white hea- 
then far surpass the besotted dusky natives. 


The benighted Eskimo is a higher type of 


man than the enlightened (!) debauchee, 


The Observer. 


37 Park Row, New Yors. 


June 3, 1886. 


= 


Rey. Dr. Sheldon Jackson's Report on 
Education in Alaska, issued by the Govy- 


ernment, richly illustrated with maps, || 


photographs and engravings, while pre- 


senting the facts about education in Alaska, || 
will greatly promote education about] 
Alaska. It is a calamity to obtain territory || 


from Russia or any other civilized power, 


and then neglect it or maltreat it, so that |) 
its inhabitants are worse off than under || 
their former masters; Dr. Jackson has || 


been indefatigable and courageous in pros- 


ecuting his work for this region, and this || 
document is a valuable compendium of || 


(| what has been accomplished. 


| 
} 
| 


_|tion in Alaska. Twenty-fi 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 38, 1886. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The United States Senate has-recently 
published an illustrated report on educa- 
tion in Alaska, by Rev. Sheldon Jackson 
D. D., general agent of education in 
Alaska. It is Senate document num- 
ber 85, and can be had = free 
upon application to members of Con- 
gress. The amount of information it 
contains in regard to that country re- 
lating to its resources and the condi- 
tion of society and its needs make it 
valuable, especially for those who desire 
to comprehend the great work to be 
done for the civilization of the Indians. 
Dr. Jackson has accomplished a vast 
amount of good in his pioneer work for | 
that far-off region, and notwithstanding | 
the official persecution; by which he was 
embarassed he has gained the confidence 
of the department of education at 
Washington and now holds such official 
relations to the government as will 
greatly enlarge his usefulness. The 
Home Board never had such opportuni- 
| ties on the frontier as now and we hope 
Mission stations and schools will follow | 
the more than energetic movements of | 

this Nestor of the great company in the | 
| Home Missionary field. : 


| 
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REPORT ON EDUCATION IN ALASKA. With Maps and Ilus- 
trations, By Sheldon Jackson, U. S. General Agent of 
Education in Alaska. 1886, 


In a pamphlet of less than one hundred pages the 
General Agent of Education in Alaska has presented con. | 
siderable valuable information on the country, the people, 
the state of society and civilization in, about, and distant 
from the villages and trading posts and the coast. He. 
speaks in terms of unmeasured commendation of the) 
salutary effect of the introduction of manual and industrial 
training into the schools of the natives. The pamphlet con- 
tains many interesting illustrations, among which may be 
mentioned as especially commendable, a group of Eskimo, 
boys and girls, uncivilized, Eskimo family, uncivilized and | 
civilized, traveling with bidarka, a map of Alaska, and a! 
map of southeastern Alaska. 


Ubon cre Jraegmee ham ; 
gree =r 


URNAL OF EDUGAT 


Tuere is cause for sincere regret at the failure of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the National House of 
Representatives to make nf usual provisions for educa- 


Vv 


thousand dollars was appro- 
ete I sO 


qe ee eee 


embarassed he has gained the confidenc 
of the department of education at 
_ /Washington and now holds such official 
: y relations to the government as will 
on the good faith of the government, will be left out of] ree RR eae | mlb: ale 
a 5 be thousand miles from home. The Recs ties on the frontier as now and we hope 
i ers of the country, supervisors, and all friends of ed-| Mission stations and schools will follow 
ucation, ought to interest themselves enough in this matter the more than energetic movements of 
to exert some influence with their friends in Congress a 


this Nestor of the great company in the 
the representative from their district. Home Missionary field. 
| SSeS renee ererien trates occ 


‘Eadle Keatah Toh, | 
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ra] 7 * a becca ROR SS 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, United States General - Why $50,000 is Needed 


Agent of Educati i 2 . : (SPECIAL TO THE WORLD.] 5 
full re ay tion in Alaska, is out with a INGTON, June 13.-—The Bureau of Education | 
ee epor » containing maps and illustrations | nas asked Congress for an appropriation of $50,0 
of the educational work in his charge. The for the purpose of advancing the cause of educatio 
rapid growth of schools and missions in that Ter- in Alaska. A curious argument in favor of thi 
ritory is largely, if not altogether due to the 
efforts of Dr. Jackson, who first enlisted the on education in Alaska by Sheldon Jackson, 
Sympathy and aid of the eastern churches in the general agent of « the » Educational | Z.;) j 
behalf of the Alaskans, and was thus enabled to Bureau in that Territory. This report shows : 4 
establish in 1877 a school at Fort Wrangell that at Sitka, Alaska, there are 137 children that : 
the first American school in the Territory. should be in attendance at the training school, a 
Subseqnently he organized schools at. Sitka while only fifty-nine pupils were in school at the y 
Haines, Boyd and Jackson, the only consider. close of 1895. It is proposed that Congress shall : 
able settlements in s al y consider- ‘make the attendance of pupils obligatory, because 
ttlements in south-eastern Alaska. On jn no other way can the best results of the appro- | 
returning to the States, by addresses and per- tiation be secured, The General Agent of 
sonal effort, Dr Jackson so ar ; a it re ducation thus acknowledges that the ¥ 
sentime et 1 Ard yf po ts aroused a public system as now carried on is a failure; ‘ 
timent and interest in the question of edu- an appropriation of $50,000 is looked for in order f 
cational help for Alaska that May, 1884, Con- that a few teachers iyay, Contin to improve: Fae ; 
oress rovi ¢ yor eee t he y oudition of these poor degraded creatures. is ! 
, oho Pepe ided an appr opriation of $25,000 ‘for panered from the report that the miners oifer from ! 
e ed ucation of the children of school age in a dozen to a hundred blankets for the pick and 
the Territory of Alaska without reference to choice ot the female pupils for improper purposes. 
race.”? And by act of July, 188 In other words, it would seem that the appropria- 
Ee ye uly, 1884, a further ap- tion 1g recommended so that mistresses may’ be fur- | 
propriation of $15,000 was made “for the sup- nished the miners who congregate in the town dur-. 
| port and education of Indian children of both Ping whe iter. : | \ 
| Sexes at industrial schools in Alaska,’ enn oo ed 4 } 
About the same time Dr. Jackson received im 
y 


his appointment from the Hon. L. Q. @. Lame 
jas United States Agent for the Siesta aT 

terests of Alaska, which interests have been 1 i t CHRIS Tye ; 
diligently pushed by the Doctor, whose long i : arrest 
familiarity with the people and customs of that | : 
country peculiarly fit him for the responsibil- | 


ities of his office, | SATURDAY, JUNE x 1680), ee 


u of Education 


ave recei from the Burea 

\| We have received L aten 
| | ackson’s Report on EDUCATIO? 
| E p ee | pe onsen report is provided with maps and 
illustrations, and we are sure will be read with in- 


Terms, $2.00 per Year, in Advance; Otherwise, terest. The report can be had free of charge by ap- 
| $2.50. i plication to Congressmen. 


‘Eed a Be une aw Se a time to — a 7 
| ic e subscription is paid. No other receipts i . -DEMOORAT, 
are sent. If these figures are not changed within Wriiten for the JuHFERSONIAS poy vi eLL | 
_two weeks after the money is forwarded, please Ss. 75 BS Soy-Alaska. ‘ 

notify this office that the matter may be looked up, Please allow me the privilege of correct- 


| ing neous impression of Alaska that, 

Rev. E. COOPER, D.D., - - Editor. ae to .. is dying out. Many » 

EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: yet think that Alaska is a cold and barren 
| 2 uber ae | region of country, and seem surprised fo 
| , hear that some of Alaska has a temperature 
oie ee Me ee ? about equal to that of Virginia. The. 
| . | northern part of it and mland is cold avd | | 
not thickly populated, while the Alaska ane 


py Ctseee | a= 


—— Ti | * . 


The United States Senate has recently Fur Company and traders only reach its 
published an illustrated report on educa- | sae | oe i snow. The South Eastern ‘ 
tion in Alaska, by Rey. Sheldon Jackson a eaiss region, the most densely popu-: ae 
D. D., general agent of education in “ts fated ts inhabited iy tribes somewhat simi- est 
Alaska. It is Senate document num- | ' : ; ‘the Japanese. They are superior in 
ber 85, and can be  had_ free | Antellect'to the Indian of our westeen plains, a 
/ upon application to members of Con- By nd are not indolent, but active, ambitious, aS 
gress. The amount of information it 4 FAR workers, eager for education in the | 
contains in regard to that country re- anit of ae and the arts as taught 
| lating to its resources and the condi- ; in our Government schools, and they never 
| tion of society and its needs make it break a contract. When any vessel con- 
| valuable, especially for those who desire ; tracts for wood or coal with them it is sure 
to comprehend the great work to be ; of the contract being filled. On the islands 7 | 2 
done for the civilization of the Indians. ia. to the Northwest, where the Alaska Fur ’ 
| Dr. Jackson has accomplished a vast ' {Company has kept up schools as per con- | : 
amount of good in his pioneer work for zh tract with the Government, the natives have . ee 
that far-off region, and notwithstanding Rise modern houses, modern dishes, crockery, and f a ene 
. mates secution’ by which he was . et: Rs: ‘ways and manners more like the enlightened “ ‘ 


ry 
Ls 


yometer has fallen only four times be 
low zero. This anomaly is easily under 
| stood by those who understand Physic 
| Geography, for the Japan Current warp 
| the shores of Alaska much more than ou 
| Gulf Stream does the evergreen isle—In 
land. Joseph Cook in one of his “Mond 
vectiures” explains this seeming anomaly. 
- “Phere are seven schools in the territory,¢ 
[located at Sitka, Ft. Wrangle, Br, Canada, 
Jackson, Haines, Qunalashka, Hoonah, and 
| Bethel. They are tnder the control of the 
} National Bureau of Education and are ate | 
| tened mostly by Indian children. ‘The total 
attendance is 491,”—N. Y. School Journal. - 
~ Only seven schools in a territory haying 
| a western coast line of 2,350 miles with an 

area greater than that of England, France) 
| and Germany combined, and about equal to 
| that of the United States east of the Miss- 
|issippi river and north of Alabama and 
| North Carolina, and on which are grown 
peas, carrots, leeks, parsnips, turnips, lettuce, 
j onions, ete. Mr. Smeigh says he raises cab- 
|bages in abundance and of large size. 
‘| Mr. Burns testifies to the same. Prof. 
I Muir, State Geologist of California, testified 
that he “Never met anywhere outside of | 


‘the tropies such rank vegetation as in this 
| district”! | 
~ ipfe two small islands of Pribiloff, St. 
Paul sand St. George, were leased by the 
Government to the Alaska Fur Company at 
tan annual rental of $55,000 and a further | 
[royalty of $262,500 a year on the 100,000 
| seal skins allowed by law to be taken an- 
nually, : 
- The salmon canneries that have sprung 
up within the last few years have become 
| yaluable, shipping annually to our markets 
thousands of cases. The gold mines of Cas- 
‘siar, Juneau Soundown and Douglas have 
‘become very valuable, and are producing 
‘over amillion dollars annually. Douglas 
has erected the most complete quartz mill 
in the world having 160 stamps and a ca- 
pacity of 350 tons per day. Alaska has 
added many millions of dollars to the cof- 
‘fers of the United States. In addition to 
_these the timber in its vast forests is becom- 
‘ing yaluable because becoming marketable. 
Alaska can supply the world with timber 
and lumber for ship building for ages to} 
come. 
Inasmuch as it is a‘territorial possession, 
the Government of the United States has a 
| right_to secure for its people a good educa-} 
tion. The efforts of Dr. Jackson in this di- | 
‘rection haye won for him the esteem of the | 
natives and he deserves the thanks of the| 
nation, One of the leading editors of this | 
country said, “The Government ought 
either to educate or kill.’ Mrs. McNair 
Wright and other prominent writers think 
the Goyernment is in duty bound to educate }) 
‘them. Now is the golden opportunity, when 
the missionaries have prepared the way and 
the natives are eager for education. If ed- 
ucated they will become self-sustaining in a 
state of civilization, and perhaps saye the 
Government trouble hereafter, by the sys- 
tem of rations and blanketing, as in the case 
of our western Indians. Had they been 
educated many years ago we would not be 
annoyed so now. - ONE WHO KNOWS. 


| Indian children and observes that ‘the 

‘of Alaska are better fed, better. clad, better 
| housed, better behaved, more industrious and 
| €arn more money ina year than a good many: 


material, ys 
“Now, as to 


painted none, i made no 


writing and have no desire to deceive any one — 
All I ask is investigation | 
to prove all the statements 1 havemadeconcern=s — 
ing the country. And I want to say particularly — 
that I do not advise anyone to goto Alaska uns 
less they have money enough tolive without em- — 


in regard to Alaska, 


ployment for atime, and money enough to bring 


them back home in ¢ase they are disappointed. ~ 


My efforts are more especially at present to in- 
terest capital in the country. 


to develop the country. 


promise of the country and the wisdom of in- 
vestment. \ 


“The Argonaut takes issue with ‘the recom= 
mendation that schools be established on' the | 
Privalout island, with an experimental farmer, — 


a dressmaker, a seamstress and a saw- 
mill.’ 1 never recommended that schools 
be established on the Privalouf Island, 
but | suggested an additional 


school at Oonalashka ‘and urged the grante 


ing of an appropriation sufficient for the neces 


e need money > 
d We don’t want any — 
capital to come untilit is entirely satisfied of the 


training. — 


sary buildings and to enable the Commissioner — 


of Indian Afiairs to pay the same amount per 
capita for the support and education of the — 
Alaskan Indian pupils as is paid at other indus- — 


trial schools in the country. The Argonaut 
added : 
farmer inthe belief that there is not a 
farming acre of Jand in Alaska’s 
square miles of territory... I wonder if 


anyone will believe that I deliberately write lies 
about Alaska, when it isso easy to go theréand © 

As to there not being a farms * 
‘ing acre of land in Alaska I said in my report, 


prove them lies. 


| ‘I find the hardier vegetables all growing to ma- 
-turity and enormous size; white turnips weigh- 
Ing ten pounds, cabbages twenty-seven pounds 

-and_ as fine potatoes as can be found in any of 
| the Kastern markets I found growin 
gel, Juneau, and here in Sitka. Wild timothy 


seven feet, and in this vicinity all the hay was 
‘eured during the past summer that will be re- 
quired during the winter, and 1 am satisfied 
‘from personal observation, that hundreds ’o 


sible condition, and I unhesitatingly give it as 


grazing purposes to render 
wholly unnecessary the importation of beet, 
‘even when the population of the ‘Terri- 
ory shali have grown far beyond the num- 
(ber requisite to 


and doubtless are, seasous in which the absence 
‘hay’ by the ordinary drying process impossible, 


‘has been adopted trom choice in many parts of 
| the Eastern and Middle States—the “ensilaging”® 
“process as the means of securing a much more 
nutritious and economical supply of winter food, 
for cattle. I ata assured, moreover, that the 
season during which cattle must necessarily be 
‘ted is much shorter in Southeastern Alaska and 


| the islands to the westward thanin the Middie 
All that I have said is . 


‘and Western States.’ 
‘true. Ionly ask that Alaska be visited to prove. 
it. [have seen much since my report was pre- 
Pace to. confirm my good opinion of Alaska. > At 


tle are grown and all cereals cullivated-to per- 
fection as a test. 


“The Argonaut sneers at the education of the 
ndians 


who live in San Francisco.’ ‘That is undotibted- 
ly true, but what has that got to do with the 
case? Why shouldn’t the Indian be educated 
'to make lumber and the Indian. girl to make 
dresses? It is true that some are better fed, clad 
and housed, many of them better behaved and 
most of them more industrious than people in 
San Francisco. And it is because Tthi 


zens than a large part of the population of most 
large cities that I desire their advancement. 


at Wranhs | 


its admission as a State. 
Ispeak now of Southeastern Alaska alone, and | 
‘Keeping in full view the fact that thete may be. 
‘of continuous sunshine may render the curing of | 


This but creates a necessity here for that which. 


, nk they 
are capable of becoming a great deal better citi 


‘We do not object to the dressmakers 
and seamstresses, but we stick at the practical — 


600,000. 


y and red-top grow to a hight of from five. to “ 


‘tons more could have been harvested. The few _ 
cattle | have seen are sleek and in the best pos- ~ 


‘my opinion that the country is well enough . 
.} adapted to : 


rangel all vegetables for theschool andcat~ 


ere. 


See 


Five miles above Juneaua 
| Maine man last year raised and marketed sixty © 
| tons of vegetables. - 


y people w i 
‘e about. [did 
port, but my report contain 
jhentic material I then had. My 
using exaggerations from a fish 
ut the grazing possibilities of Alaska was 
he reports i get from'the most tr 
rees indicate the Pps pe large 
C) 


x 


‘mony of Charles Halleck, of Trout and Stream. 
fi myself not a'good judge of fish—all I know 
‘is that I ask«no better fish than we have in 
Alaska for my own eating.” f 
Just this 


‘ “Wow dol explain these assaults? 
The Alaska Commercial Company and 


way. i 

‘some others have an immense monopoly in 
Alaska, which they desire to maintain. They 
haye their stores and. stations all over Alaska | 
and desire to keep the whole country as a fur 
reserve. They fight progress as the Hudson 
ay and American Fur Companies did. In fact, © 


~ business and told me they didn’t want the coun- 

‘y advertised, but.I propose. to advertise it, I 
am there for that purpose. 

-iéllows who persistently Ne ‘about Alaska we 
| can make no progress. ,But. if we peat them - 
| there will in five years be more stamp mills run- 
‘ning in Alaska than were everrunning in Cali. 
fornia. The development of its other resources. 
will follow.” py 


ees Brow Oho me ae ee 
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DAILY GLOBE—MON 
i ALASKAN DAYS. 


A Summer Sail in the 


Waters of Puget Sound. | 


pts 


aK 


Viewing Magnificent Glaciers and Pie- 
turesque Peaks, 


Indian Life and Traditions—Sitka 
and Its Society. 


* | 


As Alaska is now attracting much atien- 
tion, a plain, unvarnished account of a trip || 
to that region may be interesting to the 
many readers of THE GLOBE. The ques- || 
tions usually propounded by the tourist or |) 
invalid are concerning the route, the ex- 
penses, the accommodations, the climate 
and the scenery. Starting from San Fran- |) 
cisco, the traveller Will take a steamer to 
Port Townsend on Puget Sound and/]| 
there connect with the Alaska steamer. || 
His ticket for the round trip will cost |) 


They are naturally brightand excellentmechan- 
ics, and capable of a high degree of civilization, © 


$125. Tf at Portland, Ore., he should pur- |) 
chase around trip ticket of the Northern |/ 
Pacific railroad, which will cost $100. He 


i 


some leading men in business in Alaska have 
the mistaken idea that competition willruintheir _ 


Unless we beat the 


a polished by this ponderous ice 


é 


: : at y | a front was the face of the glacier 
f by A an By heraldic, ‘Th tion iro leet width and 319 feet.abo spe 
ts sesides © ¢ “possessor being 1 _the eagle | ‘the water. Not a mass of dirty, BR Far f 
the continent is penetrated by numero s ‘or the raven tri e’surmount I Ban es ‘snow, but_a Wall at Chere aes el ficapie ti 
and peculiar canals, whose characteristics | Van image of “luapehelicnran es thus | © |g from its polishe Ra a te pa ees: 
are similar, North of the Frazer there are] = SATANES.  eVeritable family’ trees. pee eshandreds of test. ib Alls all tae} 7 aa 
no rivers of importance. The Skeena, the ' | An intelligent gentleman, living among valleys, and embraces in its cold ar ; f 
Nass and the Stikine are the only ones that the Indians on Prince of Wales sreat mountains, which are but islands 


aofice. It is said to extend sixty milk 
inland. Landing upon the beach’ an 
climbing over the gravel, sharp, stones a 
Doulders of 1ts lateral moraine for th 
four miles, we stood upon it. A 


= Ga 4 some Sof 
may be ascended to any distance, and even | Island, informed me that ‘ 
ass with pacer pid difticulty and the old Indians who have had but ee i: 
tercourse with the whites worship before 
danger. The smaller streams are mere 


their totem poles, and many of them have 
mountain torrents, fed by the melting snow areceptacie either on top are in the base, 


} 


: i } 
* im summer, and by the almost constant rain which serves as a depository for the ashes thousands. of spires, minarets 

; in winter.’ The steamers of the Pacific “of members of the family. The Alaska i domes sparkled in the sunlight, ee 

wR | Coast Steamship Company, while not large, |dians are cremationists and allthe dea jooked down into | great) Che 

i: . | are yery comfortable. It was our good for- are purned except their doctors or priesis, and hurling stones into em. co 


who are interred. And the many little |! 
houses seen in their grave-yards. above 
which float fags and ornaments, with crude 
printmgs of birds, animals, or the Amert- 
can flag, containg nothing but a little box 
of ashes, over which is a table with food 


/tune to be booked for the Idaho, coim- 
manded by Captain J. C, Hunter. Was it 
not for fear that the gallant, but modest, 
| captain would think it flattery I would say 

that it is worth a trip to Alaska simply te 
be his associate forthree weeks. Watchful | 


striking and reboundin 
oy Wag ds ere they splashed into 
r beneath. Into t 


Mi 


| for the safety of his passengers, he is un- and articles of apparel. fi } 
| tiring im his exertions to instruct and enter- The Indians seem to be degraded anc sands of tons wou. 
tain them. : miserable nrerchee. {Eee Rte the water, Pisce mi 
f stitious. they are ruled and xyobbed by th rtillery. reat W 
The Table Was Excellent, wily “doctors.” 1 was told by a mission- art 
more than could be expected. all that could ary of certain se a that they hada Ni 
|be desired. Steward Crowell sontenti ous, but I certainly saw none such. vy in 
remarked: “Give Papi ene 2 el nated parents sell their daughters to equally de- climax to the wonderful scenery in 5 
a Pe caer acs graded white men, openly and shamelessly. midst of which we had lived for ten i 
i ‘Keep his stomach well filled, and eyen tame Many of these men live with the women, and is unequalled in all the world, havi 
/scenery looks beautiful.” | who bear them dromaucteaa vo base Opa no counterpart, ey ae Aiecenls He f 
As to the climate, for the mon i their convenience, an Tew OAT UCSS! Every tourist sho \ it 
| I can say the days are pleasantly laa EES caer gestae” i ana e for tnReS | eel ee comers ihe aie 


eral years in Alaska was returning 
on our ship accompanied by his 
bride, an innocent,. guileless young 
woman, Arriving in Juneau, his destina- 
tion, arid walking on the street in company flaily paper, you haye time for contem 
with his young wife and several lady tour- lion. Upon our return to the above 6 
ists, he was suddenly confronted by a hamereted discomforts of life when it 
saquaw, who denounced him in no un- formed that the social world has been ap 
measured or euphonious terms, and the tated from circumference to centre by t 
wife was requested to enter, take her hus- marriage of President Cleveland. that Con- 
pand’s child and careforit. bross was still in session, that a king ha 
dumead laat preadnt the mining town gy committed suicide, we were forced ‘to the 
Alaska. Three miles north are the Silver Sonelusion that despite our absence “‘the | 
Bow placer mines. I could obtain no World does move.” 
definite mformation as to the present pro- |] | 
o SS eee : Fat ; 
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ductiveness of these mines. Three miles 
across the channel on Douglass Island is 


The Valuable Treadwell Mine. 


This is said to be one of the largest quartz 
ledges in the world. A mill of 120 stamps 
is operated to its full capacity, and there 
is. said to be sufficient ore in sight to keep 1t 
in operation a hundred years. This mine 
isamaryel. Its vein is 600 feet in width; 
its ore in sight is inexhaustible, but of low 
\grade. A shaft upon its back well commu- 
nicates with a tunnel from the mill, in 
which the ore is blasted by giant powder, 
the ore gravitating to_the stamps, run by 
4a mountain stream. There is no lifting of 
ore, n0 pumping of water. The work is 
\done by Indian and Chinese laborers, with 
'a few skilled’ and experiencea white 
miners. It cost~$300,000 to develop this 
|mine, and its net monthly product is $70,- 
000. ‘To those possessing money, skill and 
|energy there may be good opportunities in 
) Alaska for mining. 

Sitka 1s by far the most pleasant town to 
visit in Alaska. It is picturesquely situated 
/upon asmall plateau, undoubtedly the ter- 
‘minal moraine of an ancient glacier. Back 
‘ of it is a semi-circular chain of high moun- 
; | tains, in front of the beautiful bay, studded 
|with islands, beyond which rises Mount 
Hdgcombe, like a giant sentinel, A com- 
pany of marines keeps up asemblance of 
military occupation. There, perched upon 
‘ a hill, is the old castle of the Russian gov- 
( ernors, There, in the centre of the street, 
is the Greek church with its spire, its 
dome and old _belis; without, © pre- 
senting rather a dilapidated appearance, 
within, fanatstically decorated and pos- 
sessing some meritorious paintings. Fur- 
| ther < Tong the beach is the Mission School, 
| where good Presbyterians are attempting 
|to evangelize the heathen. And here 18 | 
| what is iound in no other place in the Ter- 
ritory, a pleasant walk ima natural park, 
through which runs the silvery India river. 
The highways of Alaska are waterways. 
The only mode of transportation is by boat 
orcanoe, There are not a dozen horses and 
mules. In this whole territory, which is 
large enough to make twelve States the 
size of New York. I saw one © soli- 
tary, sorrowful-looking cow. Sitka as 
the place of pba Seas of the terri- 
torial oiticers, boasts of its culture 
We have no opportunity to min 
“Society” people, but it req 
prief stay to observe t h 
ousy, the rival: 

trigue of larg 

Paria 


» grandeur 
aters, surrounded by scenery the grand 

of which no words can describe, no can 
depict. Away from the noise and bustl 
cities, with no railroad, no telegraph, 


the nights comfortably cool. Even in win- 
‘terit isnot intensely cold as far north as. 


/Sitka, The mercury does not touch zero, 
'and frequently the supply of ice for summer 
juse is limited. |The warm Japan current 
sweeping down the coast tempers the 
| atmosphere. The scenery is both grand 
| 


and unique. On either hand bold moun- 
|tains rise abruptly from the water and 
| reach heavenward bundreds and thousands 
| of feet; their flanks covered with a dense 
growth oi cedar and spruce trees, their 
summits clad with perpetual snow. Down 
| their side leap and soar silvery cascades, 
| Tivalling in height and volume those of the |. 
| Yosemite. Through narrow channels or | 
| across broad bays you catch glimpses of 
;, otherranges and high peaks, symmetrical, 
b glistening white, rising to a greater alti- 
tude than Pike’s peak or Mount Ouray. 
= Some of Pe Nhe are indescribably 
beautiful. Passing Takou inlet a lofty 
mountain. range came into view, so 
perfectly white that: nob a dark 
line disfigured its surface. Its base was 
hidden by a cloud, out of which the peaks 
pushed their hoary heads. One peak re- 
sembled a lighthouse, standing above a 
placid sea. Another, a shapely spire, per- 
fectly proportioned. One group rose above 
jthe cloud as if its foundations were laid 
upon it, the white outlines clearly defined 
against the sapphire blue of the sky. It 
seemed like some old castellated and forti- 
ed city, built upon an inaccessible height, 
deed, it was more ethereal than that, and 
seemed rather what the imagination would 
picture asthe “gates ajar,” and asii earthly 
eyes were permitted to catch a glimpse of 
“that city not made with hands, eternal in 
he heavens.” The beholders stood en- 
jwrapt, notan exclamation was heard, the 
‘Miost stoical and indifferent being moved 
wit feelings of wonder and awe. 
_ The channels are studded with thousands 
of emerald isles, from afew feet in diameter 
to many miles. The shores are indented 
‘with beautiful little caves, large bays and 
land-locked harbors, In brief, here are 
fiords rivalling those of Norway, harbors 
oe waters be beautiful and as placid as 
the famous Bay of Naples. Snow-capped 
‘hountains as rugged, as high as those of 
the Alps and_Giaciers, excelling the “Mer 
» de Glace.” Entering the Alaskan waters 
| We first stop at Fort Tougass, a straggling 
row of bark huts and tents along the beach, 
constituting the Indian village. Troops 
were at one time stationed here after 
AJaska became an American possession, 
but now the 


Buildings are Falling 
_into decay, except one occupied by the col- 
lector of the port. ; 

“The first place of importance reached is 
Fort Wrangell. It is difficult to imagine of 
What. importance to the world this cluster 

smali buildings and huts can be. The 
does not exceed twenty-five 

bout 100 Indians, Yet 
tory, and’ that is some- 
few Alaskan towns 


ded fifty-two : 
Wess well, aft years 


i 


the's 

appropr 8 

and enlargement o 

liste, Pa. Meiee 
Senator Dolph to-day submit g 

amendment to the sundry civil approp 

bill to appropriate g50,000 for the edu 

children of schoolwuge without reference | 

in the territory of Alaska, j ; 


WASHINGTON 
THURSDAY ...cccscssssscsscseneesseene dd 


The Evening Star has a regular, peri 
bona fide daily circulation mo e thi 
treble that of any other daily paper pu 
lished in Washington, and equal to , 
all the other daily papers here ad 
| together, } oa} Vi 


| Tours of the cholera distri¢ 
/Europe having grown stale, and & 
treaties unprofitable, a New York pape 
to fame in afresh field. Lieutena 


explore Alaska and repeat amor 
| topped mountains what Stanley did 
region of torrid Africa, Pb ash Th) 
The law of development by altern 
gation and segregation has 80) 
illustrations in practical journali 
the memory of men still in act 


a 


newspaper was a very simple afta’ 


AL 


some phase of popular opinions, 
the needs and desires of the co 
advertising department. 


which the book publishers bind u 
‘three volumes, It has ceased to con 
with deseription, and adds pict t ao 
thereto. It penetrates the secret re a”: 
rnment b it te : 


| 


' correction be turned over thereto; the dis 
coveries of science be left to the scholars who | 
have made such subjects the study of their | 
lives; and the newspaper, ceasing its effort to 
be everything to everybody, come back to the 
‘tess ambitious estate of a recorder of the 
activities of men and bodies outside of its own | 
employ? : i 
ALASKA A PENAL COLONY. 
The Senate laid over until to-morrow the constitutional 
amendment providing that corporations, holding special 
contracts, shall not have the benefit of future legislation, 
unless they surrender all special privileges. The amend- 


ment passed the Senate last year, but was defeated in the | 


House, It is said that the railroad companies have de- 
termined to cause its defeat in the Senate this winter, A 
bili was introduced to prevent the carrying of 
concealed weapons on the person, and another 
to repeal the clause exempting from tax- 
ation ten acres of railroad property at each terminus, 
The Senate passed Scnate. measures as follows: Con- 
firming the agreement of the; Boundary Commissioners of 
; New-York and New-Jersey ; joint resolutions asking Con- 
ess to remove the quarantine charges at the Port of 
ew-York upon coasting vessels; to authorize companies 

to give bonds for the faithful discharge of their duties by 
clubs, officials, ete. The joint resolution in favor of mak- 
ing Alaska a penal colony was taken up and advocated 
by the introducer, Senator Carpenter, who glowingly de- 
'seribed the advantages of that land, and the value of 
bringing It under civilization after the manner of 
Australia. A Senate resolution, in favor of employing 
convict labor on the State printing was reported adverse- 


\ly-as “foolish and unnecessary.” 


a Th 
preshuteriay (Observer, 
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HORACE M. SIMMONS, M. D., Publisher and Proprietor. 


FROM WASHINGTON CITY, 


|Our Special Correspondent. ] 
During the past week the Hon. A. P, Swine- 


| ford has been confirmed Governor of Alas- 


‘ka. It is to be hoped he may prove a worthy 
officer. Considering, however, the noble 
men and women sent out under the auspices 
of different Christian mission boards to 
Christianize, educate, and elevate, under 
God’s blessing, the people of that territory, 
the consecrated money given for their sup- 
port, and the deplorable experience under 
the first territorial officers sent there, the 
churches, which primarily undertook all the 
Christian, patriotic and unselfish work 
which has been done for that territory, have 
manifested a strange indifference about the 
qualifications of the present (succeeding) 
official appointees; and if President Cleve- 
land has been deceived in the character of 
his appointees, as President Arthur was, the 


mission boards cannot say that they looked 
|after the interests committed to them by 
careful inquiry as to any alleged unfitness 
of nominees. They have not manifested the 
interest the Alaska Commercial Company, 
or a mining company, er any other business 
company, would have manifested, had any 
charges been made that official appointees 
were inimical to their rights. Why the 
churches; when laboring for the mental, 
moral, and spiritual good of Alaska, cannot 
inquire into the character of official ap- 
pointees, as their characters may embarrass 
or hinder their legitimate, patriotic work, I 
cannot understand. I have written this be- 
cause these mission boards, on the plea of” 
non-interference in political matters, have 
at least not attempted to verify or disprove 
charges brought to their attention about 
Alaska official appointees. 

By the thirteenth section of the organic 
fact of Alaska, $25,000 is appropriated for 
support of schools in the Territory of 
Alaska. Ona point of order in Committee 
of the Whole, in the House, this sum was 


N 


» 


} 
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| stricken out in the next fiscal year. So, un- 
less the appropriation for schools in Alaska 
is put into the bill by the Senate and con- 
curred in by the House, the Presbyterian 
Episcopal and Moravian Mission Boards 
must assume the support of these schools or 
they must be closed. In the event of the 
failure of this appropriation it is probable 
some of the schools will be closed. One 
teacher designated by the Methodist Church 
is now in San Francisco awaiting the pas- 
sage of the School Appropriation ; another 
has been designated by the Baptist Church 
Whether these churches will undertake to 
establish and support new schools without 
any Government aid has not yet been con- 
sidered. 

: The Government, in the Indian bill, has 
liberally provided for schools for Indians 
in the Territories proper. Why, when ap- 
propriating over a million dollars for Indian 
schools, they rule out on a point of order 
appropriations for all schools in Alaska ex- 
cept the training school at Sitka, is the 
problem. It seems that our Church micht 
have been helped in her school and mission 
work by looking to having good, competent 
men appointed as officials in Alaska; that 
she may yet save for needed spiritual work 
money that must be expended for necessary 
secular education, by urging upon Congress 
to fulfil its implied obligation to at Teast 
continue to maintain the present schools. 
If Providence has not and will not help us 
in these two matters better than our Church 
has helped or is helping herself, then she 
may either assume the care and support of 


her original schools, under difficulties, or 
abandon her work in Alaska, : 

As an evidence that Alaska is a subject of 
some interest, the edition of “Senate Ex. 
Doc. 85. Report on Education in Alaska.” 
by Sheldon Jackson, has been exhausted 
several days, and numerous requests 


through Congressmen for copi é 
ae g ples cannot be 
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Alaska News. 


Sirsa, 27th May. | 
The arrival of the steamship Ancon | 
was a surprise to our citizens. The | 
idea of getting two ree] line steamers 
in one month is something that the 
oldest citizens never expected to see. | 
The people of Alaska are under many | 
great obligations to the Pacific Coast | 
Steamship Co. for bringing this extra | 
mail without pay. The people of 
Alaska do not cousider themselves 
| under obligations to the democratic | 
‘post master-general for the extra mail. 
Times have been verv lively in Sitka | 
for the last ten days on acconut of | 
the district conrt being in session- 
und evervbody is very much pleases 
with the way au 
JUDGE DAWSON | 
deals ont justice. He isthe right 
map in the right place. Ifthe presi 
dent would give us @ governor and a 
marshal thatawonld attend. mere to; 
the government business, and) not 
spend so much time in trying, to pick 
‘a qnarrel with ecdléctor Freseb ane 
Capt. Nickols. of the navy, the pedple 
of Alaska would Ge more pleased. 
The grand jury bave indicte |_forty- 
tive people for selling abd Importing 
whiskey into Aluska. There is how 
a chance to have this kg 
WHISK&Y QUESTION j 
settled by the court. ‘There are some 
spi le lawyers trying to make trouble. 


| biave been identified for horse steal- 
ing and forgery. If, they are not 
careful they will he jnvited to leave: 


- 


They are from Montana, where they | 


| 
| 


He dy, States Commissioner |. 
at Junean, bas been arrested aud is, 
on trial for pot making proper re- 
taros of bis office, All the merchants 
Fare complaiaing very much of the | 
treatment they received by the 
| steamship Mexico which made one 
trip while the Idaho was getting re~ 
paired. This complaint is that she 
| did not remain long enongh at the 
| different landings to give them time 
to do their business. The captaiu 
was ttylug to make a record for his 
ship. — 


f 


GENERAL WEST, 


special agent of the treasury, who 
has been writing up his own recor. 
for the Sati Francisco Examiner was 
making a flying trip on the’ Mexico 
for the purpose of making @ report te 
Washington on Alaska, He cume 
| nnder the name of General Sterling 
| thinking no one. would know bis 
j busivess. In this he was much 
wistaken as everybody knew im and 
all about his business. What the 
general does not know about Alaska 
would filla very large book. The 
Indians report a great quantity of 
wreckage of some 
| °° ““ “UNKNOWN VESSEL 
being washed ashore on tbe sontb 
end of Prince of Wales island. There 
were séveral barrels of butter ani 
sume ship stores Washed ashore 
about three weeks ago. | It is report- 
ed that the graudl jary were ti'ving to 
have the agenta of the steamship 
company indieted for the transport 
ation of tramps and cranks into the 
territory a4 they are a great annoy- 
ance to the people. The U.S. steam 
er Pinta has been at. Chileoot) for 
abont five weeks, and Capt. Nichols 
| reports wed 
. _ EVERYTHING QUIET 
with the Indians, and says, that all 
the miners have gooe-to the Yokon, 
feeling confident of a gool sunimer’s 
work The mill at Douglas Island is 
running tts full capacity -day and 
night, and shipped $83,000 in - 
GOLD BARS 


for the last month's work. It will do 
| better in future, as they have strack 
some verv rich rock’ on the line be- 
| tween their property and the Bear’s 
Nest mine. The new steamer Alaskan 
is on ber maiien trip up the Stickeen 
river, The steam schoener Teo 
| Janded abont 400 galions of whisky on 
her last trip to Alaska. The steamer 
Yukon drrived at Juseau May 27th. 
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In twenty-eight days, and by the overly EF 6 hun- 


_ dred and twenty dollars, the trip is made from San Francisco 
| to Sitka, in Alaska—and return—in steamships, well pro- 
_ vided and navigated by skillful and gentlemanly officers. 
_ Passing out from the Golden Gate on Friday morning, April 
30th, in the most excellent steamer, the Queen of the Pacific, 
re coasted the shores of California, Oregon, Washington 
_ Territory, entered the Straits of San Juan de Fuca after an 
| agreeable passage of sixty hours; visited the dull and unin- 
| teresting city of Victoria, in British Columbia, the promising 
_towns of Port Townsend, Seattle, and Tacoma, upon Puget 
| Sound—that mosi déautiful inland sea; thence northward 
| into the Gulf of Georgia to Nanaimo, where from the Welling- 
ton mine we take coal for our northern voyage; thence be- 
| tween the shores of Vancouver and the continent, among in- 
| numerable islands, through channels, straits, and passages— 
some as narrow as Van Ness Avenue, some wide as Golden 
Gate and the bay of San Francisco—bounded by wooded 
shores, with precipitous mountains coming down to the very 
water’s edge and reaching up in varying heights, from sea- 
_ level to snow-clad summits; across sounds that give a glimpse 
| of ocean, a breath of sea breeze, and a throb of the restless, 


ish their hatred to 
Busia, weir tove or waive land, and their, loyalty to the 


nS 
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beating hear of the treacherous monster that never ‘rests, 


| that is ever feady to swallow and destroy the credulous mor- 


tal or the adventurous ship that trusts itself to its deceitful 
embrace}, through narrow water-ways, where the tides ebb 
and flow, and swirl and eddy into maelstroms, like those of 
Scylla and Gharybdis, past which the good ship of the Greek 
legend safely\bore its adventurous argonauts in search of the 
golden fleece ; among islands, and straits, and capes of main 
continent; through channels of unfathomable depths, past 
Indian villages stretched along the margin of the waters at 
the base of towering hills, with the ever-present canoe drawn 
up on the beach at every Indian home. At Wrangel—an old 
Hudson Bay Company’s trading-post—we saw the first “to- 
tem,” the distinguishing feature of Alaskan Indians. The 
totem is a carving in wood, or stone, of the heraldic em- 
blems of the tribe. Sometimes, and usually, it is a lofty pole 
upon which is wrought in fantastic design the device which 
the “family” has adopted for its crest. The raven, the 
eagle, the bear, with other animals of sea and shore, are 
curiously carved in extravagant and comical caricature upon 
the trunk of a tree; these elevated before the dwelling of the 
chief, or head man of the village, indicate the aristocracy of 
his birth, the distinguished lineage of the family to which 
he belongs. These designs are also wrought upon a species 
of hard, black slate, capable of receiving a high polish, or 
upon wood, showing a skill in drawing and carving that in- 
dicates a capacity of art culture far surpassing anything we 
| have ever seen among the American Indians. 

There is a curious chapter to be written of the Hyda In- 
dians, whose honie is upon Queen Charlotte’s Island, and 
whose ethnology is yet to be worked out. These Indians 
are the source from which is derived this idea of family her- 
aldry, and from which, so far as we could learn, comes all 
the art-skill indicated in their curious carvings in wuod and 
stone, and upon ivory and bone. A race of well-developed, 
| manly-looking men and handsome women. The women are 


than Spanish, Mexican, or Italian. Both men and women are 


industrious. The Hydas make the best canoes and the most | 
| graceful in their lines ; they catch fish, which they preserve } 


| by drying ; hunt the seal, the beaver, the otter of sea and 
land, the skins of which they prepare and sell to the Hud- 
son Bay Company; they make and sell canoes, and for this 
purpose have a ship-yard at the village of Massett, upon the 
north of their island home. They go to the islands and 


are, in fact, the reliable labor element of the country. The 
Hydas seem to have given the impression of their customs 
and habits to all the Indians of Alaska, and in our hasty 
| glance of the country we can form no opinion where the Hyda 
| leaves off and the Siwash begins. They are an interesting 
| people, living in good and comfortable houses. They are fat 
jand well fed ; they are well and warmly clothed ; their hab- 
\its—except for their utter ignorance of chastity—are good; 
‘they are not gin-sodden nor beer-soaked ; they have better 
‘houses, are better fed, and better clothed, and have more 
;money to handle than the very poor of San Francisco. 
_ There are tenants in Ireland, crofters in Scotland, miners in 
England and Wiles, lahorexs int, Belgiunj, peasants in, Ger- 


| many, paupers in Poland, slaves in Russia, workers in Hun- | 


gary, toilers everywhere, and millions of them in civilized, 

christianized Europe, who would do well to swap their civil- 
| ization, their christianity, their vices, their intelligence, their 
| moral faculties, their personal habits, their conditions in this 
life, and their hopes of a happy immortality in the next} with 
|the Hyda Indians of Queen Charlotte’s Island and the Si- 
wash of our Alaskan archipelago. 

We saw a great many missionary stations and some mis- 
sionaries It would not be fair to this industry that we 


evil to the native races. Along with the missionary goes the 
devil. Rum, syphilis, and infectious disease follow so closely 
in the track of the two that there is danger lest we confound 
cause and effect, and forget that to the sailor, the miner, the 
immigrant are attributable the evil consequences of civiliza- 
‘tion, which the’example, the prayers, and the admonitions of 
the ordinary missionary are not able to arrest or control. 


more fair in complexion than our darker European races— 


should give our opinion as to whether it is working good or | 


mainland in summer, work in canneries and saw-mills, and |} 
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Indian in practical handicrafts that would contribute to his 
physical comforts, and less in the direction of saving his un- 
doubtedly precious soul—if he has any—that greater good 
would result to the Indian. We are not so certain about the 
missionary, for we found him and her everywhere well | 
housed, well fed, well clad, with good salaries, and we have 
never been informed that any one of them has ever perspired 
under the paddling of their own canoes. There are missiona- 
ries in Alaska who are earnest, honest people; there are mis- 
sionaries in Alaska whoare mercenary and self-interested; who 
are avaricious, greedy, and unprincipled; who are malicious 
liars to the hurt of honest and honorable men, and who 
ought to be whipped out of the country. There are no mis- 
sionaries in Alaska who are not there as money-makers to 
advance their own interests, and: we should have more re- 
spect for the institution if it would get rid of all its cant and 
hypocritical and false pretension, and admit that the business | 
of educating and christianizing the Alaskan Indian is a 
money-making industry, as much so as canning salmon, se- | 
curing the oil of herring or dog-fish, catching fur-bearing an- | 
imals, running saw-mills, or working gold mines; that all the | 
philanthropy, generosity, charity, and piety come from the 
people at the East, who give the money. If the same money 
could be placed in the hands of practical men and women to | 
teach the Indians to make better houses and better canoes; 
to hunt with more skillful implements; to make shoes and 


garments of cloth, and skin, and leather; to get rid of their] 
belief in witchcraft and their confidence in the juggleries of 

| medicine men; to work on sewing-machines, keep better or-| 

| der and greater cleanliness in their houses, and learn how to 
ccok—we think it would be well for the Indian in this life. 
Whether his condition in another world is improved by ser- 
mons in Siwash and prayers in Chinook jargon, we do not 
know; and as the pious people in New York and New Eng- 
land and the good missionaries in Alaska do not know, it is | 
our advice that their labor and money had better be expend- 
ed in houses, canoes, clothes, and cooking than in piety and 
prayers. 

Leaving Wrangel, passing through “Seymour Narrows” 
and ‘“‘Wrangel Straits,” past islands interminable, through 
tide-rips, and currents, past wooded mountains, cascades 
leaping down from snowy summits—the same, the ever same 
scenery now growing monotonous; an occasional fishing 
village, all alike, even to their nasty smells; forests inter- 


minable, and valueless, for we did not see a decent saw-log 
. in Alaska, nor a foot of cultivable ground, for it all stands'| 
on end—we reached Juneau, in the vicinity of whieh 
(upon the other side of a mountain over which runs a trail) 
there are limited placer diggings, which may be worked four 
or five months in a year. From this place some adventurous | 
spirits have determined to explore’ the great river Yukon, 
where there are rumors of gold, in placer and quartz, but 
concerning which we could gain no authentic information, and | 
from which we have seen no specimens of gold. We carried | 
one hundred and twenty California prospectors to Juneau. 
We do not hesitate to declare that it is our opinion that 
whoever incites this immigration to this God-forsaken and 
unpromising country in search of gold, or labor, or oppor- 
tunity to make a decent living, is guilty of an inexcusable | 
and unpardonable crime. This remark is applicable to the 
territorial politician, who, by his lying misrepresentations, | 
seeks to induce immigration ; to the greedy trader, who de- | 
sires to sell groceries, or town-lots; or to the railroad and | 
steamship transportation company that would rob its pas- 
sengers for sake of inducing them to go in search of gold or | 
labor, where neither is likely to be found. I speak of that | 
portion of Alaska which I saw, and my visit extended to the | 
part which anybody, except the daring and adventurous ex- | 
plorer, has yet seen. I saw no single acre of agricultural | 
land, and no acre out of which a farm could be carved, | 
except by the expenditure of more labor than it could ever | 
be possibly worth. I make this* observation without reser- | 
vation when | declare that I saw no level place large enough 
for a farm in the entire Territory. _ I saw no acre of land, ex- 
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We are very much inclined to think that if there were more cept in the towns of Juneau and Sitka, not covered by a] Bey 
‘effort and money expended by missionaries to instruct the dense ‘tangle ef worthless and stuyted yimber, a thin %». i, a 


barren soil, incapable of bearing respectable trees, and the 
whole covered by a moss that hides the ground from being 
prospected, that is wet in summer, filled with snow in winter, 
and out from which on the sunless side of mountains the 
ice never melts. Inthe Territory—on Douglass Island—there 
is a splendid gold mine, and a magnificent 120-stamp 
mill, producing a monthly net product of $70,000, when 
in complete running order. The mine is a marvel. Its vein. 
is six hundred feet in width, its ore in sight is inexhaustible, 
but of low grade. A shaft upon its back wall communicates 
with a tunnel from the mill, into which the ore is blasted by 
giant powder, the ore gravitating to the stamps, run by a 
mountain stream. There is no lifting of ore, no pumping of | 
water ; work is done by Indian and Chinese laborers, with a 
few skilled and experienced white miners. This splendid’ 
property is a substantial fact, and the Territory is fairly en- 
titled to all the presumptions that may be drawn from it, but 
it cost $300,000 to demonstrate the value of this gold-bearing | 
vein of ore. Its extension is only now being prospected. 
There are quartz-bearing ledges at Silver Basin, near 
Juneau, upon which not enough work has been done to de- 
termine their value ; there is a ledge in prospect of develop- 
ment one hundred and eighty miles away, near Sitka, of | 
which we heard favorable reports. We did not understand | 
that any new discoveries were made last year, nor so far this 
year, or that any promising locations had been made within | 
the last two years. We saw and conversed with many | 
prospectors—old California and Nevada miners—and their | 
testimony was not favorable to the existence of gold or silver- | 
bearing ores to any extent. Wedo not say that Alaska is 
not a mineral country, but remembering its occupation for | 


_an hundred years by Russians, and for twenty-five years by | 


tive. 
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Americans, with the experience of California’s thirty-eight | 
years of mining knowledge, the difficulty of exploration and | 
the cost of development, Alaska is not the country into which 
any one has the right to inveigle poor miners, nor in which | 
they have the right to indulge in any reasonable expectation 
of remunerative employment. Juneau is a collection of | 
small board houses, lying upon a hillside among stumps, 
containing a thousand people or so, and is the very type of 
an early mining camp in California, except that there is no | 
sign of mining in the vicinity, and not enough of money to | 
make whisky dealing and gambling at all profitable, nor | 
competition of white women with Siwash squaws remunera- | 
Across from Juneau is the famous mine, belonging to 
Messrs. Treadwell, Fry, Freeborn, Hill, Senator Jones, and 


Mr. Hopkins, of San Francisco. Mr. Treadwell is the resi- 
dent manager. 
Our next—and, of all placesin Alaska, the most interesting 
—was Glacier Bay. On the morning of April 12th, at the 
very dawn of light, we sailed into this beautiful estuary and 
anchored under the very snout of the grandest and most ex- | 
tensive of glaciers, the one bearing the name of “ John Muir,” 
by whom it was, we believe, first described in the San 
Francisco Suzdletin. This glacier is one of five lying in the 
immediate vicinity; it is said to be seventy miles in length, 
taking its rise in distant mountains which we could but indis- 
tinctly see. What we saw was a perpendicular wall of brill- | 
iant ice sparkling from its fractured sides, its crevices and 
seams, and from dome and spire and minaret reflecting in| 
brilliant coruscations every shade of color. This wall—three| 
hundred feet in height above the water, and three miles in| 
width—was a great moving river of ice, steadily flowing from | 
its mountain home of ice and snow to waters warmed by the. 
Japanese current; on its surface it bore the débris of mount-| 
ains, at its base and on its sides great moraines of stone and 
giavel, and on the rock-ribbed sides of the mountain, where) 
its earlier snout) had poked itself, great erosions marked the| 
power of the ice-plow. Back five miles from the ice front’ 
towered another perpendicular elevation, some two hundred 
feet in height, pressing forward like a battle-line, impatient. 
to encounter the combat with waters at the front. At the 
front it seemed as if the elements were at war. On one side 
the swelling tide washed the base of the icy wall as it pressed 
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forward to the encounter, now bearing it up, then receding, let- 


_ting ponderous masses of ice fall roaring, tumbling, crashing, 
with noises like bursting artillery, or roar of mountain storm, 
or thunder of nature’s battle of elements, into the deep waters 
_at the base, to come up from the immersion smiling like the 
whipped and beaten gladiator, no longer a glacier, but a 
beautiful iceberg, upon which the sun’s rays might dance 


and the warm waters kiss its sides, and the fur-seal find safe | 
sleeping-place till sun and wave had given it shape to return | 


again by evaporation, cloud, and storm to its mountain home. 
From the time our ship anchored, at early dawn, till we set 
sail in the afternoon, millions of tons of ice broke down from 
the glacier’s sides and fell into the depths below; whether it 
/was the condition of the tide or the warm days of opening 
Spring, or some other occasional cause, we had the fortune 
to witness a scene of exceptional brilliancy. 
Glaciers are the things to see in Alaska, They are grand 
and beautiful beyond description in words. In comparison 
with Grindewald and Mer de Glace they are veritable seas 
ea sparkling, clear, and solid-moving ice. Glaciers of the 
_ Switzer Alps are curious mounds of «moving stone and dirt, 
‘With hearts of rot#n snow. Alaskan glaciers; spleadid ‘in 
dimensions, dignified in their stately march, solemn in their | 
' lonely grandeur, are no more to be compared to the snow 
deposits of Alpine hills and valleys than are Alpine hills and 
valleys, with echoes of Alpine horn, guitars, goat’s milk, ho- 
tels, and tourists, comparable to the grandeur of Alaskan 
mountains, among which a thousand Switzerlands might 
hide and lose themselves. Every tourist in the world must 
visit the Alaskan glaciers, and for these tourists there must 
be provided other accommodations of travel than now exist. 
Small freight steamers, loaded to the narrow guards with 
bad-smelling merchandise, their decks hung round with quar- 
ters of beeves, stopping at every cove to take on stink- 
ing fish-oil, and moving at the rate of seven miles an hour, 
towing blunt-ended schooners loaded with giant powder and 
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scandal, so much of vituperatio 


it, and would 


nitro-glycerine, will not satisfy fashionable and wealthy tour- 
ists who have money to spend, and who for their money will 
demand its equivalent in speed, convenience, safety, and com- 
fort. The present accommodations are good enough for 
dead-head newspaper correspondents, book-making tourists, 
and other travelers, who visit the country to lie about it in 
part compensation for their meals and passage. We had on 
board a book of one of these traveling female fiends, who 
saw a hallibut taken upon Juneau wharf weighing nine hun- 
dred pounds. There is not a canoe in Alaska that could 
‘ship and carry the fish ; it would not be safe to land with | 
block and tackle such a monster upon the teredo-eaten piles 
of any wharf, and there was never such a fish caught in 
Alaskan waters. But then everybody in Alaska lies ; the 
longer one has lived there the more confirmed the habit, the 
more accomplished in the art. This habit is doubtless ac- 
quired in telling fish stories. It is the one sin against which 
St. Peter does not bar the gates of Paradise, because he was 
a fisherman and knows how it is himself. Captain Alexan- 
ander, of the good steamship Queen of the Pacific, once saw 
upon the shores of one of the injets to the Okhotsk Sea fif- 
teen cinnamon bears, sitting upon their haunches, all in a row, 
fishing for salmon with their paws, and we never heard the 
Story told in an Alaskan circle that it was not authenticated 
and vouched for by some other fish lie within the personal 
experience of the narrator that did not double-discount the 
captain’s yarn. The habit of telling fish lies extends to 
every object of Territorial discussion. It fixes itself upon the 


_ resident; it is especially developed in the official ; it-is ac- | 


quired by the tourist, and attaches itself to all descriptions of 
the country, its soil, climate, resources, its productions and 
capacities of every character. Society divides itself into 
circles to lie about each other, 


There is no community on 
earth where there is so much of 


official, personal, and social |, 
n, misrepresentation, abuse, 
We enjoyed itimmensely. We practiced upon 
have become proficient if we could have stayed 


and slander, 


| More than twenty-four hours in any 
if become proficient in the art, we ha 
' | treme, and this is the only true, 


one place. Not having 
ve gone to the other ex- 
reliable, and veracious ac- 


ever been written since the early voyages of discovery by 
Captain’ Vancouver. | ..—---"=uniieeene 

At Sitka there is enough level land to build a city upon; 
there is grass enough to support several cows; it was in Rus- 
sian times a place of some importance; it was worth fighting 
for. We saw the ruins of a block-house and some cannon, 
| now used as ornaments for a public square, upon which the 
several cows obtain scant nourishment. There is a ruined 
castle made of logs, and weather-boarded, in which Russian 
Governors once lived; there is a rotting jail; a custom- 
house, roomy, comfortable, snd shambling; 4 court nee 
where a Federdi judiciary, a Uynited States marshal, a United 


altar, and pictures not destitute of art value mingling with 
| ? 


i 7 ; shabb 
along the shore with canoes moored at every door; y 


| mission homes; the buildings are commodious, well cared 


States djstrict-attorney, and clerk are playing at govern 
ment under most embarrassing conditions; there is a iy 
office, open twice in a month—as often as a mail ATTIVES ; 
there is a decaying Greek church, with unpainted a 
crumbling foundations, interesting interior decorations © 


the grotesque gingerbread attractions set to aie ee 
agination and stir the devotion of squaws and chil ps 
cracked, old bells in a quaint and curious tower ; vate 
streets ; buildings made of logs and boards; an Indian village 


sidewalks, with unthrift, dilapidation, and decay on every 
side. The only life is official life; the only people are offi- 
cial people. Here, at Sitka, is the most prosperous of all the 


for, and comfortable. . If there is anything to do in the way 
of business at Sitka, except Indian trading, or any industry 
giving employment to labor, we did not see it. 
We attended the opening of the court, saw a grand jury 
impaneled composed of a curious mixture of people ; heard 
the judge’s charge, which was appropriate ; convinced our- 
self that the country did not require a Territorial government 
after our model; that it could never become a State ; that it 
would always remain under the tutelage of the general gov- 
ernment, and, by reason of its climatic conditions, if pe- 
culiar population, productions, and character, would oa 
a government unlike any other upon this continent ; an i 
Scame to the conclusion thaj it ee be a to eben Pe 
subject of a ovement nor Alaska to be cousidered untt 
“statesmen at Washington should receive better and more re- | 
liable information concerning the country than they are likely 
to get from ambitious politicians or greedy, pede 
missionaries. There is no hurry to legislate concerning 
| Alaska. We do not see any pressing haste for the passage 
of land laws, and are not quite certain that it would not be 
‘| better to repeal ‘all the laws that have been enacted for its 
| government, recall all the officials, and permit It to goss 
the city of refuge and asylum for all the criminals of t e 
country—a place in our own country where all absconding 
| bank cashiers, and all the defaulting swindlers, and all the 
criminals could find safety. Let them spend their money in 
our own count'y instead of Canada, and let them turn their 
‘energies toward the development of the resources of our 
Alaskan purchase. It might be not a bad thing for Alaska, 


/and it would be a good thing for the United States. We | 


‘throw out this asa suggestion and not as a matured opinion. 


Alaska is worth all we paid for it. 


tory that no other country should have authority over; its 


than our government paid for it. We can not doubt that 
. | other valuable minerals will in time be developed. Coal has 
been discovered; we can not doubt that valuable timber 
“tracts may exist in the interior, where we did not go. The 
Yukon drains an empire of territory that has not yet been 
explored, and, as it is one of the greatest rivers of our hem- 
isphere, we may not doubt that its mountains and valleys, its 
tributaries and feeders are the sources of unknown wealth— 
wealth of minerals, timber, fish, iron, and other productions 


t has | 


It is aff’empire or terri- | 


‘fish, and its furs, and its one mine are worth all and more | 
| ’ 


—that shall in time be discovered by our enterprising and | 
hardy explorers, and be made available for a future popula- 
tion that will be driven from our more attractive centres to 


war with nature for its treasures. 
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Leaving Sitka, after a pleasant stay of twenty-four hours, 
we turned the prow of our good ship homeward, and by 


other interior channels of navigation, back to Juneau and j 


Douglass Island, passing the herring fisheries and oil works | 
of Killisnoo Island, where we saw convincing evidence of a | 
herring catch that will, this summer, result in half a million 
barrels of oil—excellent transparent lubricating oil, from 
which we witnessed the interesting process of expressing the 
stearine, and from which—we mean the herrings—there are } 
furnished tons of the most valuable fertilizer, now going | 
| to waste, but which California will soon demand for her ex- 
| hausted and exhausting soils, and which ought to find a } 
' ready and extensive foreign market. Again, on our home- | 


ward voyage, we revisited the cities and towns of Puget) 
Sound, and through the Strait of San Juan de Fuca down 
again along the shores of Washington Territory, Oregon, / 
and California, we enter through our own Golden Gate to 
the waters of our own beautiful bay, convinced as everywhere 
we go and come that there is no other land in all God’s 
broad creation so altogether desirable as this lovely, beauti- 
ful land of ours. | 

This was a pleasure trip, made for rest. We went to 
Alaska that we might not read, nor write, nor think ; and we | 
did not. We made no notes of travel, heard no news, no 
politics, of no strikes, no boycott, no home rule for Ireland. | 
We lounged, slept, ate fish to give us strength and brain power 
for future labors, and had a good time. We demonstrated 
that the Avgonaut could live four weeks without us, and if | 
four weeks, why not longer? Why. not, when our work is | 
done? If we did not make notes. for future writing, we did | 
observe and file away in the pigeon-holes of our brain many | 
things of which we shall have occasion to make mention as | 
gpportunities may hereafter pre ent themselves.; We know 
gnorethdn we did of Washingyai Territory, its towns, and | 
cities, of the resources and future prospects of this coming | 
State, and, by reason of the glimpse of men and affairs pre- 
sented by our hasty trip, we shall watch with greater inter- 
est the development of our northern country, and be able to 
discuss with greater intelligence questions involving their 
local interests, as from time to time they shall arise. We 
hope our journey may, in the long run, prove as profitable to 
our readers as it has been agreeable to ourselves. 
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Alaska has so little likelihood of ac- 
quiring votes in the present generation 
that politicians regard its inhabitants/- 
with too little favor. 

_ The Territory is enriching the nation. 
‘Tt will always have white inhabitants, 
attracted by its rich mines, valuable 
fisheries and extensive forests and it is 
right that Congress should make suit- 
able provision for the education of both 
Indian and American children. But 
Mr. Randall fears that fen 
will be charged upon his party, and 
therefore has the $25,000 proposed for 
education dropped from the bill now 
pending in Congress. To assist educa- 
tion in the Western States and Terri- 
tories, two sections of public land in 
each township have been set aside. The 
Blair bill proposes a generous provision 
for the Southern States, especially, but 
Alaska has been left out in the cold. — 
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ALASKA, 


Arrival of the Ancon at Na- 
naimo. 


Encouraging Reports from the 
Mines. 


Junxav, Alaska, June 26.—The placer 
mines have all commenced work and are 
doing very well. There has been no 
news of importance from the Youkon, as 
it is not'time to hear from the miners 
that went in this spring. Two brothers 
| by the name of Archbutt started for the 
_ Youkon some three weeks ago and got in 
as far as the first lake when their boat 

capsized and one of them was drowned, 
and the other has returned to Juneau, as 
he had lost all his outfit when the boat 
capsized. 

There has been an indignation meeting 
at every camp in the territory, and the 
citizens have expressed their feelings in 
very strong language against the post- 
master-general for not giving the mails to 

_ the steamship Ancon. 

When the news arrived of the con- 
| firmation uf Governor Swineford every- 
| body in Alaska was very much disap- 
pointed, excepting the marshal. Swin- 
ford has made himself unpopular with 
everybody by meddling with everybody’s 
business and making statements which 
are not true. The mine-owners in and} 
around Juneau are considerably excited || 
by the arrival of D. O. Mills, the Cali- 
/fornia and New York capitalist. He 
stopped over on Douglass island while 
the steamer went to Sitka, and he has 
been examining very carefully the mines | 
belonging to Capt. Carroll and partners, 
and it is rumored he is about to purchase 
them. 

The mill on Douglass island is running 
full blast, and ships down this month 
$95,000. 

At Sitka business is starting up in the 
mines with a very good outlook fora] 
summer’s work. 

Lieut. Schwatka and party landed at | 
Sitka, and will start for Yakutat in a few | 
days on the U. S. 8. Pinta, and from 
there they intend to start on their expe- 
dition to ascend Mount St. Elias. 

The run of salmon in’ Alaska this sea- 
son is very light. 


~~ 


The mission school is doing a good work among 
the young Indians of the territory. There are 
| eighity-two chiiéren now ai the school, which has 

connected with it an industrial department. This 
special branch of education has developed in some 
} of the scholars 2 git for mechanics which in one | 
or two instances amounts to genius, and in many 
to a most decided talent, The Alasian says: 
‘When we conipare the mental and physical coa- 
dition of its pupils with that of anequal number of 
Indians of the same average aze, aud residents of 
the ranch, argument as to what the school has and 
| can accomplish is at an end.” The boys of the 
school are also trained in military tactics, and are 
already very proficient both in marching and in 
the manual of arms. Their drill master is Sergeant 
Suilivan, of the army. The mission people have 
recently been reinforced by three new teachers, 
Miss Paekle, Miss Rogers and Mrs. Winans, all of |, 
whom exuibit great zeal in the discharge of the | 

duties in their new field of labor. * W.07,"0u2, 23) 


core Rownsend Call, 
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The matrimonial fever attacked 
YG over Swineford, of Alaska 
Governor _Swineford, | laska, 
uring | 


” 


. in bah f 7] sit, east. . He ae ras ; 
j m eS ay eg N ie nibs Se DS ee 
. la bra oh Pid rah Praga higan, i 


as - ; . bs 
ember he wil turn to 4 
fouls bude, se 
Pe Governor Swineford, of Alaska, | 
Was stopping in this city last Sanday, 
_ having returned from a trip ease dur. 7 
ing which, he was fortunate enough > 
to obtain his contirmation by the Sen- 
vate and alsoa wife. Some friend of 
us here played him a practical joke 
last Sunday by having Spates to ring 
a bell along the streets announcing 
that the Governor of Alaska was stay- 
ing at the Central hotel where he 
might be seen by the public. 
futeresting services took place. at 
the M. KE. cnurchin this city last 
| Tuesday evening. A number of 
| prounuent Ohio visitors, members ot 
the Methodist Episcopal church had 
arrived here on Monday to await the 
departure of the steamer Idaho on her 
voyage to Alaska. The visitors were 
}yreeted with a large and attentive | 
congregation. Addresses were made 
by Di. Vilion, pustur of the chureh,,. 
| Frofessor Churchill, of Oberlin, T, CO. 
| Sessions, of Coiumbus, Prof. Wright, 
jof Oberlin College and Bishop Warren. 
ee scabecbea tie an 
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ALASKA.—GOvERNOR A. P. SWINEFORD, oF MICHIGAN. 
| Tae Graphic News, Crricons Lu 
: Judy 2 a « L&C. 


c A. P. SWINEFORD. 


| A. P. Swineford, Governor of Alaska, 
was born at Ashland, O., September 14, 
1836, and received a common school edu- 

| cation in “‘country schools.’’ He never 
attended a high school, academy or col- 
lege. He learned the printing trade at 
Ashland, O., and Columbus, O., and was 
for a short time, near the close of the 
session, a clerk in the Ohio State Senate 
in 1852. He went west to Wisconsin in 
1853, and to Minnesota in 1856. He es- 
tablished the Southern Minnesota Star 


| Mining Journal. “He was a member of 


at Albert Sea in 1857, and two years later _ 
started the La Crosse Daily Democrat, 
which was afterwards sold to Brick Pom- ; 
eroy. He subsequently published Zhe  - 
Press at Fond du Lac, Wis., having, in - 
the meantime, been connected with two 

or three other papers as proprietor and a 
editor. He settled in Marquette in 1857, 

and has been sole or part owner, and 

until a year ago editor-in-chief, of the 


the Michigan Legislature in 1871-72, 

Mayor of Marquette in 1874-75, and has 

-\ held several minor offices. He has always 

\ been a straight-out, uncompromising 

| Democrat, taking an active part in every 

‘ campaign, State or National, since 1556. 

| He did not seek the office he holds for 

| the salary, but in the belief that he could 

{ make an honorable reputation 1n connec- 

tion with the development of the great 

{natural resources of a vast territory, con- 

cerning the value of which the Govern- 

| ment, as well as the people, have been 

| kept in utter ignorance through the per- 
sistent misrepresentations of selfish and - 


| interested parties. 
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qné par was-passea. : ie 
The Senate then took up the confer- 
ence report»on the sundry civil appro- 
| priation bill. ‘spa 

~ Some opposition to the report was made 
hy Messrs. Conger. Teller, and Hawley, for 
the reason that the Senate conferees had 
yielded in part to the House on the ques- 
tion of appropriations for schools in Alaska, 
but Mr. Beck defended the conference ac-" } 
tion, declaring gthat the Senate conferees 
bad had difficult work in retaining any por- 
tion of the appropriation. 

‘Mr, Edmunds also opposed the reduction 
of the appropriation. He was rather anx- 
icus to see the green hills of Vermont, but 
| he would rather stay here until December 
than yield on this question—not for the 
purpose of forcing the House of Represent- 
atiyes to do what it did not desire to do, 
but in order to persuade it that honor, jus- | 
tice, humenity, and public policy required 
that liberal provision should be made for 
schcol] purposesin Alaska. He was opposed 
to letting the matter drop because it was 
Jate in the session, and to postpone it until 
the House of Representatives should be 
educated.to appreciate the value of educa- 
tions mes 
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From Alaska. 

; JUNEAU, ALASKA, July 9th, 1886. 
Dear Mrs. Allen: 

Your welcome letter arrived Sabbath 
evening last. The people of Juneau 
chose the Lord’s Day to celebrate the 
4th, and to add to the excitement of the 
day the Mail Steamer came in and at 
night the captain gaye a very nice dis- 
play of fire works from the deck of the 
vessel. In the afternoon we had march- 
ing to the brass band, foot and canoe 
in the evening a dance in the 
fall. A few of us gathered in 
+ rooms to listen toa sermon by | 


, al fe’ eee oe Aer ele a Rw 
re bt 


in the month of August. We are an- 
xiously awaiting a teacher to accompany 
us. 

There were nine packages from 
Mrs. Allard, of Collinsville, Ili., and five 
with Christmas things from St. Louis, 
but there were no letters with them and 
I could not acknowledge them. You en- 
quired if we have any way to take chil- 
dren as they do in Sitka. No, 


mitted todo so. Butit is growing late 


and I must close. Hoping to hear soon | 


© in, I am very lovingly yours, 
Macarn McFartanp. 
{ it - — 

: ANTI-CHINESE RESOLUTIONS. | 
2as 
‘th They Sound Just Like Those ot Seattle 

and Tacoma. 


Ga 


i=] 


| Such of our readers as haye a knowl- 
| edge of the cruel assault upon the Chi- 


nese at Douglas island, Alaska, can 
feel but amazed at the cool impudence || 
and lying statements of the following 
resolutions adepted at a meeting in 
Juneau. They read just like the reso- 
lutions passed in Seattle and Tacoma || 
preceding the outrages upon the Chi- 
nese in those places: 
| -Wuuress, The recent departure of 
| Chinese-in a quiet, peaceable and or- 
| derly manner from the camps of Doug- 
‘Jas island and Juneau, meets with our 
‘entire approbation; and. whereas, 
through the usage of custom, the resi- 
dents of mining camps have always 
been allowed to decide what consti- 
tutes a bad and injurious element and })_ 
to eliminate any such element from its 
midst; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the residents of Doug- | 


Jasisland and Juneau having decided 
Mongolian labor to bean injurious 
element, we entirely approve of their 
‘departure from our camps, and that 
| we shall in the future use all legitimate 
\ means possible to prevent them from 
‘residing among us, oy 


JouN ‘{1mmeEN, Chairman, 
Horace B. Stevens, Secretary. 
wel aiver OM. 
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t 
ae reported in San Francisco tha 
the Bere pack of the Karluck (Alaska) | 
‘| salmon, estimated this year at volta 


| 35,000 and 40,000 cases ‘has been sold at 
{b1. 124 per dozen delivered there 


a72 ure riot 


p Bs ~ —- ae ~* 


y ‘Meshes. Our little daughter Edna, born 
the 15th of April, is quite a promising 
missionary, I am enjoying good health 
and expect to return to our field of labor 


as we |i 
have no home and we would not be per- | 
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codes. 

But from this negative nature of the. 
love of cold may spring a great number 
of others of the same kind, as we would | 
view them. What is more irreconcilable | 


with our ideas than their laughing, merry- 
hearted nature amidst the most cheerless | 


land and soow and ice the sun ever shone 
upon?! What is mire negative than their 
love of such a cheerless land evinced in so 
many ways and on so many oceasions? 
What other than a negative people would 
ever think of building their houses of snow 
and ice in order to keep warm? Nor isis 
easy to account for their eating raw frozen 
meat in a land where a hot meal would be 
doubly acceptable, and where there is usu- 
ally an ample supply of cil and blubber 
from seal, whale, and walrus with which 
to d> such cooking. Not that all their 
meals are of this nature, nor even the ma- 
jority of them; but far more than I have 
ever beea able to account for under the 
circumstances except by some negative 
method of reasoning. yea their very 
virtues are negative-—not vices at all—but | 
some nay not in h mony it, surround. 


to do with us in our more elaborate 


s a kiadly nature will defend 


F ‘can be said of a thief in the West i is that 
he would steal a red-hot stove; and; yet here | 


H. 


| hibernating, and plenty of it. 


starveling on a winters’ night 
a loaf of bread for his cold supper, w 
he would not receive half the. sympath y 
the summer time. The meanest thing [ 


in a country where one would almost think — 
the inhabitants justified in stealing a hot 
stove, or a'most anything else that is hot 


or would add to their comfort, they actu-— 
I would not bave | 
Sir Edward Parry’s men who vis- | 


ally will not steal at all. 
blamed 
ited these Hskimo at their village, when 
wintering in their country, for tying the'r 
warm mittens to their coat-sleeves to pre- 
vent theft, if they did not know the 
natives well, ani bad to judge them by 
surrounding circumstances; 
surprised to learn that when one 
careless visitor did lose his mittens, that 
the Eskimo finder walked four or five miles 
to the ship to restore them to the rightful 
owner. 

I know that other Eskimo in some parts 
of America have not such good reputations 


‘for honesty as those among whom my lot 


was cast, especially those of the Pacific 
coast; but by following up the negative 
line of argument it might be accounted ior 
by supposing that their country is not so 
cold as this. 

Of course, one at first imagines that in 
their ternble winters they seek the seclu- 
sion of their sno w-houses, and there, like so 
many bears, wait for the coming spring 
weather; and it seems queer, indeed nega- 
tive enough, to be told that this is their 
most active season of the year, not only in 
indoor, but in outdoor matters as well. 


We all know of the hibernation of ani- 
mals among us, and how so many of them 


curl up for a good long sleep until endura- | 


ble weather comes around. As these hiber- 
nating animals have corresponding species 
in the Arctic zone, the first conclusion at 
which we will arrive is what a glorious 
old winter nap they must have; forif there 
is any purpose for which the Polar regions 
seem to be particuarly adapted it is for 
Here even 
Nature is negative. First doubt was 
thrown on Arctic hibernation, and as the 
subject was more closely fullowed up and 
studied it seemed that nearly all that was 


ever presumed on the subject had to be | 


abandoned, and if this continues it arpears 
likely that nearly the whole nation of 
Arctic hibernation of animals will 
have to be given up as the in 
vestigations go on. 
does a Northern nature reverse her order of 
workings. 

Even man in his encounters with these 
regions finds himself at a loss how to ap- 
proach many of their difficulties. The his- 


| tory of experience seems to be reversed, 
and the story of continued Arctic expedi- | 


tions under the same commander ia nearly 
always that of less and less results which 
sometimes endin disaster. Even in the 
success they attain they are debarred from 
verlain Kinds of creait, which can only be 


won by painful failure; I mean the popular | 
kind. So evident is this j in the Great Nega-| 


tive Land, that some have made the broad, 
sweeping assertion that the only perfect| 


In many other ways | 


| 


but we are . 


| 


Arctic success is complete failure, which i is} 


certainly negative encueh to suit the most 


. 


sweepingly than in 
g item from our usually very 
_ cautious and conservative Oritic of Jan. 2d, 
_ wherein it says: ‘A friend who has fol- 
owed the course of Arctic events pretty 
closely sends me a few lines that contains a 
_ good deal of truth, if not the whole of it: 
‘In Arctic matters, success amounts to 
nothing. Public interest and praise are the 
| Teward of suffering. DeLong did nothing 
| but suffer, He was the great hero until 
Greely did—what? Nothing but suffer, 
and — like De Long—lose nearly all 
his men. Sir Allen Young went out, 
| and in one summer’s cruise rescued a 
party of shipwrecked explorers and 
brought them to England without losing a 
man. His skill and judgment took him 
right to the spot where he expected to find 
them on Nova Zembla; and there they 
were. His achievement was lost sight of. 
But if he had lost his ship, and his own 
crew had perished,as well as that which he 
went to rescue, he would have become a 
famous hero. I believe one gets more 
credit for failing than for succeeding in the 
Arctic.’ ” 

I quite agree with the Oritic’s friend re- 
garding Sir Allen Young; but De Long did 
much more than suffer, althougb, unfortu- 
nately, many of his records were lost. As 
to Grcely he did everything he was sent 
out to do, and for which he had the ad- 
vance approval of Congress. The Critic's 
friend, while true in the idea he wants to 
convey, would have been nearer the facts 
in his personalities, and would have equally 
gaired his point, by saying that De Long’s 
disaster is more prominent in the public 
mind than contemporaneous Arctic suc. 
cess, even than Nordenskiold with his 
great triumph; that Greely’s disaster made( 
it publicly the most prominent of all the 
stations of which his party was one (four- } 
teen in number), although doing no more 
than they, a3 an average. In fact it may 
be said, in a popular way, that the others 
are almost practically unknown; yet the 
other station of the United States, under 
Ray, at Point Barrow, not only got -out 
safely but rescued shipwrecked whalers; 
and the station he established, now occu- 
pied by whalemen,seems likely, in the light 
of the recent ‘“‘Amethysi” disaster, tobe in a 
position to save more people than the other 
station lost. The Critic’s friend also seems 
to think that the present popular reward is 
the only one. It has been said that ‘“‘his- 
tory negatives many popular ideas”; and 
this negation with the one hanging over 
the Arctic may, according to algebra, make 
a plus after allin time. This seems to be 
true. In the early Arctic explorations. the 
successful ones are now to the front. Even 
in Sir John Franklin’s great disaster, ab- 
sorbing everything around it, we hear now 
more of McClure’s success and Ray’s great 
feats and McClintock’s triumph than of the 
disaster, and so it will be fifty years from 
now. The Critics friend talks as if he 
or she had struck a new idea, when it is 
one as old as the days of Sir John Frank. 
lin and has been known to every well-in- 
formed Arctic traveler who ever entered 
that region, and before he entered it. 
Out of this prominent feature of the Great 
Negative Land we can come to one con- 
clusion, that they deserve double credit 
who ca ter it for a clear object, gain it, 


their present reward. 


yan 


consciousness of having been | 
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is gratifying to be able to announce that 
ja Bee Gratoka has been appointed. 
| Fis destination is the Port of St. Paul on fee 
diak Island. This island is the -elbow of the 
peninsula, has an area of 28,980 square Bee 
(nearly half that of New England), and be- 
Q : . 
Spee as the Kadiak Division, containing 
70,884 square miles, being about one-sixth 
‘larger than New England. The people, he 
bering about 5,000, are of Eskimo stock, ae : 
ing in villages which (according to the las 


* Government report) ‘twill compare favorably, 


‘in neatness and domestic comfort, with most 
‘ofthe fishing villages of Northern Huta 
‘The climatic conditions ofthe island are more 
‘favorable than in other sections of Alaska, une 
cultivation of potatoes and turnips and the rear- 
ing of cattle being among the general industries 


care as they formerly received from the Rus- 
sian Church, have chiefly, if not wholly, a- 
| bandoned their pagan and savage customs. 


this need.—[ Baptist Home Mission. 
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Gur Alaska Letter. la 


| Fr. WRancts, Masleteaue! Tth, 1886. 
| Eprror Araus:—The editor of the San 
| Francisco Argonaut, in bis attacks on 
Governor Swineford and Alaska, fails 
‘into the same error which he finds so 
| grievous in the governor, viz: of talking 
‘about Alaska on very slight acquaint-— 
‘ance. Mr. Pixley made an excursion on | 
‘the Idaho im May o! this year, and since | 
‘his return he has written several 
| editorials in the Argonaut, pitching into 
the steamer company and denouncing 
| Alaska as 2 great frand. He characterizes 
the Alaska “boom” as part of the 
interested missionaries, dead-bead pas- 
sengers and idle government officials. 
He scores G ¥. Swineford for writing an 
ising Alaska only ten 
at Sitka and with 
pace tne | 
| Mr. Pixley is 


the geographical portion of Alaska 


ofthe people.”? The people, therefore, are at 
least semi-civilized, and under such religious 


They sadly need the influences of education 
and of the Gospel, and upon American Bap- 
tists certainly rests some obligation to supply 


oak 


med” Alaska of the excited tourist, 
re is a real Alaska that is worth more 
was paid for it, and which, as a] 


| te ‘ritory unsettled in the states proper | 
| to come to Alaska is indeed a poor judge. 
‘In a mineral way the most hopeful have | 
relinquished the most extravagant claims 


so often put forth, and Mr. Pixley does 


} wonderfal promise of Alaska. — 
‘he sastaining power of the soil as): 
a population is undoubtedly 
to that of the “North Countries” 
n Europe. LE have been told by Swedes,, 
Nor egians and Danes here in the terri- 
that living in Alaska is luxurious 
to what their own country, 
griculture can never be very, 
13 carried on, on account of the | 


\ 


land, but fish fertilizing refuse || 
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tion of cattle has been settled long ago. 
hey can be kept easily but not in large 
umbers. The supply of food fish is 
nequalled. The timber is inferior in } 
every way to that of Oregon and Wash- 

ington Territory, but that does not 
‘imply that it is worthless. Mr. Pixley 

says be did not see a decent piece of 

timber'in the trip. He could have seen 

it, but not in such abundance as need 

make the lumber industries of the Sound 

tremble for fear of competition. 

_ In the matter of dog fish and shark 


po ssibilities are enormous. The question 
of other fish is a question of demand and 
of the cost of freight to market. The 
prospect 6f a surplus of agricultural pro- | 
ducts for export from this territory need 
not alarm the farmers of the Pacific sea | 
‘board. 2 
_ Mr. Pixley says he saw no level plot of | 
ground in the territory large enough for | 
‘agarden. TheIdaho passes Zorembo 
Island four times on atrip north. It is 
about ten miles trom Wrangle. There 
‘isa wel! watered level tract of land in’ 
the entire of the island-eontaining about 
}six thousand acres, and is easily seen ‘ 
rom the mail steamer, The north end 
. Prince o 
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‘as miners bave previousi, 


outline his echem 
matter of fact, most 6 
rather well known ground 
trip down the Yukon waa made years] 
before he made it by some miners, just | 
iy been pretty 
much all along the coast north‘of Sitka. 
The Yukutat Indians are well known, 
and Schwatka will find rather a barren 
field ethnologically. The ascent of Mt. 
St. Elias is a feat that will require’ all | 
the ability, nerve and push of the very | 
“well equipped party, and if they fail, as | 
there isa groat possibility, they are as | 
ores of praise as: if they succeeded. It} 
| is a newspaper advertising scheme at the 
| bottom, and there ig not tie field for. 
| discovery that is claimed by the adver- 
tising prospectus. Ybhat is why I say 
that the expedition ‘tover booms” Alaska 
in the exploring way. | 
There are some very amusing accounts: 
of the trip of the famous “dude,” St). 
Allen, in his Copper River expedition.) 
He followed beaten ground most. of the| 
way after leaving Gopper River, yet fret 
wore a fringei buckskin suit and a! 
slouch hat until several days after his) 


aska, he traveled with an arsenal about 
his person that made the average miner 
and Indian smile. When a man arranges 
such a hippodrome, he must expect to 
reflect discredit on the hardships of a 
trip out of sight of civilization. | 
DON Ge, | 


OER Re SE 


have a chance to try his hand at 
maintaining the dignity of the law in| 
his territory, instead of slashing right 
and left with a caustic pen in his. 
newspaper, attacking people indis-) 
criminately. The Chinese have been. 
forcibly expelled from Alaska, in 
violation of their lawful vested rights. 


Gov. Swineford, of Alaska, will now | 


San Franersco, Aug. 19.—Nineteen 
1 men of the crews of three British schoon- 
: ers captured in Behring’s sea and who 


were brought here by the steamer St. 

Paul, yesterday, have applied to Acting 

Consul Mason to be sent back to Victoria. 

The men are not entirely destitute, and 

the consul did not feel authorized to pay |) 

their passage back to Victoria. He! 
accordingly sent the following telegram 
to the governor ot British Columbia at 

Victoria: 

To the Governor of British Columbia, Vie- 
toria, B, C.: | 
The Caroline and Thornton were | 

seized by the United States steamer Cor- | 

win for illegal sealing. About twenty 
men from them put on board the St. 

Paul, arrived here last night. They ask 

me fon, protection and to send them to 

Victoria. Advise me what todo. They ||: 

are not charged with anything. 

CHARLES Mason, 
Acting Consul. 

' The meri say they shipped at Victoria 

fora cruise. The schooner cleared on || 

May 25 for Behring sea. They were not 

going to do anything illegal. The 

schooners kept company and reached the 
seal fishing ground about June 3, and re- 
maiued at se -uising about till cap- 
tured, ee : 


ee Te | 
Want to Get Home. | 
1 
| 
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Mr. Wirth goes to Kodiak as an 
~ Church. 


arrival in San Francisco. ere, in Al-) 


‘}and the Arctic Coast, 


elivered by Carrier, - 25 Cents p 
Olfice. - -James st, opposite Occident 

Rev. James A. Wirth, formerby past 
_of the First Baptist Church in th 


and wife, will take passage for Al: 
the Leo, which will sail in a day’ 


pendent missionary of 


ALASKA AND THE ALASKANS | 
€ eae ‘ bee A ‘ “14 


| A large audience were entertained last 
| evening in the first Baptist church by a} 
“most interesting and instructive address || 
by Dr. Shéldon Jackson, on the subject |) 
of Alaska. The doctor bas been for} 
several years past a missionary and i 
pow superintendent of the government) — 
schools for Alaska. As such he bas en-} 
joyed unusual opportunities of becoming 
well posted in regard to that great} 
country. His lecture, therefore was} 
replete with interest, not only from a) 
religious but also from a commercial 
standpoint. i 
He stated that Seattle was the 
NEAREST GREAT SEA PORT fe | 


To Alaska, a country whose vastness and | 
material resources were little understood | 
or appreciated as yet; that if our mer-} 
chants and business men are awake to} 
their interests they will net fail to secure | 
the trade of that country which alone in |) 
the growing years will be sufficient to; 
bnild up here a great maritime city. As 
to the size of Alaska it has an extreme 


9 


i 
extent east and west of 2200 miles and |) 
, north and south of 1400 miles. Its area | 
of 600,000 square miles is greater than | 

tbe combived area of all the States of | 
the Union, east of ths Mississippi river | 

and north of the Gulf States. As for | 
| resources if is rich in gold, silver, cop- 
| per, iron, coal, timber, furs and fish. The 

country cost the Government jn 1867, 

$7,200,000. It has already paid directly 
{into the treasury over $4,000,000. Two] 

small barren rocky Islands a few miles | 
off the coast, prodasing nota tree and | 
hardly a shrub, bring an annual revenue | 

_ to the Government of over $300,000. The | 

Alaska Commercial Company of San | 

Francisco pay for these Islands of | 

St. George and ‘St. Paul, ap annnal 

rental of $55,000. One hundred thousand 

_fur seals are taken on these Islands every 
| year, yielding the government asa roy- 
alty, a farther revenue of $262,000, They 
are the great supply source fur the world 
| of ladies’ , 


SEAL SKIN SAQUES. ; 5 


| The far-seal catch by coasting schooners | 
| off Puget Sound and other localities, all 
| put together is comparatively insignifi- | 
| cant. ; 

The last steamer from the north 
brought down $94,000 in gold bullion 
tbe output df the Treadwell gold mine 
at Janeau for the last month. The regular 
monthly yield of this mine is from $75,- | 
000 to $100,000. The southwestern part 
of the Territory is overspread by an ex- 
| tension of the valuable timber belt of | 
Puget Sound. The supply of 


ss IRON AND OOAL 


Is unlimited. These are found in every 
variety, of all grades of quality and in 

exhaustless quantity. At Killisnoo,: 
along Cook’s Inlet, along Bebring’s Sea, 
coal outer in 
such abundance tbat the revenue tte 
have only to haul by and send some men 

ashore in order to coal up. a 


THE FISHERIES 


fk 
' 


Ie _—" oe ete is: 


Of tha United States is not St. Louis o 
Omaha, but Sea Our city is not a 


Alaskan Islands. — 
THE CLIMATE 


Is affected like tbat of Washington Ter- | 
\titory by the warm Japanese current, | 
| which gives to Sitka and the whole weat- | 


| 6rn coast of Alaska a warmer winter cli- 
‘mate than that ef Ilinois or Iowa. A 


record kept by the Russians for 70 years. 
sbowed that only four times in all that 
‘period did the thermometer fal! to ZeIO. 


| 


THE YUKON 


Is one of the greatest rivers of America 


/and of the world. Its width across the 
delta at its mouth is 70 miles and it has 
an average width of five miles for 1000 
miles of its course. Ata high stage of 
water itis navigable for light-draught 
steamers for 2000 miles. 

THE NATIVE TRIBES 

| Are divided into three races. The in- 
habitants along the coast and on the 
Aleutian Islands are Esquimaux. They 

number about 18,000. Tbe interior of 


Alaska, anywhere from 150 to 250 miles | 
inland from the coast, is inhabited by | 
representatives of the regular North | 


American Indians of~the Athabascan 
races. The southwestern part of the 
|peainsula around Sitka and Wrangell 


tirely different class of people —the Thlin- 
| g-ts, who seem to be a branch of the 


— 


| the boast that the “stars and stripes do 


they want is to be let alone, only being 


afforded legal protection and provided | 


with schools and religious instruction. 
For these last they are clamorers. 


The Presbyterians bave had missions | 


among them for the past nine years and 


nowhere in the world is to be found a| 
more important field for such labora. 


Now tae Baptists are starting missions 
at Kodiak and Cook’s Inlet. The Epis- 
copalians are taking steps to occupy the 
valley of the Yukon. Tbe Moravians 
have a missionary among the Eequi- 
maux and the Methodists are taking 
steps to evangelize and civilize Ouna- 
laska and the extreme northwestern 
islands. There are many terrible evils: 
still existing among these peoples for 
the forces of civilization to overcome. 
Among these are 

5s FETISH WORSHIP. 
It is the custom of their medicine men 
to eat dead bodies, as they hold that by 
80 doing they absorb the spirit and the 
more spirits a doctor represents the 
gteater his influence snd importance. 

j INFANTICIDE 


Is fearfally prevalent in places upon 
the Yukon. A case was mentioned | 


sionary how long he had been married, 

who answered, “always.” He had been 

betrothed since two months old. 
SLAVERY 

Is another of the patriarchal institutions 

of Alaska. We cannot: truthfully make 


not float over a slave.” When a promi- 
nent man is about to die, he orders sev- 


They hold that their tenure of thei 
ee continues not alone in this } 


eral slaves to be slaughtered to go ahead } 
| and explore the way for him in hades. | 


far west from the eastern point of Maine, 
| 83 itis east of the western end of the | 


| and thereabout is inhabited by an en- |. 


Ainos tribe of Japan. They area balf-| 
civilized, industrious community, active | 
workers and make for themselves a good | 
living. They want no government reser- | 
vations nor Indian agencies nor subsi- | 
dies of any kind to pauperize them. All| 


try, it would at once bs brouvgbt under 


jehange for the better be wrought at 


\cial, moral and civil condition of Alaska | 


Tancowal thine ane 
{conn 


cil is hei 


ington yf 


Wee 
One of the most meresfal | 
ber on the beach at iow tide to he slowly | 
drowned. These atrocities still continue 
in that country in full blast except in the | 
villages near officials. The common 
method of disposing of the dead is by 
CREMATION 
Or burning; but the influence of the mis- 
sionaries is to introduce burial instead. 
THE GOVERNMENT CHARITY. 
It was supposed that when the stars | 
and stripes supplanted the doubl-- 
headed eagle of Russia over this coun- | 


the sway of civilization and a great 


once; but those expectations were woe- 
fully disappointed. Wor sixteen years 
after the change of-sovereignty the go- 


continued worse than it was_ before. | 
Under the Russians they had better | 
schools and better laws than were af- 
forded by their new American masters. 
Tbe former had estublished four gram- 


‘boys to Russia for education in special 
ibrenches, especially of religion. Only 
within the last year bas onr Government 
‘come toa recognoition of its dnties in 


-|gtrnetion in the rnadiments of science 


| 


}of a young man being asked by a mis- | 


mar schools, a college, a seminary for the 
education of priests, aud they often sent 


respect to these benighted people and 
has made provision for affording them 
gebools and facilities for obtaining in- 


and civilization. The poor youth of 


' [that he had been coming along 


Alaska, and the adults i, well, avail | 
themselves of these opportunities with 
an avidity and eagerness that is almost 
pathetic. All philanthropically disposed 


| citizens who bave the good of humanity 


at heart cannot but wish this good work 


| an earnest God-speed. 


HEART DISEA 


News from Behring’s Sea, 


Viororra (B. C.), Aug. 30.—The at 
schooner Dolphin arrived from Bebrig 
Sea last night. She reports the Alfred 
Adams In the Straits beating up, and 
the American gchooner Annie outside. 

| Oaptain Warren saw the Corwin towing 
the three schooners which she had 
| 8eized into port, and noé caring to fol- 
low in the wake of the cutter he put a 
\ little distance between it and the Dol- 
phin. He knows nothing about the 
seizures further than that he oan cor- 
roborate the statements of the other 
captains as to the distance from land, 
| whioh was séventy or eighty miles, 
| Daring the whole of his eruige Captain 
Warren never sighted the St. Paul or 
the St. George, the islands leased to the 
Alaska Commeroial Oompany, and 
which the Ameria: n Government ap- 
parently have taken under their proteo- 
| tion. Ho was on the high seas, and the 
right of search, far less than the right 
of seizure, does not there exist. The 
f | difficulty, he thought, would be quickly 
settled. The Dolphin, which left Vio- 
| toria on the 18th of May, h 
markably suocessfal tr 
| Probably over 2000 
‘Schooners have don 
'|] bas been very fay. 
being clear and cal: 


| voloanio era 
the 7th . 


the schooners Silva, Handy a: 
on the 4th the schooner Adele, on 
23d the schooner Black Diamon 
on the 29th the steam whaler 
spoken and reported her cat 
five whales in five days. She 
ber logged after taking in the 
All were well on board. On 
the whaling bark Ida T, Harri 
| Spoken. All were well on bo 
three catches, one sperm and t 
whales. ee 


- Caprain Warrrorp SaF 
erous friends of Captain | 
of the members of the Sitk 
Company, will be pleased 
the fears of his having be 
little steam launoh Julia h 
ished sinee the arrival of 
Victoria. Thealarm over hi 
valin Alaska caused general 
and J. G. Brady, a member of th 
Company, left Sitka on the Ancol 
the purpose of making a sea 
the coast, The launch was 
Tongas, the southern b 
Alaska, and Capiain Whi 


expecting the Leo to call for! 
that steamer passed him an 
to Seattle before he could 
Alaska. ey 
ALASK4’S TIMBER RESOU 
A correspondent writes to_ 
Western World: ‘Alaska is al 
shaped, with two horns projectin 
‘from the southeast and southwe; 
corners, the former called south 
eastern Alaska, the latter being th 
Aleutian Islands. This southeaster: 


po special protection. i 
“Nearly fall of Alaska south 
Arctic Circle may be said to b 
covered with timber, except al 
material portion facing Behring” 
‘) and the Aleutian Islands, altho 
in the broadest sense, none of | 
fit for more than local use, ex 
southeastern Alaska, and most — 
this, from its remoteness, Can Dey 
expect to compete with the more val-| 
uable and vast timber fields | 
| tish Columbia, Oregon and Washin 
'lton Territory until the latter are 
|hausted. There is one exception 1 
|| this general rule, however, in 8 
valuable kind of timber found 
the tip of the southeaste 1, 
| along the Pacific Coast. Irefer to 
the yellow cedar of Alaskan parlance. 
For a number of years it has been 
used upon the northwest coast as 
fancy wood, from its exceeding fi 
{texture, great durability, and o 
which, though agreeable to the ge 
homo, is a sure preventive to mi 
and other good qualities for cal 
making, special woodwork and 80 OL 
“The yellow cedar attain 
mous size compared with the 
ed species by which it is surroundet 
often reaching a height of over 10 
feet and corresponding diamet 
the butt, shown in the conifer far 
When I was in Boca de Quadra 
Alaska, not far from Dixon ent 
which separates this Territory fr 
British Columbia, we had to unlo 
65 tons of freight at asalmon ct 
nery there, and this was done in tx 
loads by a raft made of two logs 
yellow cedar not yet thoroughly se 


lit grows near the water, and 
{ phase, in an Alpine country, cut up 
} by numberless channels and inlets of 
water running in every direction and 
\ereating thousands of islands, may 
be readily appreciated. Near by the 
old Russian towns the clumps have j 
|been exterminated by them before 
we came in possession of Russian 
| America, and had they held it I have 
jbut little doubt it would now be 
| worked on a large scale, or monopo- 
|lized by some Muscovite favorites. | 
While living in Oregon and the ad- 
jacent Territories, I have often heard 
| these valuable fields of timber dis- 
‘cussed by parties who desired some 
law to protect them in securing them, 
‘and I was more than impressed with 
their sayings when I afterwards visi- 
‘ed the districts. Iiook on the in- 
\ustry based on this timber as one of | 
he future ‘bonanzas’ of Alaska, and 
ie only one 1n the Jine of timber.” 
I 
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_ ARCHBISHOP ROBBED. | 
4A Chief of the Chilcat Indians Assaults 
_ and Plunders Archbishop Seghers. 


_ Oregonian: From the party of tour- | 
ists. who arrived here yesterday upon | 
their return from Alaska, it is learned’ | 
that Archbishop Se¢hers was recently 
the victim or nothing less than a high- 
Way robkery upon the part of Klanat 
achief of the Chileat indians, a sort 
of Alaska Kob Roy holding posses 
Sion of 4 mountain pass through which 
all must go to reach the new mines 
on the Yukon river. This chiet’s 
demand for toll hag. for quite 
a long timé been considered most 
“extortionate, but he always has been 
| Paid, both to prevent.trouble and be- 
_ | Gause much work has been done by the 
| Indians in improving the pass. ‘This | 
summer there has been a great deal of 
travel over the trail, and as their 
wealth has increased to a considerable 
extent their averice has kept pace with | 

it. Ohief Klanat charged the arch- | 
bishop double price for the services of | 
‘himself and men, and when the arch- 
bishop expostulated he laid violent 
hands upon him, and meeting with no 
resistance, he took all the money that | 
the archbishop had upon his person. | 
everal accounts of this affair had 
reached Juneau when Governor Swine- | 
fore arrived there upon his return to. 
j + also the following very 
Tom é i oO! 

Behe ace, the archbishop, who 


to send fc | 

“money: for more 

| Cimcour, Mours or Dayay Rrver, } 
July 23, 1886, j 


Mr, P Baise Do ‘ir: 

; : ene Sir: Lam gory 
to have to trouble 45 8 again with the 
herewith enclosed order. — 


eir wickedness is not stopped. 
aking a bargain they break it |\. 
} Again, always raising the 
bis the way they'treated us, 


ed miners before we got there, | 
bier "the © ilonts is as | 


us five t 

broke the bargain we 
an oid man who had agreed to cross us 
all fivo times for $1.25—present of $1 || ° 
from each of us for his services. That |) 
is what puts us im a quandary, by ren- 
dering us short of money. Tam, there- | 
fore, compeiled to resort again to your 
benevolence, and I authorize you to } 
make any use you desire of this note. | 
he chief’s infimidations and violence 


I adyisedly left out. Respectfally | 
yours, Oxuaruus J, SEGHERS, 
Archbishop. 


. The governor, says the last number 
ene Alaskan in”its account of the af 
fair, “at once determined to arrest | 
a this eboriginal Rob Roy, and sammon- 
ed a posse under special Deputy Mar-|} 
shal McKenne, to acempany him to 
Chileat (wuere the {daho had to call) 
forthe purpose. On arriving if was 
eis best to invite the arbitrary | 


chieftain aboard the steamer, and it |} 
was accordingly cone. He - came, 
oubtless not suspecting the object for | 
yhich bis company was wanted, and 
| after an examination of the case it was 
thought best to bring him on to Sitka } 
- for jrial. 
“Phe Indians have for a longtime | 
levied a most shamefal tax on the In- | 
dians of the interior, refusing to allow | 
them to come to the coast for the pur- 
pose of trade, and charging them three 
or four times the price which they have 
paid for goods to the white: man, and 
have also interdicted the whites from 
penetrating to the interior except upon 
payment of a heavy toll.” 
The Leo to-day brings the news that 
Klanat was discharged from custody 
eipon eximination by Commissioner 
Brady. 


ee 


FROM THE YUKON REGION. 


‘DAILY POST-INTELLIGENCER 


Juneau, Aug. 18.—Some miners just |) 
arrived from the Yukon report moder- 
ately good bar diggings, but water too 
high to work at present. They same 
for provisions and start back in a few 
days. They report that one of Arch- 
bishop Segher’s party was drowned 
while oressing a lake. 

The Ancon arrived last night and 
landed all the Chinamen that were 
driven out last week. Treadwell has a 
gang of Indians at work in his mine, 
but it is hard to tell how long they will 
remain, as the saloon keepers are sell- 
ing them whisky. Every night there is 
a general fight in the Indian quarters. 
If this is kept up much longer there will 
be no Indians to work the mines, 
Treadwell will shut down the mine be- 
fore be will employ any of the mob that 
drove the Chinamen off. 

When Governor Swineford arrived 
here last week froma Washington it was 
reported to him that one of the chiefs 
of the Chilcoat Indians had insulted 
Bishop Seghers and party on their way |- 
to the Yukon. The Goyernor took 
twelve men from Juneau and got the 
Idaho to take him and par'y to Ohil 
coat. On arriviug there they invited 
the chief on board, under pretense that 
the Governor wished to ses him. When 
the chief oame on board the steamer he 
{had him put in doable irons aud put 
down in the ship’s hold, ani took him 
to Sitka, before the Oommissioners, 
who, after bearing all the evidence, dis- 

oharged the chief. No wonder the mob 
drive out Chinamen and do what they 
pleass when the Governor will do sucha 
high-handed piece of work as taking a 
posse of men to kidnap an Indian and || 
| takiug him 200 miles from home without 
authority. © © ayaa tibiae 
There is no reason why anybody | 
d be out of work in Juneau. Mr 
1 will pay. $3.50 per cord 
be mill has. y well 
nd ships d 


and it is believed that these came from | 
the wreck of the missing whaler, 
Amethyst, which left here February 
2th of last year. This is regarded as 
nolusive evidence of the loss of the 
1. The vessel was worth $16,000 
1 was owned by Oaptain Joseph 
Knowland of this oity. ee 


THURSDAY, AUGU 


ST 19, 1886. 
fs 
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Editorial “Notes. 


Let our citizens now show that they | 
appreciate a great opportunity when ’ 
it is offered. pe 


Gov. Swineford, of Alaska, will now] 
have a chance to try his hand at}! 
maintaining the dignity of the law in. 
his territory, instead of slashing right 
and left with a caustic pen in his} 
newspaper, attacking people indis— 
criminately. The Chinese have been 
forcibly expelled from Alaska, in 
violation of their lawful vested rights. 


The Detroit DailyFree Press 
BEST AND, CHEAPEST 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
IN MICHIGAN. 


THE OALESTIALS MUST GO, 


Anti Chinese Movements in Alaska—Min- 
| ers Decrease the Population of the Terri- 

tory. ay 

SuArrin,. W. T., Angust, 14,—Adviees from 
‘Alaska are to the effect that anti-Chinese move- | 
ments have spread to that Territory. On August: 
4 ata meeting held at Juneau it was decided 
that Chinese employed by the Alaska Mill and 
| Mining Company on Douglass Island must g0. | 
A committee of fifty proceeded to the islandand 
demanded of Mr. Treadwell, the company’s’ 
manager, that the Chinamen. be discharged. 
Treadwell refused to accede to the demand and 


the committee returned to Juneau and reported . 
to the citizens at a secret meeting. On the morn- 
ing of the 6th 100 miners proceeded by boat to 
Douglass Island, and, in spite of Tread well’s pro-. 
test, assembled the Chinamen, eighty-six in num-_ 
ber, at the wharf for shipment to Seattle by) 
the steamship Idaho. The captain of the Idaho | 
refused to receive them, and as Treadwell had | 
gone to Sitka appealing for aid trom the United 
states steamer Pinta, ihe miners were worried 
to devise some quick means of disposing of their 

risoners, There were two schooners lying at 

mir Hy Island. The commitiee chartered one | 
ot these and seized the other, the capiain of || 
which declined to charter his vessel. The China-.| | 
men were loaded on board the small vessels and | } 
given 100 sacks of rice and some tea, The vessels | } 
then sailed for Wrangel Island, but a storm |/ 
arose and they were unable to land. When the |) 
Idaho left Alaska they were beating about near | 
Juneau—both crowded with their unwilling 
passengers. 


un 
cae 


 ——— 


a erence 


Se “AGENT APPOINTID, * © 4 1 
Gen, Olds; gerieral traffic manager of : 
| dian Paeific, has appointed Moses M.S 
; in the employ of the Union Pacific an¢ 
: : % Rio Grands, to take charge of the nev 
ela del abba 3 ne eta 5 | dished agency of his line in this city. ~ 


| Swinefora § ve ly Crificised for Kid. : ANOTHER PIG LIST TO € 
mapping on Indian Chief. The Pacific Coast steamship compan 


: oth, r meas, } that all the berths on the steamer Oregon 
JUNEAU, Alaska, August 18th, via Victoria, B. |} Saturday, have been énugaged, but that m 


: 4 


C., August 27ch.—Some miners arrived from Ba ire Ge twine } goon her who will accept sleeping acco 
Yakon and report moderately good bar diggings, SAN FRANCISCO, -18.—The steamer St, dons on the Rae Tard -ASck We 
but the water wai to» }igh 10 work at present. Paul, which arrived to-day from -Ounalaska, Alas- SACRAMENTO, Ang. 18,—Me Whorter, the: 
They came for prov’rions and will start back in a ka, brings the news of seizure on August-1 of of Robinson, has been held to answerf 


three British schoone: the United States rev- ‘ ‘er, with bail’fixed ab $10,000, whi 
enue cutter Corwin, for violation of the seal fishing | pene: Dab 4 =Tes 
laws in Behring’s sea. The names of the schooners . PAILED TO PASS. 

are the Thornton, Onward and Caroline. The SACRAMENTO, Aug. 18--The assembl 
erews of the seized vessels were sent to Sitka, from | failed to pass. the constitutional anien 


sew days. ‘hey :eport that one of Archbishop 
ee party got drowacd while crossing the 


The Ancon arrived last night and landed all tho 
Chinamen that were driven ont lact week. 
Treadwell bas a full gang of Indians at work 
in his mine, but it is hard to tell how long they 
will remain, as the saloon-keepers are seiling thom 
whisky every night. There. is a goneral fight in 
the Indien quarters. If this is kept up much 
longer there will be no Indians to work the mine. 
Treadwel! will shat the mine down before he will 
employ any of the mob that drove the Chinamen 
eae ‘ f ; 3 HISTORY OF THE TROUBLE, 
en Governor Swineford arrived here last week The history of the trouble may be briefly stated 
from Washington it was reported to him that one as follows: The law under which the Alaska Com- 
of ,the Chiefe of the Chilcoetin Indians had in- Los ay Cregeen apt nrgea dlgray gel 
sulte isho i States, and for which lease it pays $350,000 a year, 
¥ikon. TG id eek lade provides that no seals shall bé killed UDOW. the 
Joneau and got the Idaho to take him and Daily islands of St. George and St. Paul, the summer 


. Sis chee resort of seals, save. by the company. For a 
to Chilcoat. On arriving there, they invited the time the company was snifected to ANOVA and 


ieee inet wages eee Cen: the Governor Seg oy sue eercunnen Sir ee poe the z ; 
shed to see him. en the ief came on b slands, but they were checked. ate, however - j 

the steamer, he had him put in doatlo a new plan has been adopted by the depredators, Rav.-Ly Wa. Curtitg Unie and 
irons and put down in the ship’s hold and took They fit out schooners at Victoria, take oe board from Mo-cow, Texus, arrive Si 
him to Sitka before the Commissioner, who, after | | Suilied Indian mapksmen, and x up into Bebrings | | yesterday, and are on their” 
hearing all the evidence, discharged the Chief. mM Alaska. ; ee 


C come up into the sea by, way of the» Bete tao - 
No wonder the mobs drive out Chinamen and do straits between the numerous Aleutian islands, Se ee Tica, of 3 
what they please when the Governor will do such Dr. Sheldo: Jackson, « WwW sh 
Gity, Government Commissioner 


» rs shoot een epee Wye ree numba 
a high-handed piece of work as taking a posse of the revenue cutter Corwin, Capt. ey in com- 
; : ; A mand, is cruising in Behring sea, under orders to ) ? S : 
Sie feel aareg ven indian and take him 200 miles protect the seal fisheries, and about July 1 over- vation for Alaska, arrived in this 
There i authority. auled the American schooner San Diego and | from Victoria to-day. As mention 
6re is ho reason why anybody should be ont found on board of her the skins of 500 seals slaugh- Tae Press last week Dr. Sheldon he 
of workin Juneau. Mr. Treadwell will pay $3 50 tered m the above mentioned manner. The ; ! % sci 
per cord for wood. Tho mill has done very well officers and crew were arrested. and the vessel was charge an excarsion of Alaskan teache 
this month, and chips down $94,000 as the result. seized. On August 1 the Corwin came upon three and noted educators of the east to Ala 
Nanaimo, August 27th.—The steamer Ancon | ontheschooner Leo, : Wee. 
arrived from Alaska. vuidf UnTnese, ie ly 
The Steamship idaho on Fire. 


British schooners, the Thornton (steam), Onward, 
and Caroline, in the very act of killing seals in the 
ms 
NEWS FROM ALASKA, 
ae | Wrorogra (B.0.), Aug. 23.—Abont 4 
‘oolook yesterday. afternoon, as the 


water and seized them, finding in them 1500 skins, 

What good the British flag will do them remains 
steamship Idabo was rounding Race 
‘Rocks on her way from this city to 


be seen, but it is doubtful if it will 
Portland, en route to Alaska, the Cap- 


0 
do them much. if the United States 
stands upon the ground it has distinctly taken 
tain observed smoke issuing from the 
fore hatoh, and at once gave orders for 


where a number of them were brought here by the ani aS 7 ; 
St. Paul. ‘ihe schooners were taken to Gunalaska, ks met the state supreme court, 
but the officers were kept on board the Corwin, ie 
The captains of the captured schooners claim that 
they were fishing on the high seas, and that their 
vessels were fitted out at Victoria. B. C,, and car- 
ried British flags. Outhe other hand, it is stated 
that they were killing seals several bundred miles 
within the limits of the Russian cession tothe } 
United States. The matter has been referred to 
the British consulate in this city for investigation. 


the Evicted Chinese Hand at Wrangel and Beturn 
to Juneau 


= upon the ownership of Rehring’s sea. . The 
forT WRANGHL, Aug 17,—Via Victoria, Aug. 27. question was first raised in 1881, when a letter was 

—tThe citizens of Wrangel were surprised on the written from San Franciseos to-the treasury de- 

idth inst. by the arrival of two small schooners ; partment, asking. whether the law concerning 

with forty-eight Chinamen on each. They were me. United °.Siates-- ownership of ~ Bén- 

from Juneau, where they had been at work in the ring’s sea extended to the whole sea, The re- 

Treadwell mine, and had been driven away by ply was that the department so construed it, and the hatch to be removed: On this being 
rum seilers and bummers. One hundred of this reierred the writer to the tine of Russian cession, done, it was discovered that the whole 
class armed themselves, went from Juneau to “In March last Collector Hagar wrote again upon of th lower hold wason fire. The hos 
Douglas island, and forced the Chinese to quit the subject and received the following decisive re- Oowe WAS GE 2 ee 088 
work and leave the island at_an hour’s notice. I¢ ply: “the law prohibits the killing of any fur- | | Was promptly brought into play, bub @ 
they would notthey would kill them, and there was earing animals, except as otherwise therein pro dense smoke prevented an investigation 
nothing lett but to go. When they arrived hera vided, within the limits of Alaska territory or in being made for some time. The fire | 
the Chinese were nearly starved, having a; 
been eight days on the schooner with 
litte to eat. A number were’ unable 
to stand, being lame from swollen legs. There 
were 80 Inany On each schooner that they did not | 


the waters thereof, and also prohibits the was confined to the freight, and ni 


killing of any. fur-seals on the islands of d d to the ship outside of- 
St. Pani and St. George, or in the waters adjacent BRIE RO WAR COD SG (Os IO CRE tae _ 
thereto, except during ‘certain months, You An- the main deck being a liftle charred, 


quire in regard to the interpretation of the -terms The fire broke out among some mission- 


have reom to lie down, We don’t know what | ‘waters there’ and ‘waters adjacent thereto,’ as ary cficcts. Between twenty and thirty)” 
would have become of them, or how they would used in the taw, and how far the jurisdition of the tons of Alaskan freight is damaged, 
have managed to get enough to eat here, as there ) Ur fed States ts te be understood 45 extending. Witte d 


is there is very little more here than what t} 
Inhabitants require for themselves from Breniet 
to steamer, but for the timely arrival of 
the Ancon, which came next day. After Capt. 
Carroll had a consultation with the Chinamen he 
toid them he would take them back to the mine 
and see that they were landed. The went aboard 
the Ancon and sailed for Douglas island on the 
morning of the 16th inst., everybody in the com- 
munity wishiny Capt. Carroll the best suceess. 
Fey sneky are great fears that there will be blood- 
JUNEAU, Ang. 19.—The Idaho landed the Chine 
yesterday, and they resumed work. No resistances 
was ahs ppeewen Sins he wiil shut the mine 
y ill employ an gang 
¢ he oo Sha away. Pane, Shear e #h9 
ne 0 ishop Segher’s party was- dr 
while crossing a lake in the Yukon country, 2 ape 
Fai Se a 


| Presiming’ your inguiry to relate more 
: €:pecinils toibe waters vi Western Alaska, you are 
informed that the treaty with Russia of March 30, 
1870, by which the territory of Alaska was ceded to 
the United States, defines the boundary of the ter- 


tibf- FO 156 G. 
ritory so ceded. ‘The limit of the cession extends 


from @ line starting from the Arctic ocean and i 

running through Behring straits to north of the St. 

Lawrence islands, Lhe lineruns thence in a south- \) . 
PREIS RES ENE EY CC 


westerly direction so.as to pass midway between 
the island of Atton and Copper island, of the Kor | - 
mansborski couplet, or group, of the North Pacifie Carrier, - 25 Cents per week.-| 
ocean, to the. ee ge ei Shag vou st 
sngitude. ee. Wi 3 if } - : d ae 
pOunaary, to the western end of the Office.--James St., opposite Occidental Hotel. 
of the Aleutian archipelago aud chain of islands | | ase 
are considered as comprised. within the waters of | see 
Alaska territory. AlLthe penalties prescribed by | | Ba 
law against the killing of fur-bearing animals | || ALASKA AND THE ALASKANS | 
| | would, therefore, attach agalust any violation of | vs 
the Jaw within the limits prescribed. 


The above was signed by acting secretary H, T. | | A large audience were entertained last 
French. 


‘ . ...* || evening in the First Baptist church. by a | 
; smport: stions are involved ia the . : a sa ee LM 
2 illest Sie Gee inie, intermational chara most interesting and instructive address | 
ter regarding the rights of foreign vessels to | by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, on the subject | 
fish in the waters of dig MS aie ge yd |of Alaska. The doctor has been ~ for. 
plained to have bem ceded to the Cited, Siete | several yeare past a missionary mndads 
ob any vessel to kill seais in Behring sea in al- | Dow superintendeft of the government 
schools for Alaska, As such he has en 


A +f 5 7 aska, Com- 
leged violation of the terms of the Alask: rie s 4 
mercial company’s lease. The outcome of bo joyed unusual opportunities of becoming i 

well posted in regard to tbat great. 


‘uestions will be watched with great interest here, 
| previous to leaying Ounalaska, the government ; 
| | agent of the Alaska commercial company, who ar- country. His lecture, theretora |aamed 
‘replete with interest, not only froma 
lreligions but also from a commereial 


Delivered by 


The Juneau Outrage. 
Pendleton East Oregonian, 

These Chinese went to Alaska—as they cofne 
and go toany partof the country—in accord- 
ance with law. They were there under protec- 
tion of the law, and the lawless persous who 
took it upon themasives to so cruelly drive them 
out and set them adrift where they would be 
likely to either freeze, starve or drown, should 
bo dealt with by the law. The government has 
permitied if. not induced these  Chi- 
neso {to come within our borders, as- 
suring them that this is a land where 
all persons are pretected in their rights 
of person and of property, and if, under these 
circumstances, it does not put a stop to these in- 


| rived on board the St. Paul, had an interview with 
| the captains of the four prizes, and in a conversa= 
tion, stated what then took place: I saw the 


Ta eit a Se ae 


humanities and villainies, and severely punish if ‘sins before L left. The American captain of kstandpoint 3 
the offenders, it deserves to be attacked and i" hig Diego had “very little to say, ae: Atatod that Seattle was th e 
overthrown even by the Chinese. The govern- “put the British captains” had a 4 Ero | veatlie was {he > 
ment will no doubt do this, if possible; it will ff deal. They Said tnae a leeuily seized, as the |_| NEAREST GREAT SEA PORT | ~ 
do all that can be done to redress past injuries ford ebancellor of England bad, in @ legaldeci-| |To Alaska, a codntry whose vastness and 


and prevent others of this sort; but it really de- 
serves all the trouble and expense to which it is 
heing subjected as a punisment forever con- 
)Open our Western gate-ways to such. 
asitable population. _y% ok ane fs 


ronounced that the Behring sea, where the 
Reis. took place, was a Ligh sea. and could not 
“be the property of any state. or individual. They 
“said that they had been advised of this decision, 
P and had acted gnderit.”).7 5 (Sah Se : 


material resources were little understood 
or appreciated as yet; that if our mer- 
chants and business men are awake to 


Ltrrw. Ff Fs, 


the 


fry which alone in 
me ; 


{1 be sufficient to | 
maritime city. As: 


ri ver, 
mber, furs and fish. ‘T’ 
t cvst the Government in 1 
17,200,000, It has already paid direc 
nto the treasury over $4,000,000. T 
all barren rocky Islands a few miles 
the coast, prodacing nota tree end | 
ly a shrub, bring an annual revenue | 
o the Government of over $300,000. The 
Alaska Commercial Company of San 
| Franeisco pay for these Islands of 
St. George and St. Paul, an annual 
-rental of $55.000. One hundred thousand 
fur seals are taken on these Islands every 
tr, yielding the government as a roy- 
ty, a fariher revenue of $262,000. They 
é the great supply source for the world 
adies’ 


SEAL SKIN SAQUES, 


he fur-seal catch by coasting schooners 
Puget Sound and other localities, all 
ut together is comparatively insignifi- | 
nt. | 
The last steamer from the north 
| brought down $94,000 in gold bullion 
be output of the Treadwell gold mine 
Janeau for the Jast month. The regular 
nonthly yield of this mine is from $75,- | 
00 to $1C0.000. The southwestern part. 
the Territory is overspread by an ex- | 
nsion of the valuable timber belt of | 
Puget Sound. The supply of | 
IRON AND COAL 


unlimited. These are found in every 
oe all grades of quality and in 


o haul by and send some men 
rder to coal up. ; 
| THE FISHERIES 
est in the world. The rivers 
ns of the sea fairly swarm with } 
st salmon. These at the Colum- | 
t fisheries cost 50 to 75 cents a | 
o Alaska they are bought at one |, 
entseach. Besides salmon, these | 
aters swarm with herring and halibut. | 
Phe Government paid $5,000,000 for the 
rivilege of fishing off New Foundland 
nd in Canadian waters. Here we have 
stretch of 
see COD-FISH BANKS 
; Of 1000 miles long, along the Alaska | 
Coast. Since the Alaskan purchase the 
GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER 
he United States is not St. Louis or | 
ha, but Seattle. Our city is not as 
st from the eastern point of Maine, 
8 east of tbe western end.of the 


| 


THE CLIMATE i 


cted like that of Washington Ler- | 
wy by the warm Japanese current, |} 
i h gives to Sitka and the whole west- 
Oast of Aiavka a warmer winter cli- 
a. that of Illinois or Iowa. 
ae ept by the Russians for 70 yeare |}; 
owed that only four times in all that |) 
eriod did the thermometer fall to zero. i 
THE YUKON | 
‘8 one of the greatest rivera of America 
bd of the world. Its-widtb across the 
Ita at its mouth is 70 miles and it haa 
an average width of five miles for 1000 
ile Peis Gc jurse, 
water itis navigable for light-drau 
feamers for 2000 miles, z ey eer 


THE NATIVE. TRIBES 
divided into three races. The in- 
tants along tbe opast and on the 


atian Islands are Hsynimanx. ‘They 
ber about 18,000. ‘Lhe interior of 


Al 


At abigh stage of | ie 


. fo 


For these last they are clamorers. 
The Presbyterians have had missions 
org them for the past nine years and 
owhere inthe world is to be found a 
ore important field for such labors. 
w the Baptists are starting missions 
odiak and Cook’s Inlet. The Epis- 
lians are taking steps to occupy the 
-yalley of the Yukon. Tbe Moravians 
save @ Missionary among the Esqui- 
/ pox and the Methodists are taking 
steps to evangelize and civilize Ouna- 
laska and the extreme northwestern 
islands. here are mavy terrible evils 
still existing among these peoples for 
the forces of civilization to overcome. 
Among these are 


FETISH WORSHIP. 
Tt isthe custom of their medicine men 


| to eat dead bodies, as they hold that by }| 


so doing they absorb the spirit and the 
| more spirits a dootor represents the 
greater his influence and importance. 

Ps INFANTIOIDE 

Ye fearfully prevalent in places upon 
the Yukon. A case was mentioned 


of a young man being asked by a mis- | 


sionary how long he had been married, 
who answered, * “always.” 
| betrothed since two months old. 


| SLAVERY 


Is another of the patriarchal institutions 
of Alaska. Wecannot truthfully make 
the boast that the “stars and stripes do‘ 
not float over a slave.” When a promi- 
nent man is about to die, he orders eev- 
eral slaves to be slaughtered to go ahead 


avd explore the way for bim in hades. | 


They hold that their tenure of their 
slaves continues not alone in this life 
_ but throughout the next aleo. When a) 
‘building or wickiup is erected, after the 
four post holes are dug, a female slave is 
‘killed and tamped down in each before 
‘the corner posts are set. : q 


WITCHCRAFT 
Forms still another of the interesting so- 


He had been | 


cia! tensts of the native Alaskans. Exe- 
cutions of unfortunate women for this 
--guppositious crime constitutes a very | 
common pastime among these tribes. 
‘The accused woman is fir.$ borvnd with 
the head and feet drawn together bask- 
'wark as closely as possible, and then 
thrown thns into a corner while the 
council is held for her trial sad the de- 
termination of ber fate. Among the 


methods of disposition of witehes aree 
burying alive, roasting by binding to a 
tree and building a circle of fire around 
some distance off, hacking to pieces, ete 
One of the most merciful modes is to tHe 
her op the beaci at jow tide to be slowly 

drowned. These atrocities still continue 

in that country in full blast except in the | 
Villages near officials. The common 
naphow of disposing of the dead is by 

s CREMATION ¢ 


¥ 
Or burning; bnt the inflnencs of the mis- 
sionaries is to introduce burial instead. 
THE GOVERNMENT CHARITY. 
It was supposed that when the atars 
and stripes supplanted the doubl-~ 
headed eawle of Russia over this  coun- 
try, 1b would at once be brouvht under | 
the sway of civilization and a gre 
change for the better be wrought | 
once; but those expectations were wot 
fully disappointed. For sixteen years 
after the change’ of sovereign Fo 
cial, moral and civil condition of A 
continued worse than jt was’ be‘ 
Under the Russians. they bad 
schools and better laws tha 
ded by their new Ameri 


xe 


- The poor you 
if adults as well, 

: of there opportunities wit 
avidity and eagerness that is almosg 
hetic. All philanthropically dispo 
zens who have the good of humani 
art cannot but wish this good work 


tnest God-speed. a: 


Rev. James A. Wirth, formerly. past P 
of the First Baptist Cburch in this cit, 
apd wife, will take passage for Alaska on | 
the Leo, which will sail in a day or two. | 
Mr. Wirth goes to Kodiak as an inde- | 
pendent missionary of the Baptist | 
Church. ‘ a ' 

; OUR RIGHTS 


IN BERRING SEA. 


Questions Raised by the Becent Seizure of Two | 


-Canadian Vessels. « 
New Yorx«,August 31.—A Washington special to 


the Post says: A new point has been raised in con-_ 


nection with the seizure by a United States reve- 
pue cutter of two Canadian vessels in Behring 


siraits,on the ground that they were catching | 


seals in waters ceded tothe United States by Rus- 
sia. Oneof these vessels is said to dave been cap- 
tured sixty-five miles and the second 120 miles 
from the nearestiand. The point made is that if 
Russia had a right to-convey to tae United States, 
as it did, by the terms of its treaty in connection 
with the sale of Alaska, the greater part of Behr- 
ing strait, willany foreign government recognize 
such right under international law? If the United 
States basa right to prohibit British fishermen 
from taking fur seals 120 miles from land, has not 
the United States the same Heat to prohibit Brit- 
ish or Norwegian whalers from taking whales 
within the same seas? Our treaty rights in Behr- 
ing sea have never been tested. It is possible that 
the seizure of these two Canadian» vessels by our 
reyenne cutter may pring these rights into dispute, | 


shia eenensiay 


Inquiry was inade at the State department to- | 


day to ascertain wkether the department had con- | 
sidered the matter. Assistant Secretary. Porter | 
said that the subject has not yet. been brought to | 
the official attention of the state department. It > 


was wholly under control of the treasury depart- | 


ment, where it will be likely to remain, unless the 
owners of the Canadian vessels should complain to 
their government, and Canada should in turn re- 


pert to the British government, and the subject in | 


this manner be called to the 
department, 
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attention of the state 


oe cHOOL TEACHERS. 
_ A CARGO OF SEHOS 


’ The Steam Schooner Leo Sails Today 
with a Precious Freight 
for Alaska. 
In 1864 and 1866 there were two par- 
ties of schoo! teachers brought to Paget 
Sound from New England. These were 
remarkable bistorieal events and have 
not been repeated since. ‘Today, how- 
ever, just twenty years later, there goes 
‘from Puget Sound to a portion of the 
Nation as far removed a8 Was that 
former field of missionary education, & 
‘oargo of noble souls bent on the same 
errand—that of diffusing knowledge 
I xtending the Christian civiliza- } 
ae eT hey go equipped to toil among 
“the natives of the Aleutian Islands, our | 
- westernmost possessions, and in doing 60 
they out loose from the rest of civiliza-}) 
tion until the return of the summer 
months, when they can expect to 
~ receive their annual mail and probably | 
 Gome visits from whalers and traders. | 
‘To embark on such a mission reqnires 
-pravery. The workers have been found, 
‘they have procured provisions to su - 
tain them for 4a yoar and are now} 
erabarking with their furniture aid 
food on the littie vegsel that will leave 
i ening. : : 
Pater. aneldod “Jackson, who is super- 
work, was 4 Presbyterian 
established a mission at 
in 1877, After that he 
hoola and missions at | 
Ao of 


*t 


_ intending this 
- missionary aD 
¢ Wrangel 


tions 
schools in Alaska. 

‘Lhe Interior Department of the 
United States comprises among others 
the Bareaa of Industrial Schools and 
the Burean of Education. Th- first of 
these Bareaas received from Congress, 

at its last session, an appropriation of 
$20,000 for industrial schools in Alaska. 
This sum is expended under contracts 
with the Mission Boards of the Presby- 
terian and Roman Catholic Churches. 
The Barean of Education received bat 
$15,000 for Alaska work, though $50,000 
was asked. It was the intention of 
those having this work in charge to 
build for each teacher a school and a 
residence, but this small appropriation 
will omly pay the salaries, making it 
neeessary for the teachers te supply 
their own homes. 

The Government will employ no man 
for this work who is not aecompanied 
by kis wife. One of the teachers who 
goes from here, Mr. John H. Oarr, was 
married this week, and the couple will 
leave today for their new field of work 
at Unga. 

The rest of the party consists of Pro- 
fessor W. E. Roscoe, wife and child, of 
California, to be stationed at Kadiak; 
Professor W. L. Carrie, wife and child, 
of Texas, to be stationed at Klawak; Rev. 
J. A. Wirth and wife, of this city, to be 
stationed at Karlak; TI. W. Spencer, wie | 
and two children, of Port Townsend, to 
be stationed at Unalaska. Mr. Spencer’s | ° 
family wil! be accompanied for the first 
year by Rev. Isaac Dillon, of this city. 
Of course, Dr. Jackson accompanies the | 
party to see that they are all located | 
properly. Two young lady ReWwspaper | 
correspondents will take advantage of 
the oogasion to yisit the Aleutian 
Islands and other parts of Alaska. 
These young ladies are Miss Kate A. 
Foote, Washington correspondent of the 
New York Independent, and on this oo-- 
easion a correspondent for the Phila- 


_| delphia Press and’ a Beston daily, and 


Miss Alice O. Fletcher, of the Peabody 
Museum of Natural History of Oam- 
bridge, Mass., who acts aga correspond- 
ent of the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
They are visiting Viotoria at present 
and will meet the Leo at Port Town- 
send _Dr. Jaokson and the correspond- 
ents will retarn some time in November. 
CW 3 ee ae 


ASKA. 


Side oy 
- BAPTIST MISSION 1N- 

-At the annual session of the Puget 
Sound Baptist Association for 1883 con- 
siderable discussion was raised concern- 
Ing a mission in Alaska. 

The North Pacifico Coast Convention 
of the next year passed resolutions for 
the establishment of such a mission at 
the earliest practicable moment, and the 
Paget Sound Association for 1885 unan- 
imously passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

“ Resolved, That our Executive Oom- 
mittee be requested to use their best 
efforts to seeure an Alaskan mission, 
now offered at a small expense, through | 
the aid of tie Government and proposed 
by the Home Mission Society. 

“That understanding Rev. J. A; Wirth 
to be considering the matter of taking 
_| charge of such a school, if details can 
be satisfactorily arranged, we express. 


character, ministerial and educational 
fitness of Rev. J. A. Wirth for such a 
work, and express our belief that, should 
' the mission be committed to his charge, 
the Society will find in him a man of 
sterling worth, of frugal habits, in whom 
they oan repose confidences for the eare- 
ful and faithful management of the 
mission under their direction.” 
__ This resolution was forwarded to Dr, 
Morehonse, Secretary of the Amer- 
aptist Home Mission Society, and 
rth received assurance of his fa- 
} 
a 


onsideration, d 
matter passed by until 1886, when 
E. Roscoe, of Eureka, Oa! 

d the appointment from Go’ 
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our high appreoiation of the Christian _ 


being raised 
ds, and he sails 

today for Kodiak, six hundred miles 

west of Sitka, as a teacher. 

- Kodiak is the oldest settlement of 

Alaska, being established by Gregory 

Sielikoff in 1784. Thefirst scheol and 

the first church building of Alaska were 

on this island, under the Russian Gov- | 
eroment. It was the capital antil 1832, 

The people of the Aleutian and Kodiak 

islands are galled “the civilized people 

ef Alaska.” 

Kodiak has a large churoh and resi- 
|dent priest; also stores of the Alaska 
| Commercial Company, a deputy aollector 
|of customs and a signal weather office, 
| It bas over one handred frame houses, 

Just north of Kodiak ig Afogn &k island, 
| ¥ith an enterprising, industrious popu- 
‘lation, liviog in frame houses, dressing 
\like Americans and leving education 
jand music. 

| It is a bad mark for oar boasted Amer- 
liean oivilization that, while despotic 
| Russia bad provided these d stant peo- 
‘ple with schools and ehurehes until our 
/purobase of the country, the United 
States left this matterentirely neglected 
for nearly seventeen years, and then at 
first refused to appropriate the paltry 
sam of $15,000 for educational purposes 
| to a country yielding in direct revenue 
$300,000 per annum. 

The present movement is largely due 
to the enthusiasm and energy of Dr. 
Jackson, who first visited Alaska in 1877 
as a Presbyterian missionary, and has 
since worked uneeasingly for the devel- 

| opment of the educational and religious 
interests of the country. 

The Baptists of Seattle feel very grate- 
fal to Dr. Jackson for bis effort in behalf 


| of Rey. J. A. Wirth, and will cheerfally 


bear the expense of the mission for the 
coming year. 

Seattle is largely represented in the 
present movement, sending five of her 
oitizens as teachers, viz: 

Rey. I. Dillon, appointed to Una- 
| laska. 
| Rev. J. H. Carr and wife, to Unga. 

Rev. J. A. Wirth and wife, Kodiak 
} distriot. 
| The other members of the party are 
Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., Govern- 


ment agent. 
| Rey. L. W. Curry and wife, missiona- 
ties at Klarvak. : 
Rev. W. E. Roscoe and wife, Kodiak. 
Migs Alice Fletcher, representing the 
Peabody Museum of Natural History, 
Bosvon, Mass. 
Miss Kate Foote, correspondent N. Y. 
Independent, ~~ * 
. Ihe party go direotly to Alaska, 1700 
miles west; thence to Unalaska, Unga, 
Kodiak, Kilisnoo, Kiawack and Sitka. 


i ~~ ~~ 


Y POST-INTELLIGENCER | 


The steam schooner Leo gails- from 
Stetaon & Post’s wharf at 8:30 o’olock 
today. om 2 Alen. oe GR : 
eee SS ees — 


PS See . 
Apout THE TRADE wits, ALASKA.— | 
» | | Last evening 8 number of our business 


men met at the Chamber of Commeree 


rooms and were highly entertained by 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., who dis- 
eoursed for more tham an hour about 
the history, geological extent, natural 
resources and commercial prospects of 


Tegions ineral wealth and | 
‘ious settiements of traders 
dians. The talk was a- 


‘Alaska. Upona late map was traced 
‘the routes of travel ang srecegund ie 
r We va- 


ae in 

with that empi the north. 
‘oourse of the talk the Dootor sta 
the greatest need of the settlers 
precent time is a mail system 
postoffice of the Aleutian Island 
at San Francisoo, and their mailr 
them only in the summer months. 
years ago the Postmaster Genera 
lished proposals for a monthly 
reute around Southern Alaska, b 
& response reached Washington. 
greater aid for building up the cou 
ean be found than the establishmen! 
such a mail system. In connec 
with such a route a line of boats 
f00n prove to be profitable for an 
munity that inauguratesit. Seatt! 
do well to watch for such an ¢ 
tunity. The outfitting of the 
her. cargo of schoo! teacher 
about $12,000 in Seattle. This is 
beginning. More than that. 
may be realized each month ouri 
trading season if proper communieati 
is sustained with Alaska and her psople 


See ee =» oo Sah 
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Norrie eME John Carr of § 


departure soon for the island of Oon 
on the west coast of Alaska, where M 
Carr will take a situation as missiona 
under the U. S. national education 
bureau, at $1,500 a year. Mr. Carr is a} 
young man of. exceptionally good quali- 
-ties, and he has won for a wife one of 
the finest young ladies in the country. 
Long life and happiness to them. — 
CARR-DAVIS—At the residence of the | 
bride’s parents on Lopez island, Aug 
31, 1886, by Rev. T. J. Weekes, Mr. 
John H. Carr, of Seattle, to Miss Et 
elda A. Davis, of San Juan county. — 
| the wedding was a quiet one, havin 
been attended only by a few near friends | 
and relatives. Its romance consists | 
| partly in the fact that the contract-| 
| jug parties are about taking their depar*] 
\ture for missionary work among the}. 
| Aleutian islands a thousand miles from a_ 
|| post office. ‘I'bey go, strong in mutual} 
love and that consciousness that nervds 
the heroes and heroines of history. Mr. | 
'| Garr is a most exemplary Christian ger: 
tleman, prepared to do bis full duty i 
avy walk of life. The young lady en-) 
IL dows the pew family altar with all those) 
|-| sweet virtues and charms of character] 
and personal attractions that thrive and 
‘ bloom, and, were derived from a Christia 


home where a Christian mother’s jvfla- ‘ 


[in throug time and oternity 
Phe steam échooner Leo 
here tomorrow for the wes 
Ajaska and Oonalaska, take ; 
| number of miigsionaries and teachers: 
| under Rev. Sheldon Jackson, & Presby-, 
| terian missionary manager. Mr. Spencer 


r= 


+ On boa 


 |twenty-year contract by the Treadwell 


rd the Aucon 
|men—all that were in Alaska. These) 
\Ghinamen had been engaged on a 


Mining Go., and were at work in the 
| mines when forcibly driven on board of 
ltwo schooners by white men. They 
Inearly perished on the schooners before 
help was reached. They are tow 
|yoluntarily leaving the country through | 
l fear of their lives. Their passage money 
| $700, was paid by Ah Yuey, a Christian 
-|Chinaman of New York, who is with 
‘them, and by whose geuerosity they are | 
enabled to g> to a place of safety. Tt is 
\said (bat the Governor of Alaska had | 
| erit enough to kidnap an Indian chief 
on a false charge, but could not see his 
‘|way clear to protect hetpless Chinese 
‘from being murdered. He could also 
. ‘use the postmaster at Port Townsend | 
for failing to sit up of nights and hire | , 
}extra help to sort over a ton or pk 
| of letters and papers im order to find | 
|some unimportant note for somebody 
lw 9 was pot entitled to receive it here. 
Pe are requested to announce that 
there si bé an $ee eream social at 
1S rrett’s rink on Wednesday evenity of | 
{th s week, Sept. Ist, gotten up by the 
\jadies of the M. E. Church. Ice cream 
if] be sold at 15 cents. a saucer, and 
ith sake at 25 cents. The affair will 
@ a parting entértaininent to Dr. Dillon 
nd to Mr. and Mrs. T, W. Spenéét; all 
f whom are going to Alaska with Rev. 
Sheldon Jackson as missionary teachers. 
‘The Spencers have very many warm. 
friends in town, who will be sorry to 
[part with them, while Dr. Dillon’s twe 
yeat’s pastorate over the M. EB. Church 
‘here have endeared him to fHany: Jt is | 
hoped that everybody will turn cut to 
‘the entertainment and haye a royal good } 
‘time Doors will be open at 7:30. 
oe : —ses A 
The numerous friends of Captain 
Whitford, one of the members of the 
Sitka Trading Company, will be pleased 
‘to learn that the fears of bis having been | 
lost in the little steam launch Julia have 
been banished since the arrival of the 
Ancop in Victoria. The alarm over his 
non-arrival in Alaska caused general 
uneasiness, and J. (. Brady, a member 
of the same Company, left Sitka on the 
Ancon with the purpose of making a 
‘search along the coast. The launch was | 
found at Tongas, the southern boundary | 
of Alaska, and Captain Whitford stated 
that he hed been coming along leisurely 
expecting the Leo to call for him, but 


at 


| 


_| Leo, chartered for the trip, to the 
Aleutian Islands and back by way of | 
_| Sitka to place several school teachers | — 


| but there is at present no place for 


-|north. In the conrse of 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


@he Pacific Northwest, 


At a special meeting of Puget 
Sound Presbytery recently held in 
Seattle, W. T., the Rev. M. D. A. Stein 
was dismissed to the Presbytery of 
Sacramento, the Rey. John Reid, Sr., | 
was given a certificate of dismission| 
to the Presbytery of Oregon, and Mr. 

|C. C. McCarty who graduated from) 
Union seminary last spring was 
licensed to preach the gospel. | 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson sailed from | 
this port this morning on the schooner 


and missionaries. Dr. Q. Dillon, of 
this city, and a teacher go to Un- 
alaska, which has been assigned to’ 
the M. E. church; the Rey. J. A. | 
Wirth, of this place, and a teacher, go 
to Kadiok to establish a Baptist mis- 
sion; J. A. Carr, also of this city, and | 
his bride are to make their home at 
Unga. These are all going to the far 
away islands west of Sitka. The 
Rev. L. H. Currie and wife are on | 
their way to establish another Pres- 
byterian mission at Klawack, south of | 
Sitka. Dr. Jackson preached in the 
Presbyterian church last Sabbath 
morning. My people were delighted 
with his address concerning Woman’s. 
Work for Home Missions, and two 
young ladies offered themselves as. 
candidates for positions as teachers. 


them. At night the Doctor spoke in 
the Baptist church on Alaska and its. 
people, and induced the church to 
raise enough money to pay half the 
support of the missionary who is. 
going to Kadiok. So this church 
sends the missionary and pays half 
his salary. 


Last night Dr. Jackson met our 
Chamber of Commerce and gave an 
hour’s discourse on the commercial) 
prospects of Alaska. The morning | 
paper says: i it 

The talk was a revelation to many and. 
the results will surely be fruitful of 
much good if our merchants are brought 
to think and talk about caring for the 
promising trade with that empire of the 
the talk the 
Doctor stated that the greatest need of 
the settlers at the present time 1s a mail 
system. The postoffice of the Aleutian 
Islands is now at San Francisco, and 
their mail reaches them only in the sum-_, 
mer months. Two years ago the Poi 
master General published prc 
a: nthly mail rout 
ka, but not a x 


Office, No. 9 Washington Avenue North, || 


ne 


casa 13 hs nna 


/ 2 I o grea Ie 
ig up the ry can 
7h establish such a 


nection with such a row 
yoats would soon prove to b 
or any community that inau rat 
‘Seattle will do well to watch for su 
‘opportunity. The outfitting of t 

and her cargo of school teachers les 
about $12,000 in Seattle. This is only 
beginning. More than that amount 
be realized each month during the tra 
ing season if proper communication 
sustained with Alaska and her people. — 

The same paper contained the fol-]| 
lowing: 

In 1864 and 1866 there were two_par- 
ties of school teachers brought to Puget 
Sound from New England. These were 
remarkable historical events and have 
not been repeated since. Today, how- 
ever, just twenty years later, there goes 
from Puget Sound to a portion of the 
Nation as far removed as was that for- 
mer field of missionary education, a cargo 
of noble souls bent on the same errand 
—that of diffusing knowledge and ; 
extending the Christian civilization. — 
~ They go equipped to, toil among the — 

natives of the Aleutian Islands, our 

westernmost possessions, and in doing so 
they cut loose from the rest of civiliza- 
tion until the return of the summer 
months, when they can expect to receive } 
their annual mail and probably some 
visits from whalers and traders. To em- 
bark on such a mission requires bravery. 

The workers have been found, they have 

procured provisions to sustain them for 

a year and are now embarking with their 

furniture and food ou the little vessel 

that will leave this evening. Two young 
lady newspaper co: respondents will take 
advantage of the occasion to visit the 

Aleutian Islands and other parts of 

Alaska. These young ladies are Miss 

Kate A. Foote, Washington correspon- 
. dent of the New York Independent, and 

on this occasion a correspond nt for the 

Philadelphia Press and a Boston daily, | 

and Miss Alice C, Fletcher, of the Pea- 

body Museum of Natural History of Me 

Cambridge, Mass., who acts as a corres- a 

pondent of the New Orleans Times-Demo- 

erat. They are visiting Victoria at). 
present and will meet the Leo at Port 

Townsend. Dr. Jackson and the corres- 

pondents will return some time in Noy 

ember. _ 

_._ Rev. L, Dillon, spoken of elsewhere as] 
4, @0iag fo Alaska as a teacher, was a 
S pioneer teacher in Oregon. The writer ° 
~ wag & pupil of his in the old “Institute” 
in Salem thirty-three years ago, when | 
anyone was in point of time weeks far 
-ther away from New York City th 
Alaska is today. In those days it took 
from three to four months to receive a} 
reply to a letter sent to friends in the 
“States.” Mr. Dillon has devoted hig 
life to pioneer work, and now in his do- | 
Glining years again follows the setting | 

_ sun to the confines of our national pos- | 

ee aes as this country was in the days 


Bel 

_ before Seward secured the seals of Sitka | 

| from the Czar. havE 

ergs ; 8 nie 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Miss WEAVER, of Oswego, N. Y., has been appointed principal 
of the St. Paul’s school for girls at Walla Walla. 

A number of teachers embarked from Puget Sound recently 
for the Aleutian Islands. Rey. Sheldon Jackson, who is superin— 
tending this work, was a Presbyterian missionary and established 
amission at Fort Wrangell, 4877. After that he established 
schools and missions at Sitka, Haines, Hoonah, J ackson, and 
Juneau. Inthe spring of 1885 Mr. Jackson resigned his position — 
as missionary 10 accept the Government appointment of United 
States General Agent of Educ tion for Alaska. Since then he has 
been establishing and equipping schools. He aecompanies the 
party just gone out to see that they are properly stationed, 

The fifth year of Whitman college opened Sept, 1, 


INDIAN TERRITORY, 


Mr. W. I. DAVIS, recently appointed superintendent of the In- 
dian school at Grand Junction, has arrived ana entered upon the 
discharge of bis duties. All tbe necessary buildings will be con-) ; 
structed and other improvements made ag rapidly as possible y 
The course of study to be adopted will be simply the cone . 
school branches with a thorough and practical instruction in all, 
the industries, farming, blacksmithing, shoemaking , ete 
z . of } renss ie a Wg . 
"Ae y 

atic” A 
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| [Correspondence of the 
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| (Washington Territ 
| 12a few minutes, per Sch 
| Pacific Ocean, and then 
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night sun,” 
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We have seen 2 CO 
@ proclamation by Sohal 


| cite the allegation th 

| and Jealous-mindea” p disc 
Hig e| making “disparaging 
# sinvations” against a 


the head chief of th i 
at region, and i 
such to “cease their als ’ warning all 
. nders, under 
doe naty arrest, fine and imprisonment aes 
ocument strike ie The 


| ss aed anal one. 3 
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| 
» present time 
; Postoffice of the avenge System. The 


summer monthg, Two | 


trading season if 
( rope 
is sustained with 7 


What Ex-Goy, Hoadly Saw in Alaska. 


The Cincinnati Co 
Sept. 7th, prints an i 


of Ohio, who arriy 


mmercial Gazette of Tuesday 
nterview with ©x-Gov. Hoadly 
ed home from Alaska the preyi- 
’ . Ove o 
nothing in Alaska e Bie ny 

It is said that net a 


-« 


£886, 


ows 
a Sane ere x } 


purports to b 
the governor of Alaska, re 


tain *{ll-disposed 
ersons at Sitka have been 
remarks and injurious in- 
n Indian woman, Diecs of 


S US a8 @ somewhat UDYsU i;- 


N. C. Presbyterian.] 
e writes from Port Townsend, | 
ory,) Sept. 5th: We will sail | 
r. Leo, directly into the 
after a voyage of two. 


: pon m 
wack, in the “Land of sith 


Lhe Oveganian, | 


i 
{ 


ie 


‘ing into cars through a vertical tunnel. These | 


bj food, good service, and in the Summer under a, © 


agricul 
; W. ngel Mrs. Young, wife of the | 
ia missionary stationed there, showed 
currants superior in size and equal in flavor 
thing I have ever seen in our gardens; also 
peaches. Alaska is a land of rocks, and it 
t be admitted that its value for agricultural | 
rposes iS expressed in ciphers, unless the Aleu- 
islands make up for the deficiency. Gov. 
burn claims that the Aleutian Islands could 
y supply the whole Pacific Coast with beef. 
climate is mild and wet, and if the soil of 
hese islands will produce grass for grazing pur- 
oses, the climate does not forbid their use for 
uch. The mineral resources of Alaska are as yet 
-undeveloped, except at two points. At the Silver 
Bow Basin, three miles from the town of Juneau, 
there is some placer mining going on, but not like- 
ly to continue more than two years longer. There 
isa good deal of quartz gold at Silver Bow, and 
undoubtedly a good deal at Sitka; but whether 
any more pockets or any more ledges will be found 
after that, so as to pay, remains to be seen. The 
wonder of Alaska is the Treadwell mine on Doug- 
| lass Island, opposite the town of Juneau. On this 
jisland the Alaska Mining and Milling Company 
are running night and day, Sundays and week- | 
days, three hundred and sixty-five full days in the 
year, one hundred and twenty stamp mills, mak- | 
ing a noise like Niagara. They are mining under} 
the most favorable circumstances, and undoubted- } 
ly produce a great deal of gold. Their ore is of a} 
low grade, fourteen dollars to a ton, partly free 
gold and partly sulphuret; but so situated rela- | 
tively to water power and to the stamp mill, that 
the work of production is conducted at the lowest | 
possible cost. t 
The ledge, or quarry, as it should more properly | 
be called, is a mountain of gold ore,476 feet wide, 
which has been found at intervals, so as to justify 
the reasonable belief that it is at least nine miles 
{| long, and of unknown depth. The company are 
now blasting about five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, throwing the product of the blast- 


cars are moved by gravity to the top of the stamp } 
mill, whence the ore is distributed to the stamps. ;_ 
The difficulty with the development of the Alaska | ¢: 
mineral product, is that the whole country is coy-!_ 
ered by immense growths of fir and spruce timber, 
standing on top of peat and wood mold, the pro-! | 
duct of ages of deposit, which renders it extremely 
difficult to get at the underlying rock, or to know 
what itis. y, 
The missionary experiment in Alaska is promis- ; 
ing. It must be understood that the ordinary , 
traveller to Alaska only sees the southeastern por- 
tion of the Territory. The seal-producing islands, 
| which are annually paying our Government 4 per 


Sea 1600 miles distant from Sitka, and only acces- . 

sible from San Francisco. The Aleutian Islands 

are also inaccessible except from San Francisco. 

The consequence is that the traveller by the route 

I took, sees only the extreme southeastern corner 

of the Territory. ; 
Over this route the traveller goes over a thou- 

| sand miles or so ona good steamboat, with good 


cloudless sky, and in the presence of some of the 
grandest scenery on the continent. The great 
Muir glacier, in Glacier’ Bay, a mile and a half 
wide, 420 feet high, is alone worth a visit to Alaska. 
This glacier is the largest accessible glacier in the } 
world. 

The steamers of the Oregon Railway and Navyi- 
gation Company enter within a quarter of a mile 
| of it, giving the passengers ample opportunity for | 
| its inspection. During the day we lay near the, 
Muir glacier, large masses of ice were constantly | 
| falling into the sea from it. One of them was of « 
| tremendous size. 1. 

The only other industry in Alaska worth men-— 
tioning is the salmon canneries, for which there 
seems to be an abundance of fish, at Loring, in| { 
Naha Bay. bad 

The white population at Alaska is very small. i 
| At Janeau and on Douglass Island there’ may pos- af 
| sibly be from eight hundred to one thousand peo- 
| ple. At Sitka there are probably one hundred and | 
| fifty Americans, two hundred and fifty Russians, 

and a good many Indians. 
| The residences of the white population in Sitka 
| are at the several canneries, engaged in putting up 
salmon, or connected with the missions, or nomad- 
ic, and engaged at searching for mineral wealth. 

I think twenty-five hundred would be a full al- 
lowance of the total population of Alaska, inelud- 
ing miners, hunters, and trappers, and miners of 
‘the Yukan. 


cent. on the cost of the Territory, are in Behring ey 


renewed health and vigor. { ‘ 


: : 

Mr. Tinglé proposes while here to right 
gome evils that hayeexisted in the way 
of impositions on the Government, if he 
can. There is a man in Alaska, J. Shel- 
don Jackson, by name, who has provided 
\a “soft snap” for himself and some friends 
| by getting an appropriation of $45,000 
passed through Congress for the “Alaskan 
Educational Bureau”—a big sum and a| 
big name for practically nothing, except 
; ackson and friends good salaries 


| lie Church and will have nothing to do 
| with the teachers sent out by this Govern- 


q 
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é. HON, G. R, TINGLE 

Writes an Interesting Card in Reply te the 
One from Dr, Cunningham. 

To the Editor of the Intelligencer, 

Sir:—When your reporter asked me a 
few questions, receiving ag many answers, 
I did not expect a column article would 
appear putting words in my mouth I did 
not use, and printing the statement of 
another copied from a Pittsburgh paper 
as his own work and my utterances. Such 
is the fact, and is made the oceasion of 
Rev. Dr. Cunningham’s letter of defense 
published in your issue of this morning, 
Had I been correctly reported, the Doctor 
I am sure, would not have found it neces- 
sary to rush precipitately into the news- 
paper in defense of his school-mate, Mr. 
Jackson. I will not take up your space 
by quoting the Doctor’s reprint of your 
articie, but simply make a plain statement 
of what I did say, and as the Doctor and 
I have always been the best of driends, I 
will tell him even more about thig Alaska 
missionary business than I told the re- 
porter. I did not say that the appropria- 
tion by the Government was, “to give 
Jackson and his friends good sal- 
aries and enable them to 
in a country where they can work some 
seal veer anens on the sly.” I said noth- 
ing whatever reflecting on Rey. Sh 

t . Sheldo 
Jackson’s charac ; d 
christian, for I 
just 48 nis honorable friend in his defense 
states; he is an enthusiast in the cause in 


which he is engaged and believes in the || 


efficacy of good, liberal material aid i 
lcs 0 als aid to back 
his efiorts, and hag persistently for years, 
tried to get Congress to grant the appro- 
priation which he finally secured, I have 


and the firmness of hig batief that with it 


operations on the sly,” I have on}: 
that the seals do not go within 500 malles 
of Sitka, where Mr, Jackson lives, and he 
could nottrade in them if he were disposed 
“on the sly” or in any other way, and it 
never attributed any such acts to him, 

As to “Mr, Parker having two pupils 
and they are his own children, one of 


a 


live | 


ter as a gentleman and] 
believe him to be both, |) 


not a doubt of the honesty of his motives |). 


| 


nn rr 


h f Ci i i 
he can do good. As to his “working seal |) _ 


9 


j| whom isa baby, 
‘Parker, bis wile and a lady assistant, were 


el’s, at the mouth of the} ~ 


. St. Micha 
one this spring, under the} ~ 


| coming are paid by the Hducational Bureau. 
Doctor Cunningnam is pleased to say 
y 


bs and family back to civilization. 
| 
| 


‘|he was waiting to be taken off as his| 
*isenool teaching was a failure for want of | 


1| knows a thing about him. or hig move- 


‘lis not a word of truthin the assertion, &e.” 
*| Now for Mr. Jackson! 
’| has done more for the good of the people | 
+} of that country than any other or all other 
‘}roen put together.” This is strong lan- 


i{the high standing of Dr. Cunningham 


_| congregations he is preaching to? Where 


“:|ungenerous in Mr. Jackson if he does not 


-| Farland he has been lecturing and writ- 


}/has never been 500 miles from Sitka. Con- 


"| fifty stations all over the country where 
,| provisions and supplies are exchanged 


|| which they would starve, 


. SS 


: y 
reported. What Tsaid was, that Rev. Mr. 


ul river 
Psices of this “Educational Bareau for | 
Alaska,” of which Rev. Sheldon Jackson } 
is the General Agent or Superintendent, 
and that his three little ebildren would be 
his only gcholars and one of them was & 
baby. Mr. Parker 1s an Episcopalain and 
goes as a missionary and teacher, drawing 
a salary of $1,400 and the lady assistant aj 
salary of $200 and all expenses going and 


“Phere is not a word of truth in the asser- 
tion ‘one of Jackson’s friends, Parker by 
name, sent there as a teacher, only has 
two pupila and they bis children, one of 
whom is ababy.’ The public and the 
country may rest assured that Rey. Dr. 
Jackson is no party to such businegs.” 
With all respect to Dr. Q’a “familiarity 
with the work of hig missionaries and } 
teachers in Alaska,’ [gay emphatically, 


that Rev, My. Parker has not one gzholar |) - 


at St. Michael Station and will not have if 
he remains there all winter, which he will || 
not do if he o@n get a vessel to bring him- 
Myr. 
M. Lorenz and wile, the fur company’s.) 
agent at St. Michael’s, gnent a month on 
st. Paul Island with us and came to San 
Francisco on the same vessel with me, 
and crossed the continent with me, and 
are at their home to-day; P. Q. address, 
Round Pend, Maine. I will tell you as} 
they did me, that there are but twelve 
Indians und one white man new at Si. 
Michael’s for Mr. Parker to work on, and 
that he and hig family are discouraged at 
jthe thought of wintering in a Ciimate 
sixty-five degrees below zero, whére they 
cannot do a single particle of good in re- 
turn for the pay they get and to compen-. 
sate yor living in puch a rigorous climate. | 
No! My, Parker may stay there for five | 
years and he will not have five scholars | 
lin that time; this statement I can gsub-, 
stantiate by twenty as respectable wit- 
nesses a8 Dr, Cunningham would require. | 
/ Mr. Parker end his family are good peo-| 
ple and no One was more surprised than | 
they, 80 Mr. and Mrs. Lorenz told me,. at |) 
finding the true state of things; so much] 
so, that Mra. Parker wanted to return 

on {he same vessel. A teacher was sent | 
to Onnotoska by Mr. Jackson and I was| 
told in Onnotoska as J came through that} 


pupils, he having no more than half a 
dcgen. As-Mr. Parker only went up in 
May {do not think Dr, Cunningham 


ments and was drawing strongly on his 
faith in Mr. Jackson when he said “there 


Dr. C. says: “he 


guage and I assume when a gentleman of 


makes such a statement he is prepared to 
prove what he states. Where are the 
churches he hag pbnilt? Where are the 


the schools outside of Mrs. McFarland’s? 
—and just here let me say that when this 
‘|}good woman gets up before the Mission- 
;ionary Societies and gives Mr. Jackson all 
| the praise for the success of her school, 
She does herself great injustice and it is 


atcord to her ail credit, 
\L know that since Mr. Jackson went to 
Sitka‘in 1877 as the escort of Mrs. Mc- 


ing books, etc., sbout Alaska, and yet he 


sidering the Territory is one-sixth as large 
as the whole of the United States, and 
that the far company maintains over 


with the natives for their furs without 
I think the 
doctor will admit when he realizes that I 
made no reflection on Mr. Jackson and 
coolé off, that; he bas over-estimated Dr. 


¥ 5 a 


J ackson in the g 
pared with 


has 
dered their agent at St. 


Lorenz, to make 
as pos 


| might just as well throw the money in the 
sea, and that: I intended calling the atten- | 


| waste of public funds for those objects, as 


» | the churches and missions in Alaska and 


jer St. Paul with Rev. Mr. Parker, and 
left his wife and three children with us at! 


'St, Paul Island while he made his rounds| — 
a*ring the summer, and then returned | 


—_— (Pee Se a 
ood he has done as com- |) 
the good be te eds 

ig doing daily. ey or- 

gece tend” Michaél’s, Mr. 
Mr. Parker as Paspley 4 
‘ple and sell him his supplies at bhe 
Gost te ‘in San Francisco. They spe 
tain a school on each of the islands (a) a 
Paul and St. George for eight mene 8 
each year, and the Treasury Agents under 
instructions from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, compel all children over, 6] 
years to attend. They give each native 
family a comfortable frame house to live 
in rent free, a physician and medicine 
free, coal and a salmon free and sup- 

idows free. 

ls or aaa of natives on St. Paul Is- 
land is 237; on St. George 112, and thou- 
sands of natives on the other islands and 
vivers of Alaska are wholly supplied by 
this company without which, their suffer-| 
ines would be incalculable; and yet Dr. 
C. uses the extravagant language quoted 
above in regard to the benefits Mr. Jack- 
gon has conferred on the natives, showing 
his ignorance of what others have done. 
What I said to the reporter was that the 
appropriations made by Congress for the 
explorations of useless rivers and. for edu- 
cational purposes in Alaska only furnished 
those who handle them with soft jobs; and 
no practical good to morals, science, or) 
natives was accomplished, and therefore it 


tion of members of Congress to it with 
the hope that a stop could be put to the 


well as the fitting out of relief expeditions 
to look after lost cranks who go hunting 
for the north pole. 

It was stipulated in the treaty when the 
country was transferred to the United 


States, that the inhabitants. should not be} 


interfered with in the enjoyment of their 
i Greek religion. .In pursuance of this 
stipulation the Russian Government main- 
tains an Arch-priest, Father Wechtomoff, 
in San Francisco, whose duty it is to visit 


lock after all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of the church. ‘Chat duty he per- 
formed this year, coming up on the steam- 


with his family on the same steamer with | 


me. Itis therefore an act of bad faith for 
the citizens of the United States to disturb 
or interfere with the operations of the 
Greek church in Alaska. They may with 
perfect propriety do so in any other 


part of the nited States. Some 
years ago, before the transfer, the 
Roman. Catholic Church attempted 


to establish a footing in the country by 
sending their priests to establish missions 


and schools, and with all the devotion] 


and tenacity which characterizes their 
work when danger and privations are to 
‘be endured, as exemplified in their work 
lbetween your own Ohio river and ‘the 
| Lakes in the early days of our Revolution, 
ithey were compelled to abandon Alaska, 
not being able to accomplish anything 
with the people as against the church of 
'their forefathers, and no attempt has ever 
‘peen made since to enter the field where 
Dr. OCuningham says Mr. Jackson has 
done ‘more than all other men put to- 
gather for the good of the people.” 
Verily, this Greek church which has oceu- 
pied the country fora hundred yeara or 
more, must have done very little 
good or Mr. Jackson, according 
to Dr. Cunningham, is the most 
marvelously great man the — world 
has ever known. Iam sure if the Doctor 
had been well posted in Alaskan matters 
and taken a second thought, he would 
have modified. his estimate of Mr. Jack- 
sous work. It is high time our law- 
makers at Washington shut their com- 
mitteeroom doors on all lobbyists, wheth- 
‘er preachers, teachers, Alaska explor- 
ers or railroad jobbers; and what I know 


‘IT shall teil the right patties, let it hurt}. 


who it may, and what Ido tell, I can prove 

by as respectable persons as the reverend 

centlemen named by Dr. CO. in his article, 
ae ‘ eat 


beside whom x his city stands 
be | higher. 4 a eamee vn 
While I wasin San Francisco Mr. Jack- 
_|son was fitting out “for a cruise in Alas- 
ka,” and if the ice will permit him to - 
reach St, Michaels, and he sees the true — 
» . state of the station, I am sure, in the in-~ 
‘ terests of humanity and honesty, he will 
bring Mr, Parker and family down with 
him; and thiais Mr. J.’s first cruise in the 
nine years he has been in the territory. 
‘fg In conclusion I repeat that I did not re- 
: an ‘flect on Mr. Jackson as a gentleman or 
Christian in’ my talk with your reporter 
\or any one else, but my knowledge of the, 
good he hag done as compared with oth- 
ers differs so widely from Dr. Cunning- 
ham that I must conclude he is not well 
posted as to whatis being done all over 
Alaska.. Guo. R, TINGLE. 
Wheeling, Sept. 3, 1886. 


[None of the statements contained in 
the article Mr. Tingle refers to were print- 
ed as his remarks. He was not quoted 
anywhere in the article.—Epiror. | 
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| win brought mail from Stohey’s party. 


2 those rescued, 
above facts were 
nd rhe. captai 


ntwell, to proceed 

the oth > ynder Assistant Fy 
rail, io proceed up the unexplored ake 
a Corwilt then epnbigted northward; and - 
@at-Cape Sabine. August 17 she turned. hev- 


course southward, and arrived at Bothan-ialet 


August 27; where she toand poth explaring parties, 
who had returned, after haying successiully exe- 
cuted their tasks. McLannegan, who explored the 
Noituk river, reports having me Lieut. Stoney and 
party, on the upper ead of Hotham inlet, Stoney 
Was just about to start for the interior. The Cor- - 


" The vessel left the Arctic August 28, and arrived — 
at St, Michuel’s September 4. She found there 

Yreut. HU. Kallen, Sergeant Robertson and 
}, W. Ficket, of the United States signal service, 
comprising fhe party sent out last year by Gen. 
Miles to explore the Copper river, and the region 
between itand the Yukon river. Here they also 
found two English tourists, J. W. Garland and PF. 
R. Beatty, who had made a remarkable trip froin 
Great Slave lake, across the Mackenzie river, to 
the ¥Yukon,and down the latter to St. Michael's. 
Both parties were taken aboard and brought here. 
September 8 the Corwin anchored oif Hall’s 


_ The Senate judiciary committee maé 
port just before the adjournment,of . Congt 
| which was adopted by the Senate, in the « 


Dy | 


| 


iT 


of the Wrecked Whalers, 
MANY LIVES 


REPORTED LOST. 


Baye ‘Exploring Parties Push their way Far ints tha Tate! , 


ior of Siaska—Lt, Stoney Alive and Wall 
Interesting Details, 


San PRaNcIse 

ANCISCO, Oct. 12, 

2 Teyenue cutter Cerwin arriy 
/morning. She h 
wre 


—The United Stat 
ed from tho Arctic thas 
00 of the crews of Ship- 


see 


These 
port brougk+ 


fleet caw 
at vessel, ad 


SDaailis’are 
boat to fhe 
sized on t 


the boat’s crew. The 
ne to 
all the olf 
tes ; ae Sailors of the 
j aber, were tak 
ght to this e:ty. 4 
me overiand ins few_ 


Vors. of the crew 
poleon of New B 
ornin, 


“nothing | 


island, where a 1600-pound polar. bear was shot 

and killed. It will be sept to the: Smithsonian in- . 
stitute, October 1 the vessel Tinally left Ounalaska 
for this port. During the trip the health of all has 
been excelient. : 


THE KOWAK. EXPEDITION. 

The expedition under Lieutenant Cantwell was 2” 
to complete exploration of the Kowak river, par- 
tially explored last year, The party was composed 
of Lieutenant Cantwell, commanding, ©. 1. Pown- 
send, naturalist of the Smithsonian institute, two - 
seamen from tha Corwin, an Indian interpreter 
and ten Indians. The purty started out with a a! 
steam launch and two native boats, entering the ) 
river from Ifctham inlet daly 2. The party pro- 
ceeded up the river night and day. without Sieep- 
ing, until the first rapids were reached, when they , 
had to stop to obtaun sieep, as they had worked six- p DR 
teen hours or more a day. 

At the rapids steam Jaunch navigation. ceased. 
and the party was divided, Mr. Townsend remain 
ing below with the laapeh, and Lieut, Gantwell 
and the rest going further up stream The -ad- 
Vance was made in skin beajs, with six Jadians 
and the inter preter, and by working in water up 
to their waists they with trouble reached a gorge 
which the fndiaws said was the hoad of boat suvi- 
gation, It was a feartul place, filled with rocks, 
over which the water rushed in great waves, and 
enclosed on both sides by perpendicular walls 300 
feet high. 


THE GORGE BRIDGED. 

To get beyond, Lieut. Cantwell inade adong cir 
cuit, on bowl aud a long distancewbove the gorge 
felled great trees, which Noated down and lodged 
in the vorge and made a sort.of temporary Dridge. 
Over this the boats were drawn, which ts the first 


| time that a boat has ever appeared above the 


gorge. Abovethe gorge the water became shoal 
and the boats had tos be puiled, and later, when 
the eurrent became very strong, the men had to 
wade, pushing the beats betore them. It was im- 


| possible to paddle. 


By working twelve fo sixteen hours per day fif- 
tech miles were made, bul alter great difilenlty and 
hardships the source of the river was reached, 520 
miles from the mouth. Jt was found that ibere 
were four grext lakes from which the water came, 
ore so ceep that if could not be sounded. No 
witite man had ever before penetrated so far. The * 
poe of the Jargest jake is about 153 west, 67 
north, 

Tireturiiug a military reconnolssance of the 
country Was Mac. while the existence of a port- 
vee tbetween_the, Kowak and the Koyouknk was 
proved to exist, wiitreby communication Betweea 
iKaizebue sound and settlements on the Yukon is 
possinle, by means of the Yukon river. 

2s. THE NOVAK EXPEDITION. 

The ether expicting expedition, under assistant 
engineer MeLannigan, went up the Noitak tiver, 
which flows into flothain inlet, Arctic ocean, forty 
miles north of the Arctic circle and thirty mules 
north of Kowak river. It was never explored or 
visited by white men till the past summer, and 
was ever known concerning it. 
Mehannigan obtained >a. bidaka, . or sidn 
canoe, at Ounalaska, twenty-seven feet lon, 
zud two feet beam, FEsquimaux pronounced It 
impossible to aecoinplish the journey 11a canoe, 
and he was unable to secure a guide or interpreter 
to accoinpany him, He determined to explore 
without assistance, calling for a volunteer to ac- 
ey, Seaman Neison was selected. ‘They 
leitihe Corwin on duly 2, Much difficulty was\ex- 
perieuecd in steraming the swift current.of the 
river, compelling then at times to pack fhe-cands 
along the Danks, being table to paddle it. Tha 
‘river ja places was very broad and shallow, and) 
full of dangerous rocks. If is not navigable 
for ober thanmative-canees, the current running \ 
from eight to fifteen miles por hour, Their pro-. 
se was Very slow and tedious, only fifteeu to : EA 
iwenty-tive miles per day. % , : ‘ 
, The country for 250 miles was mire. rugged F 
and mountainous, aud with every indication ot 
iron and copper, The scenery in the mountain — 
districts was magnificent Some of the canyons 
of the Noitak were three miles long, and with. os 
“sides 1000 feet sheet above the river, Xp ss gpaett A 
| PROVISIONS ABANDONED, — iby : 
At 27h miles above 0 thoy were Hee a f 
nS, to lighten t UD) i | hore 


to abandon most. of f I 


ae, 


e 


. 
4 


_ The retum journey, after reaching the polnt 
where the canoé voyage was resumed, was a most 
difficult and dangerous aa rae: Shoot- 
ing rapids and avoiding protruding rocks, which, 
if one had been struck, meant destruction to the 
canoe and its occupants. Mr. McLannigan says he 
hever experienced so exciting a time.in his life, 
The natives-were friendly, the entire. population 
from the mouth to the headwaters being about 
250, all told. ‘he return to the coast was made 
without accident. { 
This exploration was noteworthy, for being tha 
highest point reached in the interior of Alaska by 
white men, the entire exploration being within 
the Arctic circle. Engineer McLannigan has ais 
-} report of the expiorat:on in preparation for fra.,.- | 
-mussion fo the treasury department at Washin+- 
ri Gel APE. | 
UR NEW ALAS 
* Vindioated. By 


} F 


209. Forest and Stream 


aii, ’ el . t 4 

er arco nee sae the Territory of | 
‘| alaska, and‘to ‘Gall ‘attention'to it as a resort for | 
‘gummer tourists, especially in connection with the } 
: “excursion voyages of the Pacific Coast. Steamship 
rs “Company. The trip along the coast, taking about 
| a month to go and return, with San Francisco as 
+ starting point, appears to be full of interest, ey 
‘| large partofthe route lying among the island- || 
‘| jocked sounds, iu the midst of smposing scenery. 


3 
st 


; from San Francisco, or one hundred miles 


mh ; : ee 
\ Sitka, and occasional excursions ar 


mS 


‘| and that he has purposely refrained from consul * 
| Gn ee Tand Lane books. Thisis a curious 
‘| case of self-delusion, for he has quoted very largely 
1 from other authorities, as of course it was proper 
3 tor him to do, and the value of his book is very “it 
| from being confined . to the original portions. a 
E matter is not atiragtively arfanged, the hie if 
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Statement of the Scieutist offihe * Vimes”? Alaska 
Expedition. : 4 i 

+ New Yor«, Oet. 22.—Willam Libby, Jr. profes- 

: ae eae geography in Princeton college, and 

| scientist of the Times Alaska expedition, hus ar- 

} rived in New York. Tuva finies reporter he said: 

' Beyond doubt no wife met.ever saw the Jones 

’ river or Casti ite man ever staod 
upon the: glacier 

» the Chaix hills iu 

« | Cheard of this 


4 

vanee of the Tinesiex pedition, 

troversy when { reached Sitka, 

| aud consequentiy am not speuking on the spur ol 
the “moment. 1 would like to say that the river 
which the Sunrefers to's a ‘map river,” and as 
Such is jp all probability a conjecture river. Occu- 
pants of a yessel at sea, in Icy bay, would be pro- 
vided with abundance’ of ‘proof, in the diseolora- 
tion of the water, of the existence of a river empty- 
ing in the-sea at that point. and a dotted outiine 
ol a conjectured river would be a warrautahle ad- 
ditiomtoa map; but there is no pardon for plac- 
ing there @ line which means nothing else 
than the known and detined presence of a river 
If such a stream was seen it was simply one of the 
numerous and ever-changing branches of the Jones 
river by wich if reaches the sea. 1 made an _in- 
terestibg and important. discovery at Sitka, The 
coast survey of Krugor island gives three mount: 
ains at its-end—an-extinet voleano,- Mount Edge- 
comnbe, and two others, which, I heard, have been 
named on an old Russian map, Leamped by Mount 
Edgecombe aud climbed to its summit, apd made 
‘the discovery that if.is a mere parasitic cone, on 
the side of a much larger’ and more aucient, vol. 
ceno, Noone bas ever described the crater of the 
older yolcano, which lieg between Mount Edge- | 
combe and the other two mounta ns, direetty to the 

| north of it, A remarkable feature: ahout this oro 
ter is thatit is Give. miles: across in one directiod 

and three in another, making it the largest crater 
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issue of the Darity Unron Siq@natin notices, especially 
concerning the new plan of having three section meet- 
ings each morning of the convention but for lack of space 
can only refer you to the printed program for the time 
and place of the different meetings. We will endeav- 
or, however, to give in the daily a resume of the work 
of the morning section meetings which are to be held in 
Hennepin Ave. M. E. Church, Free Baptist Church, and 
Centenary M. E. Church. In the afternoons the con- 
vention meets en masse at the Casino Opera House. 


The evening meetings, which will be addressed by our | 


best speakers, are to be held at the same place. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS 


=O) 


FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL W. €. T. U. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 
Beloved Comrades of the White Ribbon Army: 
| We are but the third generation from our Revolu- 


_ tionary Foremothers. If each of you could clasp hands 
' with your mother and she with hers, these links would 


bridge the distance that separates us from Abigail | 
_ Adams, the Mother of the Revolution; Martha Wash- 


ington, its most stately lady, and Molly Pitcher, its 
most notable heroine. Like ourselves, those women 
bowed before the cross and were devoted to the flag; 
like us they were allies of the men who amid stormsof 
shot and shell declared for revolution; like us, they 
staked their all upon the triumph of the great cause to 


which these men had pledged “their lives, their fortunes | 


and their sacred honor.” My owndear mother, present 
here to-day in the tranquil brightness of her 82nd year, 
has often told me of her New England grandfather 


who once found himself the only Revolutionist present — 


at a public dinner, whereupon an attempt was made to | 


coerce him by the toast, “King George’s health and it | 
_ Shall go round.” At this he entered his brave’ protest 


in the words, “Washington’s health and it shall go 
round,” upon which he was reviled and buffeted, that 
little act of loyal courage almost costing him his life. 


' But his prophecy came true and to-day in every nation 


of the earth it is Washington’s health that. still “goes 
round,” only the Revolutionists of to-day, both Eng. 
lish and American, drink it in God’s own beverage— 


» cold water. 


The ancestral records of you who are here gathered, 
what would they not reveal of heroic sacrifice made 
for the success of our first National Revolution by those 
from whom you inherit the fortitude to be soldiers in 
the last! Iremember a roll-call at our Boston conven- 
tion in 1877 which revealed the significant fact that 
among our delegates were descendants of Governor 
Bradford, John Alden, General Warren and a score of 
equally historic names. But no contrast in American 
history could be greater than that between the revolu- 
tionary mothers assembled here and those of one hun- 
dred years ago. Then, as now and always, women 
were the inspirers and allies of the best men, but it 
had not then dawned upon the hardiest brain that the 
woman who is most completely individualized herself 
is the most adequate helper of men. Our foremothers 
did not perceive that if the woman’s view of home 
affairs is the needful complement of man’s view, the 
law of mind which makes this so, applies equally to 
woman’s view of state affairs. They did not see that if 
aman and woman are stronger together than either 
can be separately in the home, by the same law of 
mind they are stronger together than either can be 
separately in literature and science, in business 

and professional life, in church and state. They 


did not see that, by thelaws of being, men and 
women must go hand in hand if they would not go 
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} not an echo, not a shadow, not a lesser nor yeta greater 
self, not “like with like, but like with difference,” so 
that when these two, with their individual outlook upon 
destiny, shall together settheir heads to any problem, 
or their hands to any task, they shall unite in that en- 
deavor the full sum of power that this world holds. 
They did not see that to be the utmost force she can be 
as an individual, is each woman’s best gift to the race, 
Because you so believe and act on such believing you 
are the last analysis yet reached in that development of 
personality which seems to be the supreme purpose of 
Christ’s empire on the earth. Noble and gracious were 
mothers and sisters of the old time Revolution, but they 
were all of one kind in manner of dress and in domestic 
toil; all alike, also, in narrowness of education, while 
among you, individual majesty---that only lasting patent 


hair dressing and wardrobe, while difference in 
occupation has given us among these delegates, rep- 
resentatives of every learned profession, besides many 
trades and lines of business, and your educational 
advantages have been without restriction while your 
purposes, varied and wide-reaching as man’s uncon- 
querable mind, are for that reason all the more pow- 
erful when focused upon the extirpation of human. 
ity’s two fold curse—brain-poison and heart-impurity. 
If I were asked to-day why mea vita vota (my life is a 
vow) is our motto; why, putting aside the books we 
fain would read and the companionships we would 
so gladly cherish, we are here to unite what persua- 
sion we have with Heaven and what power we have 
with men for the overthrow of those two twin iniquities 
which now enslave the human race, I would answer, 
“All this we do and dare because this slavery renders 
impossible the development of that complete, well- 
poised, benignant indviduality which allies mortals 
mostnearly to their Maker.” For the ultimate object of 
every conceivable reform is to give each individual of 
the human mass .more completely back to himself; to 
| restore to all the clear, perceiving brain, the strong, 
_ firm hand, the steady beating heart. 

Look back over the twelve laborious years since the 
Crusade; how they have individualized each one of 
you for good, although not for personal development 
and growth have you consciously toiled. But the best 
gifts come to us unsought and while you spent your- 
selves “for God and home and native land,” His trusty 
laws of matter and of mind had you in hand and 
were steadily at work carving low into high relief: 

developing the negative into the p‘cture, making each 
one of you more and more your own best self. Some- 
times in the battle’s heat you may have heard the 


| Tempter’s words: “He saved others, himself he cannot 


save” but with “the power of an endless life” already 
born into your soul, you have replied “I know in 
whom I have believed and that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed to him unto that day.” 
_Man’s physical make-up no less than his limitless 
capacity for growth proves that we must evermore 
move on. Watch the patteringfootsteps of a little child: 
his whole bent and inspiration are to step onward and 
ever more right on. Nobody can step backward grace- 
fully save a society belle, a well drilled acrobat and a 
Republican or Democratic politician! The tive senses are 
set like jewels on the forward side this house we live in; 
the back of a man’s head or woman’s bonnet are 
Strangely uninspiring. The eyes look straight on; 
the brow bends toward the future, not the past; the 
feet would turn to clubs if turned any way but 
forward; and the fingers break before they would 


grant a backward grasp even of gold. All going for- 
ward leads to the finding and the firm possession of one’s 
self. How pitifully narrow and false the cry of “Per- 
sonal Liberty”, echoing to-day from the saloons which 
_ exist but to bewilder first, enslave next and at last destroy. 
_ Personality, balanced and benignant alone can drive 
the car of progress. Trace the Reformation; its gleam- 
ing lines all converge and center inthe Monk of Wit- 
_tenberg; trace Methodism—you come straight to John 
| Wesley; trace this Republic—it merges in George 


| Washington, w 
‘| king, but he indignantly repelled them; trace the 
| Christian world—it centers in the heart of Him whose 
| name it bears. 


“astray; that equally do man and woman need, 


of nobility—asserts itself in great variety of head gear + 


hose generals would have made him 


“For forms of government let fools contest. 
That which is best administered is best. 
We care more for the officer than for the law; we 
believe that personality is the final factor in the State; 
we have learned that the candidate is key to the poek- 
tion and that discovery has landed us in prohibition 
politics, as the twin brother of prohibitory law. Differ- 
entiation is the changeless law of progress. Once all 
houses were white, now they are green, red or blue 
according to the owner's, fancy, and what would 
have been thought a freak of insanity by the 
simple folks of simple days, is now a token 
of individual taste and is, as such, approved. 
| Once writers used a nom de plume to conceal 
their personality, now each one signs nig ath 
or if starting with a nom de plume as did Gopree 
Eliot and Charles Egbert Craddock, speedily ay | 
himself in propria persona, Once, after death at least, | 
all human-beings were dressed in the same color, now, | 
each wears the garb peculiar to himselfin libs and indi- | 
viduality puts beside that good man’s coffin the little 
handkerchief given to John B, Gough by a grateful 
wife who had often moistened it with tears but 
/would do so no more since he had saved her a 
and places in the cold hands of Rev. Dr. Calvin Stowe 
the Greek Testament that he had studied so long and 
There has been quite too much of 


reverently. OM 
differentiation in dress, manner and condition, based 


“upon rank, color and sex. In every country but 


America, Switzerland and France, the ruler is’ set 
apart by a manner of dress which none may imitate 
and in some countries the clergy wear a costume of 
their own and the working class, by the cut and: color 
| of their attire, reveal their station. Missionaries of 
ereat intelligence have said that in China, where dis- | 
tinction of sex is less accentuated by outward garb 
| than in almost any other civilized land, there i less | 
immorality than in so-called Christian nations. We are 
approaching an era when not the personality of a class 
but of each individual, will be mirrored in all the ex- 


‘terna)] phenomena of each life. 


**Q freedom, deepen thou a grave 
Where every king, where every slave 
Shall cast in crown and chain, 

TH only man remain.” 


Into that grave shall go every artificial distinction; 
every false custom, every enslaving habit. The flow. 
ing bowl shall there be buried beside the ee 
cigarette, the malodorous pipe and the greasy pack 0 
. and the high heeled shoe, the 
trailing skirt and stove pipe hat shall Spare a comme 
land blessed oblivion for all time. Phat grave : 
digging; heaven speed the funeral ie 
Beloved Comrades, I have come to this annua meet- 
ting with a new ambition. Impressed to a degree nev- 
er before realized, by the significance and sacredness of 
personality and by thought of the unmatched school for 
‘its development afforded here, no less than by the co- 
| ordinate thought of our growing unity, comradeship and 
esprit du corps, Lam ambitious to have each delegate make 
lan dndividual impression on the Convention; to see 

how many can speak, to mike each feel that she is to 
be heard as well as seen; that her own reaction upon 
the thought of all the rest of usis a duty that she owes to 
herself, to those who sent her here, and to us who have 
We want new faces, new voices, new 
About forty women occupied the 


cards; there the corset 


| received her. 
angles of vision. ted ae 
Boar. days of our last convention; about ten taking two : 

| thirds of it. Their words were full of edification. 

But suppose the whole three hundred delegates had 

| spoken; would not that method have edified us, de- 


veloped them and done better justice to their constitu- 
ency and the great cause? 

Do not wait for the chairman of your delegation to 
do all the talking; state your" 4wn_.vieways stand until 


you are recognized; get a firm grip upon the question 


| back. 


: vat 
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before the house; maintain a steady equipoise. This is 
your Convention; nobody has a better right to be 
heard, or will be more welcome than you to speak, 
though you may be the youngest person present and 
the most obscure. On the other hand, don’t speak 
very long; don’t Jet the ammunition scatter; don’t rise 
and fall like the waves of the sea. In a certain great 
assembly of distinguished men, I heard that Mr——— 
was up 210 times during the convention. Aggregate 
the miles traveled and the expense incurred to bring 
us all together within these walls; counting separately 
the time of each, consider the totalsum of hours that 
go to waste when there is a pause or hesitancy in the 
parliamentary forms of the Convention and remember- 
ing that seconds here are diamond dust and minutes 
Kohinoors, let each of us be a Committee of One to 
preserve order, facilitate the business and keep up to a 
high standard the morale of this. Convention. J wish 
we might here adopt the individualizing English cus- 
tom of calling out “Hear, hear,” when we endorse the 
sentiments put forward, and “No, no,’ when we dis- 


| sent. 


Our annual meetings have been characterized by 
different names. One, I remember, was the “Bouquet 
Convention,” another the “Present-Makine” and a 
third the “Political Convention;” shall we not all try 
to make this the “Individuality Convention?” 

Milo, the Sampson of classic lore, by lifting a calf 
each day from the day ofits birth, until it was a full 
grown ox, developed his strength in proportion. to. the 
growth of his burden. The same is true of the great 
load you have so resolutely shouldered since 1874. It 
seems a heavy one now, but if we could know how 
great it will become I fear some of us might draw 
Instead of thirty miilions of pages in a year, our 
publishing house will yet print, and speedily, one hun- 


dred million; instead of two hundred thousand mem- | 


bers, the world shall ring with the tread of rallying sol- 
diers, gentle as they are strong and wearing the white 
ribbon over their faithful hearts. Instead of claiming 


America only, woman’s gospel temperance work 
shall comfort and lift up in strong, motherly 
arms, this wide, wide world. Beloved comrades, 
let us walk worthy of this unequalled  call- 


ing. If men of the world keep the peaze for sordid 
ends, how much more we, for ends so great and holy. 
If Buchanan and Clay, so bitterly opposed in politics 
yet kept their private friendship unbroken, to the ex- 
tent that the former lent his only white vest to Henry 
of the West that he might appear resplendent at Bo- 
disco’s wedding and wore black himself when he was 


wont to carry elegance of toilet to a punctilio; if Gar- 


field and Lamar, as the former proudly told me, could 
go out arm in arm from Congress where they had spent 
the day in sternest controversy, what ought we to be 
capable of doing who profess to take for our guide the 
Book which teaches us on every page that a soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir up 
We who have called Master and Lord the 


anger? 


only great non-combatant of history, “who when he was 


reviled, reviled not again.’ Let me quote a golden 
sentence from our own Elizabeth Wheeler Andrew, 
It oecurs in an off-hand private note recently received 
her: She “Pruly, gelte 1s 
to reconcile justice with love. But whatever has to be 
sacrificed in sy human limitations, the law of charity 


from Says: 


must not be. 
the flaming bran | which, turning every way, guards my 
spiritual Paradise.’ May I put with Mrs. Andrew’s 
golden sentences this one, which I wish might share 
witli them the piace of Golden Motto to,us in the year 
to come? 

“Be noble and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own,” 

I am told that it is my habit to praise too, much and 

very likely I have erred in this, but somehow I cannot 


| help believing that-the world will be a better and a 


happier place when people are praised more and blamed 


less; when we utter in their hearing the good we | 


/ 


difficult, 


The Thirteenth of First Corinthians is | 


is 3 
think and also gently intimate the criticisms we hope 
may be of service. Forthe world grows smaller every 
day. It will be but a family circle after a while. 


Note this curious two-fold evolution. The strengthand | 


sacredness of personality increase, but frankness of 
interchange increases just as fast. With swifter com- 
munication and interchange of thought and place, 
people will be less occult. Invention makes it as easy 
to stamp one’s autograph as to have his name 
printed upon his book. The autograph gives more 
of individuality so he chooses it, and his reader is all 
the better pleased. Photozraphs are*so cheap and so 
rapidly multiplied that they become any one’s prop- 
erty who caresfor them. The telephone repeats our 
very voices and the phonograph preserves our small- 
est utterance; the pneumatic tube is capable of carry- 
ing our letters and packages from New York to San 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
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Francisco in sixty seconds; the bicycle and tricycle | 


are but studies for the individualizing of our methods 
of locomotion; the growing leniency of fashion and of 
etiquette give elbow room to individuality of appear- 


ance, conduct, andthe useoftime, but every one of these | 


and a thousand other subtle transformations tend 
toward easier interchange of thought, more frequent 
intercourse and a better understanding. As the world 
grows kinder we shall trust each other more. Our 


ideal world is never solitary but peopled by presences | 
loving and gracious, from whom we would not wish to | 


| hide a secret—indeed, asthe angelic world interspheres 
| more closely with our own, we shall have fewer secrets 
| tohixe. Light and not darkness is the emblem of the 
_ heaven toward which we all aspire and in the propor- 
| tionthat we gain it, we shall find that in us there will 
| be no darkness at all. Selfishness or shyness, one or 
both, are at the root of secrecy. We must have more 
frankness, more of mutual confidence, and it must come 
along time before the Kingdom of Heaven can be 
set up on earth. Therefore I stoutly defend more 
openness and frankness in our dealings with each other, 
both for praise and blame but especially the former, 
for if we are encouraged and believed in, all that is 
heavenly in us will respond and our blameworthy 
traits will grow less prominent. For my own part I 


have seen many a negative developed intoa positive by | / 


honest praise. It is akin to being loved—that greatest 
grace which can fall upon a human spirit in any world. 
More than any other stimulus, discriminating praise 
develops a true ambition, which is the love of 
love and the desire of power for ends wholly 
beneficent, an ambition which makes one smitten 
by it supremely desirous to be loveable. Said 
Mills, of Williams’ College, “no young man living 
in the 19th Century and redeemed by Christ, ought to 
think of living and dying without an effort to make 
his influence felt around the globe.” From the love in 
that heart and others like it, radiated a force that 
resulted in the American Board of Foreign Missions. 
Ifthat was a sacred ambition for a man in the nine- 
teenth what shall we say of woman’s ambition in the 
twentieth century, which is less than fourteen years 
away, not so far ahead as the Crusade from which 
we sprang is now behind us. What shall not that cen- 
tury behold of wonder and surprise:—of purity and 


hope ? 


Napoleon’s great word was “glory,” the Duke of 
Wellington’s was “duty.” Both were words of. strict- 
est personality and each led him who cherished it to 
a world-wide renown. One name shines with the bril]- 
liant but fitful light of a comet, the other is serene and | 
steadfast as a star. Inour measure each of usis guided 
in the development of personality by the Jove of duty 
or the love of glory. One is a Will-o’-the-Wisp which 
lures but to destroy; the other, patiently pursued, will 
light us to the presence and companionship of 
Him who sitteth at the right hand of God’s own blaz- 
ing throne. 

Let us then take for our own this motto; 

“Do the duty nearest, 
Cling to truth the clearest, 
Face the ill thou fearest, 


Hold thine honor dearest, 
Knowing God is good,” 


Pi 
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~ Doing this we shall discover with the Laureate that 


“The path of duty is the Way to glory. 

He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 


Into glossy purples which out redden 
All voluptuous garden roses.”’ 


I shall give this year no general review of our thirty- 
nine departments, or the magnificent work they have 
accomplished, of which the unequalled victory of Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt and her coadj utors, in securing the first 
Congressional temperance legislation on record, is the 
crowning glory. Each one of our national superin- 
tendents is a major general of forces drilled and disci- 


| 


| plined, so that anything beyond her report would be 
/ superfluous. But there are four departments of which 
_ I was named as the chief officer last year. These are 


the Department for Extending our Organization, the 


Committee on the World’s W. C. T. U., the Committee 
on Supervision of Literature, and the Department of | 
Social Purity, co-operating with the White Cross. 
These four mighty engines of power should each have 
the undivided attention of an expert worker who 
would find her task herculean, and at best could do 
little more than keep her department from paralysis, 
unless she had a score of skilled assistants. With the 
presidency of the National Union and chairmanship 
of these four departments on my hands, and 
without extra provision from the national society 
| On account of these added cares, I have labored 
along like a ship in the trough of the 
Sea, a prestidigitater trying to keep adozen balls in | 
the air, or the old woman “ who lived in a Shoe, and 
had so many children she didn’t know what todo.” It 
seems to me but just to make the frank statement right 
here, that but for the generous and considerate action of 
Uhe Union Signal in supplying me with an added 
secretary this year, and the devotion of Mrs. T. B. 
Carse, and the few wealthy friends who in response to 
her appeal have sent financial aid to my dear mother 
| for the past three years, I should have been obliged to 
_ give up the work altogether. The desire of these 
friends to keep this matter private has prevented me 
from expressing to them publicly the fervent gratitude 
that we all cherish at Rest Cottage, for the loving care 
that has sheltered us so tenderly. I deem it alsoa 
most pleasant duty, without her knowledge or consent, 
to put into words some faint shadow of my apprecia— 
tion of allthat Anna Gordon, now intheninth year of her 
reign over your hearts as well as mine, has been, is, 
and is to be, to the National W.C. T. U. The genius of | 
versatility seems to be incarnate in that well poised 
head and of benignity in that true heart. I thank you 
for the practical expression you have given in recent 
years of the love you cherish for one whose watchful 
helpfulness to all of us, long ago secured for her the 
name of ‘ Little Opportune.” 


DEPARTMENT OF ORGANIZATION. 


Mrs. Buell, my associate in the Department of 
Organization will tell you of her own journeyings this 
year, for, in accordance with our theory that either the | 
National President or Corresponding Secretary should | 
be much in the field, she has pioneered extensively, 
She will also outline the victorious work of Miss 
Narcissa White in Washington Territory, of Mrs. 


| 


Mary B. Reese who is successfully engaged at present 
on the Puget Sound coast, and of our noble army of un- | 
Salaried organizers who have planted our banner in 


| new territory, or fanned afresh the flickering courage 


_ of beleaguered local unions. 


its stakes than in 1886. 


Mrs. Sallie F. Chapin, 
of the Department of Southern Work, will tell you of 
the wonderful growth of her great field. Sutftice it, 
that notwithstanding the fears of friends and hopes of 
foes, the W. C..T. U. has never more victoriously 
lengthened its cords, or more carefully strengthened 
Miss Mary Allen West, Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Supervision of National 
Literature, will report for that department. 


| 
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| DEPARTMENT POR THE PROMOTION OF SOCTAL PURITY, 


* 


CO-OPERATING WITH THE WHITE CROSS. 

From the first, our white ribbon women have been | 
impelled each year to go forward along new pathways, 
as they have seen more clearly the interlacings of ie 
liquor curse with the widely varying iines of America’s 
intricate civilization. But at last we have reached the 
shore line, beyond which, in our adventurous voyage se 
explorations, we can never go. To purify the springs 
of human life; to lift to the level of Christian ee 
cration, powers the mightiest and most primal; : 
revive the age of chivalry upon the spiritual Hea oa 
say in tenderest pity to tne fallen, “neither do Aa 
demn thee—go and sin no more,” is the nem enly 
mission of white ribbon women in these last Bey 

You all know how in an exigency after the I a ? 
_delphia Convention, I agreed to attempt car! He i 
ward this hitherto unworked department, and > 
with gratitude and joy, how earnest has ba ae 
operation. Under the three distinct Te ae 
ive, reformatory and legal work, we have made te 
ning in the past year which is full of) promise oe 
future. Thirty-nine states and territories have ee 
ed superintendents, and hundreds of local Helony iG 
circulated literature and held mothers! meetings. Mrs. 
Dr. Kellogg of Battle Creek, Mich., has been sth 
efficient associate, and Dr. Kate C. Bushnell has “i 4 
successfully as Evangelist. Reports will be aig 
Dr. Bushnell tabulating the work and setting fort aS 
methods of her own special endeavor in the reforma- 
tion of outcast women. We had hoped to wel 
here as our guide in the Preventive Department of a 
three-fold movement, Miss Ellice Hopkins of England, 
with whose writings the past year has made us all 4 
gratefully familiar. But her health has been gravely 


impaired by overwork for the Woes Co ee 
i is i : st leaders, an - 
which she is one of the foremost 1 » a ns es. 
ian forbi ‘ip this year. Miss Hopkins has, how 
cian forbids the trip this year. ing basap) 

i a paper » read at this convention 
ever, furnished a paper to be re d onan 
ic ile it is f English rather than 
which, while it is from the ay) th: he 

i ‘view, gives s sh choice counse 

erican point of view, gives somuch, cht ORR} 

| on I mill yea venture in my inexperience to trayerse 
same field. a (sf * 
he question asked most frequently in the year pest 
in the letters that have come to nee ees nae 
i is: t offset th ‘ 
of the land is this: Why no Been ee 

{ s and men by a pledge and litera mei 
aad 2anWe pee this has been done altesdy in 
England, the following form of pledge having been 
sent us from there: 


| 1886 ; 
| WomaAn’s PLEDGE FOR PURITY. 
| Keep thyself unspotted from the world. sv. JAMES. 1. 


good courage, sear not Jor the 
j DEUT. XXX. 6. 


27. 
Lord thy 

Be strong and of @ ¢ 

God, He it is that doth go with thee. 


Wish OM 


| 


PROMISE BY THE HELP OF GOD 


1.—To uphold the law of purity as equally binding 
: and women. 
upon men and won mene | ee 
) _t be modest in language, behavior, and dress. m 
3 To avoid all conversation, reading, art, and ney 
* ments, which may put impure thouglits into my 
? ~ 
mind. 2 =. ai 
4.—To guard the purity of others, especially of my 
companions and friends. A me. MW 
5.—To mah after the special blessing promised to THE 
PURE IN HEART, 
roeS ‘ is bri of work 
Ithas also been suggested that this br anch or 
be called the “White Crown” and that under t i 
.s e : : 
_beautiful and sacred emblems this SOR ae a 
great society might best be carried forward, Ifappily 
we are to have with us Mrs. E. H. Bradley, for years 
the secretary 


i ress us he subject and I 
Mneland, who will address us on the joc 
eet, leave this great question with es Pim 

ich row out of ‘igantic undertaking, 
shich must grow out of our gigan king, 

| Alf pray er-wuided minds and hearts of _the ore 

| women here gathered. Another suggestion tA on 

ledge of total abstinence be incorporated with t at 
purity and that tobacco be added in all pledges for the 


oung since the poisons alcohol and nicotine are univer | 
t=) 


i yard that self in- 
ally used by the impure and tend tow ard t eae 
Bulzence Iga is the i aeamaker se pig joes = 

‘ereat question is whethe an le s al 

es bind ihe tothe earth from which his a a 
or lift him to the skies of which his spirit ae : ae 
And appetites are gregarious, not solitary ; ey pe 
themselves in families; they are related ome a bees 
kinship and others more remotely, but impurity an 


e 


of the British Women’s Tepper 
Association and a leading social purity worker 0 


A~%, + ae 
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and so is Herman Raster the politician. The temper- 

ance Democrats of the South have a difficulty on hand | 
that is precisely analogous and good men there are 
learning that new occasions need new parties. But 
this practical difficulty is off-set by the very practical 

character of our people. Too often on the play | 
ground have they been led out by captains skilled | 
and valiant, and separated into the attacking and de-| 
fending party of the snow man or mimic fortress and | 
too much have they suffered from defeat in boyish | 
days by traitors in the camp, not to appreciate the value | 
of troops that can be counted on. They are rallying | 
those troops to-day and we shall hear from them to- 


morrow. We are not here to speak harsh words of 
armies rallied under other ensigns and against other | 
foes. We are here simply to declare that in the last 

emergency now hastening on we can not depend upon | 
these; itis their misfortune rather than their fault. | 

We must have this nation policed by an army that will | 

see our prohibitioa laws enforced. We are tired of | 
officers solemnly sworn to do this who unblushinely 
violate their oath and by their traitorous alliance with | 
the poison-sellers devote to martyrdom our ministers 
of God. The blood of George C. Haddock cries from 
the gutters of Sioux City, [owa, and God shall avenge | 
his own elect. 

Nobody doubts that if on Tuesday next all the voters | 
of the United States could cast their ballots on the pro- | 
hibition issue the majority would be overwhelmingly 
in favor of it. Whycan not this vote be had? Be- 
cause party machinery and the ambition of party 
leaders stands between the people and their opportu- 
nity. But the prohibitionists, acting as a spur to | 
the old parties have already helped to clear the way; 
they will do so still more in the future, and at the cul- 
mination of the battle will come in to take the reins | 
of government and incarnate the law in the law’s 
officers, for which final actthey will have the motive | 
of self-interest which in the climax of a party’s history 
can alone insure its righteous use of power. | 

The supreme need of the hour is individuality of 
conscience in the voter. He needs to have more sharp- 
ly defined perceptions of his personal relation to the 
government. It is our duty to help him at this point 
by our own clearer vision. We may gain an illustra- 
tion for him from this assembly. Suppose that a dele- 
gate rises, wishing to get the ear of the conven- 
tion, but is ignorant of parliamentary usage. She 
makes a remark in a general way; she would ramble | 
on perhaps indefinitely but some wiser comrade plucks | 
her by the sleeve and whispers: “You must address 
the chairman and wait to be recognized.” She then | 
learns that this is a government; that it has laws; that 
she has not made her remark in such a fashion that by 

' our laws it can be brought before us. So is it with the | 
remark that our perplexed voter would make to the | 
government of this nation about the liquor traffic. It 
is a good thing to get him to make it in the prayer- 
meeting, or by his manner of life, but if he would | 
really tell the government as well as the Lord and the | 
people that he wants the saloon closed there is but just | 
one method by which he can be recognized; but just 
one law under which his opinion can declare itself, 
and his conviction make itself fe.t, and that law and 
method are fulfilled when he drops into the box a ballot 
that calls for prohibition as a law and a prohibitionist 
as its enforcer. 

Prohibition has this year been grounded in the 
organic law of Rhode Island, whose leaders Mrs. Barney 
and Mrs. Burlingame have not been excelled in any 
state by man or woman, in the qualities that wring suc- 
cess from difficult conditions. A majority of three- 
fifths was requisite, and this was secured even in Provi- 
dence, a city of over 100,000 inhabitants, the largest that 
ever registered its vote for prohibition, Oregon and | 
Tennessee have each submitted the amendment and | 
will almost certainly do so again this winter, so that | 
we may hope for two added stars in our prohibition 
galaxy, to be reported at our next convention. 

The national aspects of this overmastering issue con- 
stantly crowd themselves upon our thoughts. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in his tabulated state- | 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1886, reports a tax | 
on over twenty million barrels of beer, this being a mil- | 
lion and a half increase over last year, making thirteen 
gallons and three quarts to each person, with nearly four- | 
teen million quarts left over. The beery press tele- 
gram that tells us this makes the following delightful 
comment: 

“Assuming that these liquors were consumed by one- | 
half the population, would give to each individual con- | 
sumer over twenty-seven gallons. It is doubtful if any 
other nation can show a better record than this for the 
consumption of fermented liquors.” 

On every barrel of this the United States government, 
in exchange for the authorization to turn the golden 
grain and fragrant hops into these disease and crime 
producing drops, receives a revenue of one dollar, and 
it demands this no matter whether the liquor comes 
from a prohibition state or not. With the annual 
drink bill at nine hundred millions and the tobacco bill 


| 
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at five hundred millions, of which the lion’s share goes 
to the government itself; with the people of this coun 
try educated by the very curse that smites them until | 
itis almost universally admitted that if they could | 
march to the polls to-day they would outlaw the traftic, 
with the two old parties obstructing the path by which | 
alone the people can possess themselves of righteous | 
law and faithful law-enforcers, what wonder that we 
insist this is a national issue and rejoice in the work 
of that one party which is trying to open the path by 
which in a representative government the people’s 
vi be declared ? Hit fs @: 
‘ tt is the nation that stands guard over the distilleries 
that brew death and destruction for those poor people | 
on the Congo River in Africa. Not a gallon can leave | 
Boston Harbor until the tax is paid to the Christian 


government which licenses and must protect that brew 
of fate; not a mountaineer in Tennessee can start a 
little still in his cellar to supply himself and neighbors | 
with their favorite beverage, but the revenue officer | 
hunts him out, and in the words of Shylock says, TH | 
have my bond.” These moonshiners find by the whiz- 

zing bullet and midnight raid that there is no escape 
from Uncle Sam when he rides: forth to war—not 
against this traflic in blood but for the advantage of 
the national treasury. Yet in allthis we do not des- 
pair of the Republic. 


WOMAN’B BALLOT. 


This greatest cause, involving all others that are 
good, has made immeasurable gains in the year past. 
Four out of the nine provinces of Canada have granted 
a restricted municipal ballot to women, with the most 


| salutary results. By its aid Hon. George Howland, a 


Christian philanthropist of Toronto replaces a beer 
brewer as mayor. In Washington Territory, where 
but one-fifth of the population consists of women, four- 
fifths vote for prohibition under the new local option 


law gained by the W. C. T. U. last winter under the 


leadership of Miss Narcissa_ White. Mrs. Lucy 
Switzer and Miss Carrie White, Presidents of East and 
West Washington were the Aaron and Hur of our 


| young Moses in this long battle. These anda hundred 
| other illustrations familiar to us all, prove that the 
| pallot in woman’s hand is a method of prohibition, not | 


aside issue. From this point of view our society has 
advocated it from the begiuning and will to the end. 
From this point of view the prohibition party in itt 
first platform declared for woman’s enfranchisemens 
and unless I have totally misapprehended its sentiment | 
and purpose, will continue to do so until its last. To_ 
cast aside this issue as the party grows in power 
would be like a general sending word to his reserves 
on the eve of a decisive engagement, “We shall hardly 
need you—feel at liberty to go home.” ‘The reason | 
that the dominant parties of the present and past 
have not granted us the ballot is that the 
majority of those composing them either did not be- 
lieve in such a measure or else did not deem it expedi- 
ent to say they favored and had no special interest to 
be subserved by granting it. We have at last a small 
but vigorous army of voters in the field, who have | 
known from the beginning that women were their 
natural and trust-worthy allies, and who will not be 
likely, by holding in abeyance the issue of our enfran- 
chisement to find themselves, later on, standing at the 
polls with their best troops weaponless. For the party 
that fails to enforce prohibition is the one that is 
doomed beforehand in this nation. All other work at 
the ballot box is but preparatory. Public sentiment 
educated, means war declared against the allied pow- 
ers of alcohol in finance, alcohol in law, and alcohol 
in politics. Public sentiment massed means war be- 
gun, by the issuing of manifestoes called ordinances 
and statutes of prohibition in town, county and State; 
public sentiment actually moving means armies of 
yotors at the polls electing men who when they have 
sworn to enforce prohibitory law will do it or be con- 
victed of perjury and sent to jail along with the saloon 
keepers. Now comes the tug of war. General Putnam 
said at Bunker Hill, ‘Don’t fire on the red coats till 
you can see the whites of their eyes.” Just so near as 
that shall we come to the liquor power before the fight 
is really on. Iowa has proved this to her cost; so has 
Kansas; so has Maine. During the sentiment-making 
period who comes face to face with a saloon keeper? 
He is seldom in our meetings, or if there is overawed by 
our superior force of numbers. During the legislative 
campaigns he skulks into committee rooms, but we do 
| not meet; his “hearing” is at a different time. In the 
sudden skirmish at the polls there is but little in the 
way of personal encounter. But when the guns of law 
are at last loaded and trained on the enemy in every | 
municipality, in every town and village, then comes | 
the hand to hand encounter; and inthe hard, thankless 
and perpetual task of enforcing law, by means of 
mayor and sheriff, district attorney and chief of police, | 
the people will mass themselves once more in two op-| 
posing armies, and move compactly upon the ballot! 
box to elect either honest men or villains—-for the_ 
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officer who will not enforce the law he was sworn to. 
defend is nothing less than a conscienceless villain, 


Now if the prohibition party, by throwing overboard 
the Home Protection movement, (by which white rib- 
boners mean not only prohibition but the ballot for 
women,) get a larger following at first, it will be be- 


this movement, and at last the party will be unable to 
put the weapon of the ballot in our hands, and its last 
state will be worse than the first, because its supreme 
_ test will come in securing enforcers of law tn local 
_ elections, and without woman’s ballot this will be 
impossible in the larger towns and cities. We 
_ must have foresight as well as hindsight in this great 

controversy, and I am glad that the heads of our 
| prohibition brothers need not be out of line with their 

hearts in standing by their record as friends of 
| woman’s ballot. How nobly have they done so in the 
+ great conventions of this battle autumn, with 670 dele- 
gates in conservative Pennsylvania; 850 in old Massa- 
chusetts; 712 in Crusade Ohio, and so down the whole 
list of northern states with only three exceptions, they 
have fulfilled the expectation of our memorable St. 
Louis resolution. 

James Black, the founder of the party and _ its first 
candidate for president, wrote me as follows: “I think 
the suffrage question important, and am desirous that 
the prohibition party as a reform party, shall espouse 
and maintain it as it has done since it first presented 
candidates in 1872. * *  * When we get the 
idea fixed in the minds of the people that it is the 
home which must counteract the saloon, woman’s help 
with the ballot will be better understood.” 

I believe we should in every state convention of the 
W. C. T. U. and of the Prohibition party, which is its 
elder—not its younger—brother, declare allegiance to 
the principle of equal franchise; state our conviction 
that it will prove one of the surest methods of prohibit- 
ing the liquor traffic and all other sins against woman 
and the home; that the wisest method for securing it is 
by an amendiment to the national constitution to be fol- 
lowed up by ratification of the same in the states. We 
cannot ask the South with its different population 
and rearing to take up this cause at present, either in 
the W. C. T. U. or the Prohibition party. Nor can 
our allies there Consistently ask us to be silent. Our 
advocacy of the movement is making them all students 
of it and I wish to submit in closing this topic a form 
of petition which a Louisiana leader, Hon. Wm. H. 
Goodale, has lately written out, declaring that they 
will circulate it in that state, which has 485,000 colored 
against 455,000 white population. 


“To the Honorable the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State :— 

Your petitioners residents of the state of Louisiana 
| represent that the growing sentiment of our people 
| demands a more intelligent basis for the suffrage, 
one which will involve both restriction and expansion 
of our present system. We believe that it is beyond 
controversy that the two elements which should dom- 
inate in the government of a people are Intelligence 
} and Property: Intelligence in matters relating to the 
| government of the people, ¢.¢., police regulations; and 

property in matters relating more especially to taxation. 

And though the line properly dividing the two may not 

be easily determined, yet we may safely assert that in a 
wisely organized government there is on the one 

hand no place for ignorance to find expression, and on 

the other, no reason for stifling the expression of in- 
telligence on account of sex. 

We believe that no system of government can bear 
the light of modern civilization that does not provide 
for the proper expression of these ‘two as dominant 
factors and without restriction on account of race or 
sex. We do not advocate the disfranchisement of any 
individual now entitled to the right of suffrage, but we 
do respectfully request and petition for the enactment 
of alaw providing for the proper representation of 
property in matters in which it is exclusively concerned, 
and providing further that after a certain date all per- 
sons arriving at the age of 21 years, and possessed of 
certain fixed scholastic qualifications shall be entitled 
to the right of suffrage regardless of race or sex, the 
naturalization of foreigners to be governed by the 
same law.” 

When our Southern friends have gone so far as that, 
the way will be open for a still further advance, and 
who can doubt but that many who are here to-day will 

| live to see the cap-stone of equal representation for all 
who are taxed lifted to its place in the temple of gov- 
ernment; and this right preservative of rights vouch- 
safed us all? To this end God speed the work and 

| spare the workers should be our earnest prayer. 


| TEMPERANCE AND THE LABOR QUESTION. 


The central question of labor reform is not so much 
how to get higher wages as how to turn present wages 
to better account. Until our friends the “Knights” 
study this problem, they will have learned but half 
their lesson. No class is in a position to be more help- 
ful to them in this study than ourselves. Already in 


cause men come into the party who are opposed to 


enteen states their children are learning truths that — 
will save dimes enough per day from the.accursed 
poisons which form the attractive ingredients of cigar 
and mug of beer, to enlarge the family income from 
poverty to plenty. As this study of hygiene broadens, 
it will include a knowledge of the most healthful foods 
and reveal the fact that these foods are of the cheaper 
as well as the non-stimulating sort, and skilled cookery 


The gospel of the cereals will become a part of human 
nature’s daily food, and the home-maker will find that 
there is a scientific method of causing a little to goa 
long way. We have been building better than we 
knew in this effort to lay deep and strong foundations 
for the temperance reform, by the study of those under 
girding laws of wholesome living in diet, dress, sleep, 
exercise and ventilation, which shall ere long outrank 
grammar and. geography in every school curriculum. 
Our evangelistic department, our work for railroad 
employes, lumbermen, miners, soldiers, and sailors all 
correlates beneficently with the great labor movement, 


Our department of Sabbath observance ‘may well co- 
operate with the Knights of Labor in securing the Sat- 
urday half holiday that is sure to come, and which will 
do more than any other one measure to change the 
Sabbath from a day of recreation to a day of rest and 
worship. We may al o do much to ameliorate the 

deepening battle between capital and labor. Belonging 
ourselves to the middle class who know almost nothing 
of leisure, we can sincerely sympathize with working 
people, while by education and intelligence we are 
at home among those of largest opportunity 
Schooled in Christian families we know that the 


| levelling declaration of Democracy, “I am as good 


as you are,” must as a wise man has said, be offset by 
admitting in the same breath, “You are as good as 
IT am.” On these two hang all the law and the 
prophets of labor reform and it is our duty to 
inculcate both propositions to each of the parties in 
| interest, so far as our influence goes. We ought to 
study political economy which has been defined as 
“the science which treats of the needs of the body,” 
| since our own science of a clear brain so closely cor- 
relates with it at points somany. We can do much 
to win the working man and woman to defend our 
| American Sabbath by presenting it from the point of 
| view of their own good. 
| Mazzinisaid: “Every political question is rapidly 
becoming a social question, and every social question a 
religious question.” 

John Jarrett, well known as a leader among work- 
ingmen, quotes this utterance of the great Italian pa- 


| triot, and adds these significant and hopeful words: 


‘“‘] am really surprised to see how rapidly this sentiment is 
| gaining ground among the working people. 1 know men who a 
| few years ago would scorn the idea that the teachings of Christ 
| would finally be adopted as the basis on which labor troubles 
| would be adjusted, who to-day, or Ishould say since the church 
has taken up the question, have not only become warm adher- 
ents of Christian principles, but converts to Christ also. Thus 
the good work is going on, and I believe thatif Christian people 
willtake up this matter in earnest prayer before God, and 
strike out boldly to advocate the teachings of the Prince of 
Peace in the adjustment of the labor struggle, that all difficul- 
ties will soon vanish, and peace and harmony generally 
prevail.’’ 

We can show the wage-workers that waste harms | 
most those who can afford it least; that fifteen millions 
annually drawn from their pockets by the saloon 
| keepers and cigar dealers means poverty athome; that 
the White Cross pledge will defend their own daugh- 
ters more than those of any other class since they are 
most exposed. We can help forward the development 
of that really scientific charity which is destined alto- 
gether to replace the present hap-hazard methods of 
alms-giving by systematic methods of helping a needy 
human being to help himself. 1n connection with ou® 
literature department we might incidentally do much | 
to content the working class by giving them some of 
the facts that scintillate like jewels all through the 
speech recently made to the alumni of Andover Theol- 
egical Seminary by Edward Atkinson of Boston, that 
prince among political economists. How much mis- 
apprehension such statements as the following might 
clear away from the minds of working men: : 


“JT wonder bow many among your number ever recall the 
fact that it has been the richest manufacturers who have 
clothed the naked at the least cost to them; that it is the 
great bonanza farmer who now feeds the hungry at the 
lowest price; that Vanderbilt achieved his great fortune by 
reducing the cost of removing a barrel of flour 1000 miles from 
$3.50 to less than 70 cents. This was the great work assigned 
to him whether he knew it or not—his fortune was but an 
incident, the main object, doubtless, to himself, but a trifling 
incident compared to what he saved others. * * * 

It is sometimes claimed that labor does all the work, and 
ought to have all the pay. Very well; any laborer who 
chooses to do so can do all the work and take all the pay for 
moving a barrel of flour 1000 miles. He can put it on a 
wheelbarrow in Chicago, and over the free highways of the 
land he may move it wherever he pleases. Why does he avail 
himself of the railways? Not to make the fortunes of a 
Vanderbilt. That is a mere incident. It is to save himself a 
part of the arduous toil of life. Last year it cost 68 centson © 
an average, often much less, to cart a barrel of flour1,000 = 
miles over the railway: and the profit of that service is only 
14 cents, or less than the value of the empty barrel. When 
the work of four men suffices to raise the wheat, grind the flour 


_ will be taught as a branch of study in the public schools, =~ ; 


_ ery has lessened the average hours of daily toil from six- 


é 


and barrel it, and to move from Dakota to Massachusetts — 
enough to supply bread for a thousand for twelvi ont eis it 
not the modern miracle of the loaf?”’ eee | 
YY ¢ 

But while all this is true and the outcry against 
labor-saving inventions is absurd, regarded from what- | 
ever standpoint (and especially from that of working- 
men, in view of the fact that within a century, machin- 


teen hours to ten), there is another fact that we must not _ 
forget; viz: we have a million unemployed men in Amer- | 
ica to-day. Why not then reduce to eight the hours of | 
daily labor, and make room for these? It would seem 
to be a rational division of the twenty-four hours: | 
eight for sleep, eight for labor and eight for | 
individual pursuits. This change is sure to | 
come and is not more revolutionary than was 
the change from sixteen hours to ten. If not or-| 
dained by law, it will bring itself about by the same how | 

processes that have already reduced the enforced period 

of toil. But it ought to apply to men and women 

equally and to the home as well as to the shop, Just how |) 
it may be accomplished is not now manifest to the popu- | 
lar thought, but when women share the power as well | 
as the burdens of the state we will find or make a way - 


| to disprove the old adage that “a woman’s work is ney- 


er done.” This labor movement has my warmest sym- 
pathy so far as itis carried forward by the peaceful 
methods of arbitration, co-operation and the all-power- 
ful ballot box. We, as a society, can serve the work- 
ing men and women in many ways; we are helping to 
supply free libraries and reading rooms; temperance 
restaurants and lodging houses, and we rejoice to see | 
that capita! is every year investing millions for the | 
comfort and elevation of those in its employ. | 

In Toronto it was the combined vote of women and 
labor that defeated the whiskey candidate and elected | 
atemperance mayor. - The Knights of Labor will soon 
hold the balance of power at the polls and under their 
present leadership are likely to vote right on the pro- 
hibition issue. ‘Terence V. Powderly, their master | 
workman, has said some of the best things ever put 
in print concerning the temperance retorm. He advises | 
his followers to “boycott the saloon,” and no liquor 
dealer is allowed to join the Knights of Labor, but 
women are invited to equal participation in its. 
counsels. The Knights, by that personal boycott of 
the saloon, which their leader urges upon them, would | 
soon be ready to apply the final boycott at the ballot box 
which will be the beginning of the end to the self- | 
inflicted tyranny under which labor has groaned so_ 
long. Heaven bless all lawful efforts of the toiling mil- | 
lions to better their condition. We will stand by them. | 
Their triumph is our own. 


“<od said, ‘I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings, 
The outrage of the poor.’’ 


ALASKA. 


We must reconstruct our ideas of geography. Thus 
far we have counted Alaska out of the Union. At this 
convention let us take this last great territory in! Itis as 
‘large as all of the United States east of the Mississippi 
river and north of Georgia. Its coast line is over 
eighteen thousand miles in extent, and the territory 
itself is as wide as from Washington City to California, | 


San Francisco being the central city between the ex- | 
treme east and the extreme west of the United States. 
The climate of Alaska is diversified, but may be best | 
described as an arctic winter and a tropic summer. At 
Fort Yukon the thermometer often rises above 100° in 
summer, and indicates from 50° to 70° below zero in 
winter. In spite of these disadvantages, Mr. Wm. H. 
Dall of Smithsonian Institute declares: “I have 
come back convinced from _ personal inspection 
that Alaska is a far better country than much 
of Great Britain and Norway, or even part 
_of Prussia.” Its population is about thirty-six thous- | 
and, but the women thereof have more misery con- | 
centrated into their lives than a whole continent of 
civilized people would ever know. The United States | 
has passed a law declaring that in Alaska there shall 
be no sale of alcoholics except for medical, medicinal | 
and scientific purposes. Why these excepiions were | 
made it would be difficult to tell, and in a higher | 
state of civilization at home, it is safe to predict 
that they will not disfigure our own laws, much less 
those we make for the unfortunate people under our 
care. San Francisco schooners come to Alaska ports, | 
with cargoes of whiskey labelled “Florida Water,” 
“Bay Rum,” “Pain Killer,’ “Jamaica Ginger,” etc., | 
receiving in exchange the finest furs, The people all 
drink, and men, women and children are inveterate) 
smokers. Two thousand white people, with the excep- 
tion of a few missionaries, and the better class of gov- | 
ernment officials, have spent most of their time per) 
grading the thirty-three thousand natives in everything) 
that fiendish ingenuity could invent. In one winter) 
four hundred of the natives starved to death, having! 
bartered their furs, ivory and whalebone, for rum, and, 
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spent their summer in idleness, instead of preparing 


for winter. The condition of women in Alaska beg-_ 
gars description. Converted mothers confess, 
to the missioneries that they killed their girl-| 
children as an act of love, so that they might) 
never know the curse of grown up woman 
hood, I have never read of such ingenuity of torture 
as our sex has been condemned to in that country. It. 
could not be told even were we by ourselves. 
But I have had the letters of Mrs. Willard, a mission- 
ary there, printed for private circulation here, that we 
might be stirred to action by the horrible recital. 


Most of the facts I have here given were gleaned 
from an address by Rey. Sheldon Jackson, General 
Agent of Education for Alaska, He writes me that 
“with the commencement of schools there in Septem- 
ber, every teacher would be furnished with a suflicient 
number of Barnes’ “ Child’s Health Primer,” and be 
required to teach it regularly. The teachers will also 
be furnished with Barnes’ “Hygiene for Young People,” 
for their own use. Fortunately Dr. Jackson met Mrs. | 
Hunt in Washington, hence his decision to introduce | 
this educational work, even before our bill was adopted | 
by Congress. Sisters, we must send a missionary to 
Alaska. I wonder if she is not seated here before me? 
It is an embassy for which a seraph need not be | 
thought too good. 


WORLD’S W. C, T. U. 


Two years ago the Crusade dove spread its white 
wings and went forth with this sweet cry: Hor God and 
Home and Every Land. It had tried to do this once be- 
fore. In 1876, in Fhiladelphia an International W. C. 
T. U. was organized, but the ill health of its President, 
our dear Margaret Parker, and the entire lack of funds 
crippled it from the first, so that it issued no literature, 
sent out no organizers and Mrs. Parker bade us a 
hearty God-speed in our efforts, eight years later, to 
make a fresh beginning. This time a capable and 
resolute woman, when asked to venture on a temper- | 
ance tour around the world, and told she must take all | 
the risks for there was no money for the journey and 
no invitation from the other end of the line, quietly 
replied, “I will undertake the task.” Never let it be 
forgotten that Mary Clement Leavitt of Boston, 
changed the World’s W.C.T. U. from a fancy to a 
fact. To be sure we have stood by her to the limits of 
our power. After the first year the’ local unions, then 
first appealed to, collected in small sums nearly | 
three thousand dollars for her use, while 
press paragraphs and private letters by scores | 
and hundreds have heralded her progress at home and 
sought to prepare her way abroad. But we could do | 
little at this distance even with the best intentions and | 


| most thoughtful effort. Had not our envoy been a 


woman of great intrepidity and fortitude, she would 
never have gone forth single-handed upon such a 
journey, nor would the reports coming back to us from 
conservative populations be in terms of universal respect 
and honor. Mrs. Leavitt is now in the third year of her 
lonely pilgrimage, and we shonld devoutly thank heay- 
en for her uniform good health and remarkable success 
in the Orient, to say nothing of her Australian 
work which is well known to us and has been admir- 
ably followed by Mrs. Judge Ward, of New Zealand 
Mrs. Leavitt has made a profound impression upon the 
high class Japanese and her opportunities with 
them have been unmatched by those of any other 
foreigner. We should also bless humanity for so 
much liberality and co-operation that our first 
organizer is largely self-supporting, and has found | 
men and women every where ready to admit her 
arguments and respond to her appeals. The following 
incomplete summary of work for the year she sent me 
in June when en route from Hong Kong to Yokohama, 
“Upon my round the world embassy up to landing in 


Yokohama, I have travelled, miles.:......... 25,317 
Spoken; times)... AIR wanes Mae silat os 410,33 
Unions formed) “ee pieeits 1 entanite es te « 24, 5 
Towns visited) ii: fois maerarame cnt eeaaiichaes. sae 41,| 
Largest audience, Theatre Royal Melborne, 3,500, 
One childrens’ meeting, pledges,........... 240, 1 


Largest number of pledges one meeting,... 176, j 
Largest average through 8 days mission per 
id NAB eb oocck bo Aten ooAdod Jooed0bogr 100. 

What I consider best work at any one meeting, aside 
from organizing, so far as I can see, at Sabbath after- 
noon meeting for young men, 69, apparently between 
18 and 25 took the pledge.” \° 

This reads to me like a fragment from one of woman- 
hood’s noblest epics of toil and I will hazard Mrs. Leay- | 
itt’s criticism by giving you a sentence from the — 
private note that accompanied. it: “I go on | 
bravely in the strength of grace, but sometimes 
the heart asserts itself in a feeling of such perfect | 
loneliness that I just put my face in my pillow 
and cry.” We are here gathered midway between | 
Mrs. Leavitts home and Oregon—two thousand miles — 
away by the North Pacific road, then come five thous- 
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and 
| we might here and now wave this heroic pioneer 
the magic correlation of force immediately cable 
her our greeting in Japan. 

' Now what are we to do this year for the World’s 
W.C.T.U? Not to take advarced ground would be 
unworthy of our genius, for we are nothing if not pro- 
gressive. Mrs. Leavitt requests that the Fund should 
no longer bear her name, but be called the World’s 
Fund, and that what remains of it should be used for 
Miss Gray’s work. But she does not know that Madame 
Andersson Meijerhelm of Stockholm is in the field; that 
in response to petitions from America, the Czar of Rus- 
sia now permits men and women to hold temperance 
meetings, but for no other purpose, so that the Musco- 
vite empire is especially open to our work, We must 
help our new friend in Scandinavia who is the friend 
of the Crown Princess of Russia, and has already in- 
troduced the White Ribbon to that great Nation. 

We have also established a “department of the press” 
in Berlin with Mary B. Willard at its head, who is mov- 
ing actively to introduce the leaven of temperance 
news and sentiment into the press of the continent, and 
to whom we have orderel Mrs. Housh’s and Miss. 
Ameg’ bulletins, with our other literature regularly 
sent, so that the uses to which money should be put 
are now plainly indicated to us. But the fund given 
for Mrs. Leavitt and now, by her generously urged into 
the general treasury is, let us hope but like the drops 
before the plentiful shower of our beneficence. As 
the earliest anxiliary of the world’s W. €. T. U,, itis 


_ our duty to carry out the constitutional provision by 


which each member of a local union pays five cents 
yearly to the treasurer of the World’s W. C. T. U. This we 
| have not yet done, though in some Of the states the 
voluntary offerings for Mrs. Leavitt’s work last year 
and Miss. Gray’s this year have equalled what would 
have been our per cent. according to this eeneral plan. 
One of the most important steps to be taken at this 
convention will be to settle our financial relations to 
|} the World’s W..C. T. U. 
| The first to send money to Miss Gray, outside of our 
own society, was from the W. C. T. U. of the Sandwich 
Islands, as Mrs. Leavitt had predicted ina private let- 
ter to me, would bedone. Canada and Australia will 
help, nay, we shall soon be receiving “dues” from the 
W. C.T. U. of Japan, for Mrs. Leavitt has already, by 
invitation of government officials, organized a White 
Ribbon Temperance Union among women with whom 
it is fashionable to paint the teeth black! Our great 
petition is circulating to-day in all quarters of the globe. 
Japan has it and China, and it is borne upon the 
breezes that “blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle.” Siberia is 
circulating it and Edward 8. Morris, the philanthro p- 
ist, writes me, “If we could but reach Timbuctoo and 
the centre of Soudan, one million orthodox Mohamme- 


_dan women would gladly sign their names, because 


they practically believe in the law of their Koran that 
“fermented liquor is a snare and a curse from the 
devil.” This society has not as yet taken up the work 
except sporadically. This year will be our time to 
show what we can do by one united stroke. No single 
national petition of ours has been other than insignifi- 
cant in the number of signatures secured, but this one 
to our own and every other government asking for the 
total prohibition of the traffic in alcoholic drinks 
and all forms of opium, will be the first to tax our 
strength and bring out our reserve power. Every de- 


| vice for its multiplication will be exhausted. Electro- 


type plates are here and orders will be taken for any 
quantity of these which you can get from Mr. Hall, 
business manager of our Women’s Temperance Publi. 


cation House. These can be screwed into the “forms” of 


local papers and kept standing. We must press into 
the service men and women who do not usually work 
but who sympathize with us, that the vast undertaking 
may be carried out on a scale commensurate with its 
Importance and worthy of our National Union. 

_ What shall we say of the Mother Country, doubly | 
endeared to us to-day by the genial presence of Mrs. 
Margaret Bright Lucas, first president of the World’s 
W.C.'T. U? [have reserved as the climax of this re- 


/port the official announcement of what the cablegram 


from Hannah Whitall Smith long ago flashed under 
the sea: “England joins the World’s Union.  Hallelu- 
jah!” For the first time in history the imperial mother 


and the dauntless daughter of the Anglo-Saxon race | 
‘clasp hands in «a union never to: be broken and | 
saying to each other, “ Pll stand by you till the morn- 
ing,” that blessed morning when home shall rule the 


| 


/ 
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world, and the fiends of alcoholic lust slink to their 
native hell, crying, “Guldlean, thou hast conquered.” 
With native sturdiness our British sisters have set 
about their work Already the great petition is in the 
hands of every temperance society in Nngland. Miss 
Gray is travelling ani speaking to ladies continu- 
ously on its behalf. Meanwhile a good example has 
been set us by the appointment of a Home Secretary, 
as we might call it, for the British section of the 
World’s W. C. T. U., who is no other than our own 
Mary Whitall Smith Costelloe, who is steadily at work 


ttering miles of sea, then Yokonama. 4 wisn spreading by pen and voice, the know 
| officers wlio from the first have been your committee 


white lilies of the Chautuauqua s¢ a 
the uauqua salute and then by on the World’s W. C.'T. U., to draft such recommen- =7 


edge of this new 
movement. I suggest that you empower thie general 


dations as may be made a basis for your action here. — 
We welcome on this auspicious day five ladies who 
come to us from England as fraternal delegates. L 
know that in assuring these: honored representatives of 
our love and loyalty 1 may well parody Tennyson’s 
immortal words when the Princess Alexandra of Den- 


| mark came to share the life of the heir apparent to the 


British throne: 


“For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 
Teuton or Celt or whatever we be, 


We are each ail Dane in our welcome of thee.” 


by declaring that 
Northern or Southern or Western we, 
Bach heart is a// English in welcoming ye. 

But what shall I say of her advent here who at the 
age of well nigh seveuty years leaves her delightfulhome 
and braves distance and tem pests that she may attest, the 
unity of her spirit with our own? Margaret Bright 
Lucas, sister of that great man whom Americans 
so Jove and honor, First President of the World’s _ 
W. O21. U., the Crusaders who are the mother 
of us all, salute you! New England’s daughters 
pay glad homage to Old England's loyal daughter ; 
the stately East accords you honor, the great West 
waves vou welcome; the Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound delegates lift glad eyes to one whom 
they have crossed half the continent to greet; the 
genial South offers the immemorial hospitality of its | 
most heart-felt welcome? In your honor who outrank. 
us all in years of service and official leadership, and 
in honor of these your coadjutors, we will now unite 
our voices in “God Save the Queen.” 


——_—__<— __—— 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


{. Let me reiterate the conviction that we should, 
as rapidly as possible, bring our work to the basis of 
township organization, thus carrying out to the last a 
alysis and the unit of organized power, the plan which 
has thus far proved so adequate. Township organiza- 
tion, with the school house as headquarters, would 
bring inthe rural population and enable’ us to join 
hands with the Granger element which is one of the 
strongest and most healthful powers in the Republic. 

9. An address to the Knights of Labor urging them 
to include total abstinence in their basis of membership 


and to help forward all lines of W. ©. T. U. work, es- 
pecially Prohibition and the White Cross Movement. 


3. A resolution requesting each temperance paper 


of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, India ete. to keep 


Standing at the head of one of its columns our World’s 
Directory and also the World’s Petition, that workers 
may cut it out and begin its circulation. 

4, Request Sup’t of Bible Readings to print in 
Union Signal, a weekly paragraph for Bible Reading 
and golden texts to be committedto memory, that we 
may all be reading together at family worship and 
privately, so that children as well as grown people 
may learn what the Bible has to say concerning the 
religion of the body and the soul. 

5. That this Convention authorize the sending of a 
letter to every minister, teacher and editor in the 
United States urging their active help inthe work of 
the Social Purity Department, and explaining the ob- 
jects and literature of the White Cross Army; also the 
methods of extending its work. 

6. That we send an official letter to Secretary 


Bayard, urging that in the Extradition ‘Treaty now 7 


pending between this country and England, also in all 
Treaties with any foreign country, any offenses against 
the person punishable under the British Criminal Law 


Amendment Act of 1885, should be extraditable for | 


any state by whose laws the same act would have 
been punishable if committed there. 


7. A Resolution urging Congress to pass the Edu- 


cational Bill introduced by Senator Blair. It means 
more schools and teachers in sections where both are 
most needed, hence it means scientific temperance in- 
struction for the colored people—the surest basis of 
better habits and more righteous law. 

8. <A Petition for prison reform; for the abolition 


of chain gangs; and that women shall be placed under 


= 


. 
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women’s care, in all public institutions whether penal 
or philanthropic. 

9, A Petition, National and State, for the Protection 
of women. 

10. A Petition to Congress, by State officers, 
asking for a Prohibitory Amendment to the National | 
Constitution. This should be ready to present the first 
day of the session, as Senator Blair’s amendment is now 
pending. Also a petition for an amendment granting 
| the ballot to women. Both*of these to be signed rep- 
resentatively by state and national officers. 

11. A Petition to the Evangelical Alliance for a day 
| of prayer for the advancement of Social Purity, and 
the better protection of women. This day to be ap- 
puinted in the week of prayer. Letters asking for 
this have already been addressed to one hundred ec- 
clesiastical leaders, and favorable responses received. 

12. That in view of the increasing use of opium 
among women, we make our own the pledge of thes | 
World's W. C. T. U., and urge it upon the member | 
of all local unions. 


[ hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from 
the use of all Intoxicating Liquors as a Beverage, including 
Wine, Beer and Cider; also from Opium in allits forms, and to 
employ all proper means to discourage the use of and trafile in 
both opium aud alcoholies. . 


13. That we provide for the payment of five cent 
dues, and send out another Round-the-World Mis- 
- site. : | 
sionary to work up the Great Petition, multiply the. | 


local unions, and further systematize the movement; 
also send a missionary to Alaska. 
PRESS DEPARTMENT. 


14. Mrs. Housh asks us this question: “How can 
we use the open doors of the press so that they shall 
close the open doors of the saloon?” We can only 
reach the people through the papers they read This 
year has witnessed a notable reply to that question. 
We have started at Headquarters in Chicago a weekly 
bulletin . containing brief, pithy news items | 
collected from the hundreds of dailies and thousands | 
of letters received there in a year. This bulletin is 
sent out to the leading papers of the United States and 
many in Canadaand lngland. It is prepared by Miss 
Julia R. Ames, associate superintendent of our 
National press department and ought to go to ten | 
thousand papers weekly through our state and local 
superintendents. Beside this, Miss Ames sends a 
bulletin weekly to the Chicago Inter Ocean, one of | 
the few great dailies that is favorable to our cause. I 
hope this new method may meet with your approval | 
so heartily that you will provide ways and means for | 
its development. Mrs. Housh has sent out her admir- 
able monthly bulletin as usual at an expense of several — 
hundred dollars, which we ought not to leave for her 
to pay besides giving her time which she has freely | 
done for years. a 

15. The payment of arrears to our press superin- 
tendent and strengthening the department, so_ that 
bulletins may go to every newspaper in the United | 
States, and special effort be made to introduce more | 
temperance sentiment into the columns of papers. read | 
by the million, as the New York Ledger, Chimney 
Corner, Golden Days, ete. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


i6. The discontinuance of the department of statis 
tics and substitution of department on the relation of 
the temperance to the labor movement. (Attend con- | 
ventions of the latter and do all in our power to enlist 
them for Total Abstinence, Total Prohibition and the | 

_ White Cross.) i) 

The appointment of a Superintendent of Relief 
Work, also a Superintendent of Efforts to place the | 
Bible in the public schools. | 

That an Editor of Publications be chosen, (Mrs. 
Andrew.) who shall supervise all that come from the 
W. T. P. A. with the advice of the President and Cor- 
responding Secretary of the National W. C. T. 1G 

That the United States Section of the World’s 
W.C.T. U., employ a paid secretary. ; 

That the White Gross Department employ a paid 
secretary and be divided into Preventive, Reforma- 

| tory, and Legal Work, and that Dr. Kate Bushnell be 
at the head of the Reformatory and Ada Bittenbender, 
(lawyer), at the head of the Legal. , d 

17, TL recommend the appointment of one of our 
number to attend the Conference of Associated Chari- 
ties and report to us next year any methods helpful | 
to our work—also in States of State Charities. — 

18, The appointment of National Lecturers In our 
different departments, chosen in the same manner as 
Superintendents and Organizers. Mrs. E. B. Harbert 
is so recommended for Department of Franchise; Mrs. | 


/ 


poe be aes 
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Mary H. Hull for Department of Social Purity. 


19. That a Lecturer be appointed .for the Depart- | - 
ment of ‘Temperance in Schools of Higher Education, | 


with especial reference to colleges and seminaries for 
young women, 
tary for the same department. 


20. The appointment of Mrs, Saran M. Hornby as | 


Field Secretary to Department of State and County 
Fairs, that all Expositions, ete., may have the benefit 
of a W.C.'T. U. Department, and that this be especially 
sought at the American Exposition in London, in 1887, 
as an offset to the “Model American Bar,” which has 
been already provided for. 

21. Specific arrangements for W. C. T. U. Con- 
ferences and Training Schools at Chautauqua, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Old Orchard Beach, Ocean Grove, Intervale, 
Silver Lake, Petosky, Lake Bluff, Monona Lake, Clear 
Lake, Mt. Lake Park, Lakeside, Monteagle, Lake 
Funiak, etc., to be under the care of experts. 

| 22. LTrecommend that one of our most trusty lead- | 
ers be especially commissioned to visit, organize and 
instruct our workers in Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona 
Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho and Indian Territory 
during 1887. 

28. I recommend that we seek to enlist Citizen’s | 
Leagues to act also ag Vigilance Committees for the 
protection of women. 
_ 24, That in the interest of the Foreign Work, Min- 
isterial Associations be asked to pass a resolution 
pledging an annual collection for that Department. 
This has been done already in Nebraska, with success. 

i would not close withont saying that the National | 
W.C.T. U. cordially reciprocates the brother] y greeting 
of Rey. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, President of the 

National Temperance Society and Publishing House | 
We re joice in the prosperity of this beneficent enter 
pee and welcome its representatives to our Conven ) 
jon, 


The Friend of Missions. 
AUGUST 1, 1886. 


All communications for the Ep1ITor to be addressed to The 
Orphans’ Printing Press, Leominster, 


RePoRT ON EpucaTION IN ALASKA. With 
maps and illustrations. By Sheldon Jackson. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. Pp. g2. 

_ The United States General Agent of Education 
in Alaska, furnishes us in this interesting pamphlet 
with a large amount of information concerning the 
country, as well as its people and their schools, etc. 
We expect he is correct in supposing that very few 
people have any adequate idea of the extent of 
Alaska. It is 1,400 miles from north to south, 
‘while from its eastern boundary to the end of the 
;Aleutian Islands it is 2,200 miles, or as far as from 


Washington to California. Largely indented by the 
| Sea, and with numerows islands, it has a coast line. 
of 18,211 miles, or nearly twice as many as the, 
Atlantic and Pacific coast lines of the remaining | 
| portion of the United States. The Yukon river is 
one of the largest in the United States bein 
navigable for over 2,000 miles, : 
The Governor of Alaska says: “The native, 
Alaskans, as a rule, are industrious and provident | 
living in permanent and substantial houses, and all 
support themselves. ‘These people, it should be. 
understood, are not Indians. Their appearance 
habits, language, complexion, and even their anato. 


my, mark them as a race wholly different and dis- 
tinct from the Indian tribes inhabiting other por- 
tions. of the United States.” By far the larger. 
number are Eskimo, and are a much finer race than) 
those in Greenland and Labrador. In 1878, those 
on the island of St. Lawrence bartered their furs | 
etc.,.for rum, and as long as it lasted spent the| 
summer in drunkenness and idleness instead of] 
preparing for winter. Half of them in consequence | 
were starved to death during the following winter, | 
and in some villages not one was left to tell the 
horrible tale. Their religious belief is very in- 


Also the appointment of Field Secre- | 


& 


‘definite, though ina general way they believe in a 
power that rewards the good and punishes the bad, 


by sending them to different places after death. 


Fort Macpherson and La Pierre House, 


The Aleuts, in consequence of the labours of Bishop 
Wenjaminoff, are all members of the Russo-Greek 
church, and outwardly very religious. For years 
the Church Missionary Society has had stations at 


on the 


borders of Alaska, and their missionaries have 
made occasional trips on the Upper Yukon. The 
Moravians are establishing stations by the Kuskok- 
wim and Nushagak rivers, while the American 
Presbyterians have for some time been at work in 
| Eastern Alaska. The history of the training school 
| at Sitka is one of spetial interest, and space alone 
prevents our now giving more details concerning it. 


| Souther n Works 
Htamplrony Va 
November (9%O. 
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To the ordinary reader,a “ Report». 


| on Education in Alaska” does not hold , 


y, read | 


out any special promise of Inbenest ee, 


but there are reports and reports, and | 
somehow Mr. Jackson has contrived to ; 
make of his, not only a valuable, but a 
very readable and attractive piece of 
That his material is of rather 


work. 
an unusual character must be granted, 
for there are few educators of whose 
field it can be said, as Mr. Jackson says 
of his, in regard to the establishment 
therein of the “U. S. Public School 
System:” 
“To inaugurate such a system in Dakota 
or Montena, with the assistance of railways 
_ and stage lines, is one thing; to dothe same 
thing in Alaska, with its vast area, not only 
without public conveyances, except a 
monthly steamer in the southeastern cor- 
ner, but without roads, and largely without 
any means of transportation save the un- 
comfortable log canoes and skin bidarkas of 
_the natives, is another and quite different 


thing. And yet the establishment of schools | 
in Alaska will require tens of thousands of | 


miles of travel—a fact which becomes obvi- 
ous on a Careful survey of the field.” 
The descriptions which follow of the 
| physical features, the climate, and the 
population of Alaska, are exceedingly 
interesting,and being supplemented as 
they are by extracts from letters and 
reports of government agents, mission- 
aries, and explorers, furnish a store- 
house from which the would-be student 
of Alaskan history may draw much 
valuable material. 
In March, 1885, the Secretary of the 


Interior assigned the work of making 
provision for the education of children 


in Alaska to the Bureau of Education, 
and, in April, directed the establishment 
of the office of “General Agent of Edu. 
cation in Alaska,’ to which position 
Mr. Shelden Jackson was appointed. 
His own statement of the risk which 
lay before him’ supplies. the salient 
points of so curious a picture, that we 
cannot forbear quoting it. in full: 


“It was a work of great magnitude, on a 
new and untried field, and with unknown 
difficulties. It wasa work so unlike any 
other that the experience of the past in 


other departments could not be the sole 
guide. It was a problem peculiar to itself, 
}and must be worked out by and for itself. 
| It covered an area of one-sixth of the United 
| States. Theschools to be established would 


be from 4.000 to 6,000 miles from headquar- - 


ters at Washington, and from 100 to 1,000 
miles from one another. And that in an 
inaccessible country, only one corner of 
which has any public means of intercommu- 
nication. The teachers of five schools in 
southeastern Alaska will be able to receive 


| a monthly mail; the larger number of the 


others can only receive a chance mail two 
or three times a year, and still. others only 
one annually. 

“It was to establish English schools 
among a people the larger portion of whom 
do not speak or understand the English 
language, the difficulties of which will be 


| better appreciated if you conceive of an at- 


tempt being made to instruct the children 


j of New York or Georgia in arithmetic, ge- 


ography, and other common school branches 
through the medium of Chinese teachers 
and text-books. Of the 36,000 people in 


| Alaska, not over 2,000 speak the English 
| tongue, and they are mainly in three settle- 


ments. 

“It was to instruct a peoplethe greater 
portion of whom are uncivilized, who need 
to be taught sanitary regulations, the laws 
of health, improvement of dwellings, better 
methods of housekeeping, cooking, and 


| dressing, more remunerative forms of labor, 
| honesty, chastity, the sacredness of the 


marriage relation, and everything that ele- 
vates man. So that, side by side with the 


arithmetic, there is need of instruction for 
the girls in housekeeping, cooking, and gar- 
| dening, in cutting, sewing, and mending ; 
and for the boys in carpentering and other 


forms of wood working, boot and shoemak- 
ing, and the various trades of civilization. 

“It was to furnish eaucational advantages 
to a people, large classes of whom are too 

ignorant to appreciate them, and who re- 

| quire some form of pressure to oblige them 
to keep their children in school regularly. 
It was a system of schools among a people, 
who, while in the main only partially civil- 
ized, yet have a future before them as Amer- 
ican citizens. 

“It was the establishment of schools in a 
region where not only the school-house but 
also the teacher’s residence must be erected, 
and where a portion of the material must be 

_transported from 1,500 to 4,500 miles, neces- 
sitating a corresponding increase in the 
school expenditure. 

“It was the finding of properly qualified 
| teachers, who, fora moderate salary, would 
_be willing to exile themselves from all soci- 
_ety, and some of them settle down in regions 
| of arctic winters, where they can hear from 
the outside world only once a year. 

“To the magnitude of the work, and the 
special difficulties environing it, is still fur- 
ther added the complication arising from 
the lack of sufficient funds to carry it on, 
there being appropriated only $25,000 with 
which to commence it.” 


The account of the way in which 
these difficulties have been attaeked 
| reads more like one of Jules Verne’s 
/romances than like an official resume 
of facts, For example, Mr. Jackson 
Says : 


“Tf I wish to visit the school at Bethel, I 


take a mail steamer from Sitka to San Fran- | 


| cisco, 1,600 miles; then wait until some yes- 
‘sel sails for Unalashka, 2,418 miles; then 
‘wait again until some trading vessel has 
occasion to visit the mouth of the Kuskok- 
wim river, 461 miles, and go from thence in 
a bidarka (sea-lion skin canoe) 150 miles up 
the river, a total of 4,629 miles. By the 
Same tedious route the teachers receive their 
/ annual mail, except that it starts from San 
_ Francisco.” 


__ The stories of these voyages might 
Well fire the hearts of young adventu- 
.Ters, and yet they are from the pens of 
some school teachers and earnest mis- 
|Sionaries, who know what their work 
in its true meaning includes, and who 
are equipped to give that training of 


usual school drill in reading, writing, and | 


be) 


“heart, mind and hand,” which Alone | day — A good many of the boys can speak | | 
Pe Pape amie Se off this | English quite well, having been with the white men 

Be ae at ork. but the girls can only speak a few words. 
more mail until next March, we 


Mr. Jackson is an enthusiast for in-| 
dustrial training, and has apparently 
shown much wisdom in grafting his. 
work upon that already begun by the 
missionaries of various English and!| 


As we get no 
hear nothing from the outside world, but hope that 


when we do hear it will be good news. Asking an 
interest in all your prayers, I remain, 


American societies, 

‘ His plan, so far as shown in this re-| 
port, is based on thorough knowledge 
of the conditions, and in his hands the 
work seems fuil of promise. Certainly 
no one who reads his report for 1886 


Care Alaska Commercial Co., 
310 Sansome St., 8. F. \ 


Your sister in Christ, 
Mrs. W. E. Roscoeg, 


St. Paul, Kadiak, 
Alaska. 
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es fail to look with interest for its. 1, & vay ‘ . 
successor, Ghee Weekly Bulletin. | . 
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Aly SAN FRANCISCO, NOVEMBER 3, 1886. 4 
THE, HOME MIssion ECHO, po | 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY UNDER THE AUSPICES OF | terit the “Weekly dab sege ee at reonives | 
| promptly when it is due, Subscribers will con- | | ; “a 
5 < 7 L C > . : : ) wy 
The Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society, fer a favor by notifying this Office at once, | 
ES wag Di 
No. 74 Tremonti Temple, Boston, Iass. FE ae Sts EO eee a 
A et SNIPE! PD 1550 AN ALASKA FOREST. 
CMAN venar OFFICERS. ; Enormous ‘Trees Surrounded: by Vast 
»’ President, MRS. THOMAS NICKERSON, Newton Centre. Fields of Ice. | 
Vice-President, MRS. ANNA SARGENT HUNT, Augusta, Me. Wandering around near Beene aa areee 
Jorresponding Secretary, MRS. M.C. REYNOLDS, No. 14 Tremont with astonishment at the great size o e | 
Ce rmomnple, Boston ak i 5 ast pees of the iietgs ae puieh we ped crept. 
, 4 i ee ee Le “|. ithin twenty feet of our camp-fire were 
Treasurer, MISS MARGARET MCWHINNIK, 14 Tremont Temple, | . : = 
‘ eietecd F (Office hours daily from 9 AM, to 38 P. Mr) | two trees, one ox which measured twelve 
; feet seven inches and the other seventeen | 
WO Ta feet in op aabeghlbaga at i netebt on a oor | 
VICE-PRESIDENTS OF STATES: ) Son’s arm from the ground. € latver Dad | 
: ae i SA Ny | its thick, shaggy bark stripped off nearly te 
helt sl MRS. E. M. ChARE, : ses Siete | | the ground, being a dead tree, and thus los— 
New Hampshire, MRS. J. N. CHASE, Exeter. ing much of its measurment. About thirty | F 
Vermont, MRS. GEORGE E. FOSS, St. Albans. | yards from camp was a tree that gave. 
Massachusetts, MRS. N. O. HART, Roxbury. twenty-one feet in circumference at about | 
Rhode Island, MRS. SAMUEL RICHARDS, Providence. six feet from the ground. The most aston- | 
Connecticut.—To he supplied. ishing part was that such a forest should be | 
found actually surrounded by ice ten to 
= twenty miles across in every direction. Of | 
Sp ae aap ee course it is reasonable to suppose that trees | 
ALASKA were here before the iee, and that this forest | 
Rint ey Gea probably one beenected with the forests, of | 
< x ca Sent. 29. 188 the great flat lands, Here was undoubted | 
St. Paut, Kaprak, Alaska, Sept. 29, 1886. | evidence that this small forest was being 
Dear Sister: At last we are in Kadiak, after a | obliterated rapidly by the advancing front | 
; ra of the Guyot glacier. the  foot-ice | 
very unpleasant sea voyage of nineteen days. We] grinding i Sie huge trees into pulp. 
a . | n inters as su a tZ- | 
find things much better here in some respects than | grinds the ‘Tock into howder. ‘Les. five | 
SReN,| ae ; sidorerico a auch | and six feet through were bent over. and | 
we Expected, and in others our mee will be much Sonn ipiad ase ie hee wel Deek eate 
more difficult than we thought. The people here some of the fallen trunks were split longi-| 
Shiede Bh find tudinally into perfect kindling-wood, I[t 
are much more civilized than we expected to finc be bbe mills of the 508s grinding slowly, ° 
f Thaw ive 3 : p . etc. Nor were they grinding so very slowly, | 
them. They live in nice log houses, well papered elther as one could see by comparing ; 
and carpeted, and a great number of pictures hang | them with other glacial ‘action . near . 
; by. But a little way off, probably a half a. 
on their walls. In one house that we called at, they Be mile away, Wie a small aie of 
‘ie Wea i f woods, into whic e glacier in the past) 
had a sewing machine and organ, and some of them had protruded, as shown by the fallen satel 
2 Se cuit ell. > try to follow San Fran- red trunks that lay near the edge of a. 
can play quite Woe They try * | small moraine, from which the glacier had | 
cisco styles in their dress, and are several years be- now retreated a great number of rods, Out 
ine i ci her ie from the bristling line of shattered tree 
hind times. They make considerable money hunt- trunks, piled cver each other for nearly or. 
; ae i : fully 100 yards, all the spruce trees were. 
ing seal and sea otter, but take no care in spending asad bul ee piendie. hen Whifenee | : 
(ial any dey Coe : Sige isle runks and long, gaunt limbs contrasting | 
it; so they live well in summer, and in winter it is strangely and conspicuously with the ab de | 
sometimes very hard work for them to get enough still covered with foliage that formed their 
; ‘ background. These dead evergreens had ’ 
to eat. They all belong to the Greek church, and| boon ae alien by 6 proximity to the | 4 
: d ice without its touchin n,. i . 
the white people here tell us that if we undertake to} * its Ct pests Benes kent Ee iteouen nate | i 
an ; ee : EC GTR year for probably centuries, or the constant | | 
teach them anything about the Bible, the priest will | application of the ice-water about theie 
have them taken from school. When the people | roots preventing their growth; for along. . 
‘sie ia i$ at : : this foot-ice there was always a marshy | 
are asked if they are going to send their children to Paes jeg WeNet deans of to the near— | q 
ea Oat Rea Dt : eye ws Apa Qe est muddy creek or rill. is was true o£ | 5 
school, they reply that they will have: to ask the) the glacier foot, not over fifty yards from . 
priest first, but the priest has expressed his willing- our camp in the forest, for here we got our ; 
i Br water for cooking purposes, but here, also, | 
ness to let them attend. So you see our work will “a ioe. of nator Rea evidently come. 
y : : rward so fast that the tr | 
be very slow at first; but we hope in time to so : killed by direct crashing of thoi eck eed 1 
rat va eed nar ,0ple ‘ eee _limbs than by the slower one of the influ- 
gain the confidence of the people, thag they w ill| ence of great masses of ice near by, and ie. 4 
send their children, with or without the priest’s con-| “Was possible to sit down on this foot-ice of | . 
Ik r . : _ the Guyot glacier, probably ten to twenty. > 
/sent. When we first came, we wished to call on| | feet seh at phat point, and at the same | ! 
the priest, and told one of the members of his church ‘green tree, ata porson “desired. tivo ever . 
ir ai ane oO § see if eT Hie cooling influences at the same time. Thus 
| 80. He said he would go and see y the priest) I came to the conclusion that the front of . 
could receive us, but soon returned with the word} this great glacier was like the fingers of 


that the priest was too drunk—we would have to| 

. . s. rl - - rn < 
wait until some other time. They seemed to think} 
| nothing of his being drunk, but took it as an every- 


some huge. radiating animal prolongin 


themselves outward and retracting again 


g interval 
an lives 


that would Any 


a an 


— —s Fie Batty Times, 


officer of the whaling 
which was wrecked 
Sunday on the 
f milton. They bring par- 
ticulars concerning the loss of the Clara 
| Light. She was abandoned in the ice in 

bs ptember last, about fifteen miles north of 
| Cape Franklin, She was the last of the 
Sailing vessels whaling in thatlocality. She 

as coming south in tow of the Alliance, 
The loose ice through which she was towing 
| i giaees sags peed: pipbed and had to be 

abandoned, her officers and crew goin 

board the steamer. - epee 
| The w 
| Barker of the New Bedford fleet arrived 
| yesterday, twenty days out from the Fox 
Islands. The Ohio has 1,515 barrels of oil 
and 14,000 pounds of bone; the Abram 
Barker has 350 barrels of oil and 6,000 
| Pounds of bone. 
The J. A. Hamilton brought 4,500 pounds 
of bone and 1,200 pounds of ivory. She left 
here last March and belongs to the San 
Francisco fleet, 
| ,,An officer of the Abram Barker reports 

the following as thé success the fleet. met 
| with up to the time they left the islands: 
| Atlantic, 1 whale; Fleetwing, 1 whale; 
Northern Light, 1 whale; steam schooner 

Reliance, 1 whale; Ellen Mar, 3 whales; 
brig Hidalgo, boilmge blubber when last 
| Seen; Dawn, 4 whales: the Bounding Billow 
was cutting; Sea Breeze, 4 Whales; Ocean, 
1 whale; Mars1whale and lost 1 in the 
lee; Young Phenix, 3% whales, and the 
Reindeer 214 whales, 

The latest advices from the steam whalers 
concerning the catch areas follows: Orca, 
15; Grampus, 7; Balena, 4; Narwhal, 4: 
Thrasher, 5. : 
‘ _——_e_—oOO OO a 

Receipts of Domestic Produce. 
eS joey a 
receuprisonment, 


pe. 


The following are the 


‘ftams of Califarnic -« 
Whaling Fleet of 1886. 


| 


_Three more of the whaling fleet have ar- 
rived, together with one of the tenders to the 
same. The arrivals of Oil and Bone this season 
to date are annexed: 


Arrived. Vessel, Son. Bone, Twory, 

Aug, 12 6,345 1,723 

- 174 11,976 300 

7,680 Seer 
1,160 

5,000 Ans. 

3,000 200 

1,600 wget 
1,458 15,000 
f Oct. 31.... Abram Barker,.... 350 6 500 
ee | OGe.Sh.. Oblo.8. ales ane 1,515 14,000 
| Oct. 31....J. A, Hamilton.... 2... 4’500 

x Totares cusnis Tee ey ee 4,388 77,101 2,993 


The remainder of the fleet wil be along t 
mopth, and most of. them probably withig oe 
veer The Europa and Ohio have brougnt full 
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| NORTHERN ALASKA, - 


tohave been Made by Lieut. 
Stoney’s Expedition. 


{4 Fur Off and a Cold Country-- 
Interesting Particulars 
Concerning Ti. 


y of the Navy has received the official 


tof Lieutenant ay e M. Stoney, 
yo r 3 a8 
i %, ‘ 


haling barks Ohio and Abram ry 


were | 


|| showing the resu 


& Light. | 


|Imporiant Discoveries Reported | _ 


A Washington special says the Secre- | 


cisco or to leave it at St. Michael’s. 


wy Es 


s of the Northern | 
Alaska exploring expedition commanded 
by him. The report is dated Ounalaska, 
Sept. 16th. After reporting the arrival 
of the party on the 15th of that month, 
he states that it~ was found necessary to 
sell the steamer Explorer, used by the 
party, for $2,000 at St.Michael’s, as it was’ 
impossible either to tow it to San Fran- 
He 
says: ‘The past winter was specially se- 
vere, but passed without accidents or 
sickness to the party. The lowest tem- 
perature recorded was seventy degrees 
below zero. ‘Tbe house at Fort Cosmos 
was very comfortable, no suffering from 
cold or from lack of food was experi- 
enced, except in the sledging expedi- 
tions.” 

The following, Lieut. Stoney writes, is 
a synopsis of the work accomplished :— 


|*Accurate meteorological observations, 


magnetic dip, ice records, all phenomena, 
ete., were observed 

AT FORT COSMOS. 
During D csmber, accompanied by En- 
sign > vacd,I made a sleighing expedi- 
front she north and west and passed 


j over many miles of unexplored country. 


Tse headwaters of the No-To Aid or In- 


| iand river were discovered. During Jan- 


uary and February Passed ‘Assistant 
Engineer Zane, accompanied by George 


|Socoloff (United States) made a very 
| successful 


and _ creditable sleigh- 
ing expedition to St. Michael’s 
and return. He sleighed over 1,900 miles, 


| part of which had never been crossed be- 
| fore, and made a thorough survey of the 


country. Mr. Zane is the first white man 
who had made or attempted the trip. 
During January I sieighed over tlie Sele- 
wik lake country. Discovered thatthe Sele- 
wik river was of considerable extent and 
passed over many miles of new country. 
During March Ensign Read sleighed over 
part of the Putnam river valley, making 
some important discoveries; the most 
notable being a hot spring. During the 


latter part of February I started. on a 


sleighing expedition to the north and 

east. My intention was to cross North- 

era Alaska to the Arctic ocean if possible. 

Most of the country crossed was unin- 

habitable, and, there being little game, I' 
was short of food attimes. I reached the | 
limit of the mountains and found the 

head waters of a large river running to} 
the north. Beyond this point 


NO NATIVES OR GAME 


are found until late in the spring. For 


|days I have been dependent upon the 


country for food. The natives could not 
be induced to go farther. Large offers 
were made them, but they said no; that 
if they went there they would starve, but 
this, however, I doubt. These natives 
said later that when the river broke and 
the reindeer, their principal food, moved 
to the north, they would take me to the 
Arctic. 
them went that route every year. The’ 
season was now so advanced that had I 
succeeded in reaching the ocean my re- | 
treat would have been cut off by the 
melting of the snow, which would have 
separated me from my command until 
late in the summer. Most of these na- 
tives had never seen a white man before. 
I found them like all Esquimaux, yery 
friendly. Seeing the feasibility of mak- 


ing the trip and not being able to wait - 


and go with them himself, I decided to 
get back to headquarters as soon ag pos- 
sible. I made arrangements with the 
natives still further up this river and 
nearer Fort Cosmos to take two white 
men to the ocean. By a forced march, 
with some days not five hours’ rest, | 
reached the fort April 8th. 

“Knsigns Howard in command and F. 
J. Price (C. M.) were detailed to make 
the trip. April 12th Ensign Howard and 
party left the fort with one month’s pro- 
visions. 

HE MADE A FORCED MARGE 


snow melted, accompanying them to the 


|} coast, which was reached June 25th, 
sixty miles eastward of Point Barrow. At 


this point he was detained by the ice un- 
til J uly 12th. He reached Point Barrow 


ae 2. ‘ 
eo a 


July 16th, where he found somé white 
men stationed there for the purpose 


‘| waters he drifted to the Arctic. 


| and found its head waters. 
|| deserves great credit for his work andthe = 
| judgment displayed. He had to take — s 


| WwW. 
sometimes short of food, and underwent 


|| discoveries were made. 4 aera! 
| lakes were found all through Arctic Alas- , — 


They also stated that some of | 


and reached these natives before tho — 


of trading and whaling. On August — 
18th Ensigns Howard and Price-re-  — 
embarked. Captain Healy was informed 
of Mr. Howard’s trip, when he communi- 
cated with my party and was asked to ~ 
pick him up. Mr. Howard made many 
important discoveries. He found a larg 
river flowing to the north, and upon its — 
He was - 
for several days upon the Colville river 
Mr. Howard 


Esquimaux food and life for three months, — 


extreme hardships and hard work. Dur-- 
ing my northern trip many important 
Large, extensive * 


|ka. June 10 the ice in Putnam river 

| broke, and I immediately moved my par- | 

ty to the coast. I triangulated out the” 

| Putnam and the Selewik rivers, rounded; 
| out Hothan Inlet and selewik lake and 
made an expedition up the No-To Aik 
river. By the different sledging expedi-| 
tions we crossed the entire territory of aa 
Alaska between Norton sound and the et, 
Arctic ocean to the north, all of which, i 
except near the Yukon, had never been 
crossed by white men before. The Bear 
| will be detained in Alaska waters until 
| October for the purpose of protecting the 
‘geal fisheries; hence 1 do not expect to 
| reach San Francisco until in October.” 


eats Pos am 


| ARRIVAL OF Dr. JACK 
AL AGENT OF EDUCATIO 


day ¢ 


so 


‘which the Leo stopped 
| of the teachers left atv 


| Foote, accompanied 
‘the voyage, and returned 
~The Leo sailed from Por 


ak. On_ her return ‘sl 
from Ounalaska to K1: 


» stormy and thick weather. 
away yesterday ‘at noon for H 
Juneau, Wrangel and Lori 
places Dr. Jackson wisl 
“spect the schools, and fromt 
proceed to Port 'fowns 
party will then go on : 
Our residents have 
highly the visit of the party 
Dr. Jackson has made th 


a) 
+ 
+ 
S 
fae) 
a 
~ 
a 
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D 
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Th 
nm 
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‘schools in Alaska, and has 
ly to his knowledge of 
ments of the territery in t 
‘The visit of the two ladic 
pany him to Alaska is. ev 
‘tunate, ta ih 
On Wednesday evening, 
in the courtroom, Miss F 


special rec uest of 0 


su j The learned speal 
went on to give a brief history 
origin of the aborigines on the eon- 
1 nt and referred specially to. et 
ooted points connected with the 
of the Indians of southeastern | 
aska and the Pacific coast. She} 
ed the linguistic affinities, the 
ological and ethnological relation- 

. of all the American tribes, to- 
eth er with the influences from out | 
ide nationalities, as for instance that | 

ie Europeans upon the Indians of. 
Atlantic coast, and of the Chinese | f 


~~ The pooletnal ahdnees that} 
effected racial Ee, and 


uf 


i 


the varying forms of savage life. 
ik pee questions were illustr ated i in 


ans on the part of our govern- | 
“through Indian bureaus and 
) AS a lasting poe pee curse 


x 


mien 


pub wind of death and destrie 
eee interminable wars that 


a religion—any other method 
) Phe natives must ey 


ose Pere liles often vee in 

eir train untold miseries upen them | 
their so-c called superiors. In con- 
ding, an earnest appeal was made to 
izens of the territory to work to- 


for the common weal to help 


it n of the native people and thus 
n the true development of the 
ritory in adding to its roll of -citi- 


irge experience and observations to 
ers Who might be induced to take 
interest in her philanthropic de- 
1s and to hasten the day when we, 
Jaskans, could claim a full vv | 


¢ full rights, “pha uees BoA. immuni-| 
of Alworican citizens. 
iss Alice C. Fletcher is a member 
the field staff of the Peabody Mu- 
1 of American Archeology and} 
hnology of Harvard College, a ‘‘Fel-| 
Ww of the American Association for 


i 


het dvyancement of Science,” and a 


of ‘various: Mea selentifie| 


gress,”” an BY a of women, 

in this country and in Europe, w 10. 
have through original research won 
‘prominence in science, literature and 
art. When a few years ago the Woe 


i 


/man’s National Indian Association” of | 


'the United States was organized, Miss. 
| Fletcher was made an honorary mem- 
| ber, in recognition of her services for 


| that people. Miss Fletcher is now en- 


gaged at the request of the U.S. Sena) 
‘ate in compiling a digest of all the | 
laws enacted by Congress concerning 
the Indians since the commencement 
of the government. Her studies and 

- work among the native tribes has giv- 
en her great influence in official circles 
at Washington on Indian questions, 
and her present trip to Alaska is made 
at the request of te secretary of the 
interior. 

Miss Kate A. Hotel of Dr. Jackson’s 
party, is the regular Washington eor- 
respondent of the New York Jnde- 

pendent, and a writer of much power. 

On the Alaska trip she will also corre- 


‘spond with Boston and Philadelphia } 


papers. 

‘Those of our citizens, who have had 
the privilege of meeting these ladies 
socially, have been greatly charmed 


with them and wish that their visst 


might bave been longer. 


A FEW of the friends of the mission 


jheard that Miss Fletcher and Dr, Jack- 
som were to address the children Sun- 
day evening. They accordingly wan- 
dered out and felt amply repaid in 
hearing Dr. Jackson’s 8 short, heart-felt 
_ greeting to the children, and Miss 
_ Pletcher’s well-chosen and pithy re- 
marks to them. She impressed upon 
them the necessity of thought and ac- 
tion. Miss F. has a pleasant face and 
manner thatalways pleases children. 
Again on Monday evening a favored 
few straggled into the mission build- 
ings and found Sergeant A. Meyer giv-. 
ing the boys a drill in military tacties, 
in which they certainly reflect credit 
on their instructor and themselves. 
The little ones sang songs, recited 
pieces and played games, all of which 
showed careful training, and were en- 
tertaining to the visitors. These boys 
and girls look fat, happy and saucy. 


|The mission ie a poad place to spend an | i 


evening. ‘Ah-goo,? 


nic || ITEMS FROM Ww. ESTERN ALASKA.— 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson, whose arrival at 
Sitka on the Leo is elsewhere noted in’ 
our columns, gives us the following 
teresting items gathered during h 
western trip: : 

- Kodiak—The Leo with the party 
government teachers reached 

Se ipeiber 22d. The Alaska Ci 


| 


‘luk in October. 


store at Kodiak is in charge 

art, formerly of Sitka. M 
, wife of the deputy collector’ 

iste ms, has gone to San Franciseo 
2 winter. Mr. Washburne, clerk o 


‘the Alaska Commercial Co., had also | fi 
‘gone below for a vacation. 


Mr. Me 
Intyre, the general manager of the’ 
company.for'the Kodiak district ex-| 
pected to go south by the steamer Kar-| 
Prof. W..E. Roscoe. 
and family, of California, was left at 
Kodiak to open aschool. In addition | 
to the ordinary school tor children he} 
has been requested to open a night 
school for married people, who desire} 


{ton is 


}ed 1792, 


to learn English. \ é 
Afognak—September 25th Prof. Jas. 
A. Wirth and wife from Washington 
territory were landed on Afognak isl-_ 
and to establish a government school. | 
Kenai—At’ this cannery Cutting & 


Co. put up 29,000 cases of canned sal- 
mon during theiseason. | 
Karluk—At the cannery here owned. 
by capitalists connected with the A. C, 
Co., the eatch of salmon commenced 


Jon the last day of May and closed 


September 10th—46,288 cases of canned 
salmon and 27,000 barrels of salted sal- 
mon were put up for the market. The 

(steamer Karluk wasat this point (Sent ; 
28th) loading with salmon. 

The Leo visited the villages of Ales 
hiok, Ayackatalik and Kagniak at the 
| southern end ef Kodiak island. She 
was the first vessel under steam ever, 
seen at Akhiok. bi 

The volcanoes of Pavoloff on thei 
Aliaska peninsula, Shishaldin on Uni-. 
,mak island, and Makushin on Ouna- 
laska island were smoking. 


| Ounalaska—The Leo reached Ounaal 


Jaska on the morning of October 13th, 
In the harbor lay the steam whaler 
| Grampus, formerly the revenue cutter 
Reliance, the whale schooner Hamil-_ 
ton and the brig Memnon. The latter, 


‘|had discharged a load of government 


coal a few days later sailed for Puget 
sound. The revenue cutter Bear sail- 
ed from Ounalaska for San Francisco 
October 10th. The seized Canadian 


schooners Onward, Thornton and Car- 


|olena were tied up inthe harbor. The 
‘new U.S. commissioner, J. B. Jehns- 
a son of ex-Senator Johnston 
and a nephew of Gen. Joe Johnston. 


. 8S. Mack, Esq., the affable agent of the 


C. Co., has found an old jprinted 
Russian map of Ounalaska island, dat- 
Collector Barry, who is well 
| known in southeastern Alaska, is well, 

and did all that was possible to make 
| the visit of the Leo’s party at Ouna- 


~ laska pleasant and profitable. Ouna-_ 


_ Jaska has had several’ shocks of earth» 


quake during the summer, 


‘Unga—Prof. J. H. Carr and. wife, 0 
shington territory » were left t this. 
| to establish, a oe ol. 


ul reéHitral station or: their codfish 
fleet-among the Shumagin islands. At 
Pirate cove, on thesame island, Messrs. 
McCollam & Co. have established head 
quarters for their codfisheries. 

_ At Fort Alexander, at the mouth of: 
the Nushegag river, Messrs. Rolffe & 
Co., of San Francisco, have a fishery. 

_ At this station a school building 
and aresidence forthe teacher have 
been erected this season by the Mora- 
vian church of the U. 8. It is expect- | 
ed that the teacher and his family will 
iB sent in next spring. 

_ Good reports were heard from W. H. 
Weinland (and family) teacher at 
Bethel at the mouth of Kuskoquim — 
| ha Behrings sea. oP 


; 4 ha Niele a rey! 
: it oe 2 hy 
NBnEredd. ue tec Posiofjice, Sitka, Alaska, as Sec- | 
} ond-class Mail Matter. 


SATURDAY, “Nov EMBE R Le , 1886. 


is one ese Ss ARCTIC CRUISE. ay 
the A. C, Co.’s steamer St. Paul, which 
‘arrived at San Francisco October 1ith 
from Ounalaska, a full report of the 
‘eruise of the revenue steamer Bear in 
the Arctic and Behring sea up to Sep- 
tember 19th was received. The report 
‘is as follows: 
Fe “The Bear’s first encounter with ice 
| eecurred June Ist in the vicinity of St. 
Mathew island. Heavy ice prevailed 
ahd the steamer entered the pack off 
Cape Navarin. The whaling bark 
Dawn bad been in the ice six weeks 
‘and was tlie first of the fleet seen. 
| June 6th fourteen vessels were in sight 
from the crow’s nest. They were all 
fast in the ice. On June 14th the Bear 
‘got into open water and anchored off) 
indian point, and there it was learned - 
that the whaling steamers had arrived 
Ptwo days previous and had proceeded 
ie along the coast to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the ice. They, however, re- 
turned to Indian point on June 17th, ' 
as the ice was too heavy to work 
through. On June 17th the Russian 
whaling steamer Siberia was spoken. 
|The captain (Lincoln) had received a 
letter from the najives written by one 
of the crew of the bark Napoleon, a} 
vessel Jost during the season of 1885. 
Tt stated that three men had been liv- 
ing with the natives all through the 
winter and that they intended to work 
south with the probable intention of 
“meeting some vessel in the spring. 
But although Captain Lincoln had 
_ ealled at the villages on the coast he 


a 


~ anchorage was very unsafel 
2d of July the shore ice had 
Lawrence island and a landin 


fected. The village at Northwest eape | 


Was visited and the natives were found 
to be well, The schooner J, A. Ham- 
ilton was at anchor and from her mas- 
ter, Mr. Ryder, it was learned that the 
bark John Carver, of New Bedford, 
had been stove in the pack. This ves- 
sel was abandoned near St. Lawrence 
island in the latter part of June, and 
during the first week in August 
after passing through Behring strait, 
finally sunk off Point Hope. 
Independence day found the Bear at 
St. Nicholas, in company with the 
steamer St. Paul. The ship was dress- 
ed.and & salute fired. Leaving N offon 
sound on the morning of the 7th, Gel- 
vin bay was entered, and Lieutenant 


Kennedy and Surgeon Carroll visited | 
the minjng camp at the head of the | 
bay. They reported that the galena 
deposit was to be abandoned this sea- 


son. On July 11th Port Clarence was 
reached, in company with some twen- 


ty-five vessels of the whaling fleet. | 


Coal from the depot was taken on 
board, and on the 14th the Bear left 
Point Spencer. The steamer Alliance 
was-encowntered near Cape Krusen- 
sten, her boats being engaged along- 
side the wreck of the bark John Car- 


impossible to get at the whalebone in 
her hold. Light drift ice was encoun- 
tered at the entrance to Kotzebue 
sound, but the Bear steamed through 
the obstructions with ease and arrived 
at an anchorage oft Cape Blossom on 
the 20th. Capt. Healy having ‘been 
detailed by the seer etary of the treas- 
ury to afford transportation to the navy 
officers and men of the Stoney explor- 
ing party, it was deemed necessary to 
communicate with them. According- 
‘ly the steam launch Cub, with Execu- 
tive Officer Hamlet and other officers, 
proceeded on shore. Despite the heavy 
sea and high wind that prevailed a 
landing was effected, and at the site of 
a cache inside of Hotham inlet Engin- 
eer Zane and some of the party were 
found. Nothing, had been seen of 
Stoney, who had left the camp ‘with 
the stern-wheel steamer Explorer to 
visit the Selawig river, although the 
steam launch Cub traversed the large 
Selawig lake. 

On July 24th the Bear was headed 
north, stopping at a number of en- 


campments to connote with the 


juativesseRoint Hope w as reached on} 


found no trace of the party. He 


promised to renew his search during 
the summer. 


th the Bear reached East 
a, but could make no He 


! lage near Cape Li 


the 26th, but only a short stay was pos- | 
sible, as the heavy ground ice still” 
||bung to the shore. The station of the 
Pacitie Steam: Whaling Company, 25 
miles north of Cape Lisburne, was 
i] ar called at. H. D. Woolfe,~ the 
agent of the company, informed Capt. 
ealey that the natives front the 9 


she, | 


ver, but owing te the heavy sea it was.|’ 


sumed that the vessel see ; 
missing Amethyst. Should this s 
mise prove correct the fate of the cre 
has been solved. Mr. Woolfe’ also 
formed Capt. Healy that the nati 
‘from Point Hope to Point Barrow 
been very short of food during. 
winter, decr had been scarce and 
shore ice did not make until lat 
| November, so that the sealing was 
ficult. Whales passed this. static: 
through the leads oft shore early in 
May. 'Thelowest temperature was in| 
February—62° below zero. Altogethe if 
the season was very backward, fally 
| month later than, in 1885._ On Augus 
ist the Bear again fell in with a’ num 
| ber of the whaling fleet at. the edg 
the pack, a little to the north i oil 
Lay. The ice was very heavy tt 
point, and large hummocks and oy 
were aground on the Blossom 
the; Ww cae was raw fess fogs 


He until te 10th of Aaah p 
‘ing along the coast and through & 
ice until she arrived off the station 
'Ootgliavie, nine miles south of. 
Barrow, on August 13th. The. ves 
of the Pacific steam whaling fl ; 
rived at Point Barrow on August itl 
ithe Narwhal, Capt. Millard, being” the 
“first ship. Far to the eastward of the 
point there was no ice visible, and the 
steamers’ were reported as being ab 
Smith’s bay when the Bear left Poimt 
¢ | Barrow on August 15th. With the ex 
ideption of three vessels, the entire fleet. 
\were working round the point. Capt. 
|. EB. Smith in the Balaena struck the 
first whale of the fall catch, on the 
12th. It was the general opinion of 
the whaling captains that there would 
be a good catch in September and Oc- 
j tober, as the whales had nof been wor- 
iyied im the spring, they having chang- 
ed the course in in going north, skirt- 
ing the Alaska shore of the straits in- 
stead of the Siberian side. As >a -se- 
quence to this erratic move of the 
whales, the natives aloe the Siberian 
coast were found to be star ving in their , 
villages. Bite 
The schooner Henrietta was spoken 
on August 18th, and. her master, Mr. 
Dexter, informed Capt. Healy that he 
had sold his vessel to the @hief at In- 
dian point, Cape Tehaplin, Siberia. 
Se Six ¢ or seven Tchukchie were on | 


winter food. Cap Lisburne® ‘ste 
was again visitedand a quantity 

ter was taken on board. It w 8 let 
‘ed that some 200 tons of coal hii 1 be 
|mined by various yessels this. s0S0 
the sea being smooth enough toe es i 
the fuel off in boats. a 


| 
. “Kotzebue sound, was reaclied, 


The steamer ‘Explorer was dis 
tled and taken in tow by the Be 
Fine weather favered her passage to =) ‘| 
Michaels, where she arrived on Sep- 


“fe 


d a “the result of their | 
o mnajority were “dead broke 
clainis are-situated On the Stew: 
and on several small streams, all 

hich are in British territory. The 
on of the men was thatthe sevébe 
ate, short season and difficult) 
sportation will act against any suc- 
fi Bene on the Yukon, Added 
hese disadvantages the stratum of 
and vegetation is deep and there 
few bare rocks, or ledges, except on 
mountain tops, where a prospector 
}eould look for indications. Vhe main | 
obstacle lies in the high cost of provi-~ 
, A , caused by difficult and lengthy 
transportation, while the results of the 
find do not and have not ‘justified the 


paying gold region exists on the A 
When these men left Stewart 
er, the steamer New Racket was en- 
ed pumping on the bars, but no 
ta was obtainable as to the result. 
oking upon the Yukon as a field 
prospectors, the present tidings do 
t seem to justify any rush. Per) 
ps. there may be quartz ledges dis-| 
ved, but these must yield a very 


h percentage to give any adequate 
> Bear Toft St. Michaels on Sep-| 
4th, steaming over to Plover 
or the purpose of rating chro- 
and to ascertain if there 
ews of the bark Hunter. | 

sel had been stove by the ice || 
ey cape in the tattale part of Au-| 
Japt. Cogan had informed] 
i Owens of the Mary and Susan 
he would run south to the Hunter, 
ing stove under water, and by 


ngs could be learned of the bark, so |) 
the ear again left for the south, ar-| 
ving at St. Paul island on the 10th. 
Here it was reported that the Corwin 
had seized four sealing schooners and 
onveyed them to Ounalaska, but 


er departure but one vessel had 
n séen, the crew of which effecteda 
d me on St. George’ island, killing 
ra Pals. The natives and the act- 
treasury agent on this island had 
1 into the party, and the pirates 
to their vessel, which then left the 
Coast, A schooner which put into the 
ay of Marjovie, on the east side of 
he Alaskan peninsula, had some men 
‘on board wounded, but her master re- 
fused to give any information to the 
‘traders regarding the cause of the dis- 
aster, simply asking for some medi- 
cine. It is presumed that this vessel 
was the one engaged in seal catching 
‘on St. George island, as the utmost se- 


pereoy was observed by the boat’s cxew 


eard of another 

* been seen off St. Paul 
ea ing. In order to 
ertain the facts Capt. Healy con- 
luded’ to go to the Seal islands, and 
deft Ounalaska on the 19th. After 
| cruising around the Bear will return 
Ounalaska to coal ship from the 
‘bark Memnon, and on or about Octo- 
ber 5th will leave for San Francisco, 
She expeets under favorable circum-} 
‘| stances, to reach here during the pres- 
fent month, thus ending a successful 
cruise in which she has been able to 

give much yaluable assistance to the 


ce ae ; hoe Saar ST NOTRETAT a TNT 
ES we Presidential Appvintm <Slo ; 
| WaAsHINGtox, Dece gq in sd 
Charles P. Morton, of Mai Pek ack 
| of Navigation; JsB. Caldwell, of Ind} 
.| Depaty Second Auditor ae he ‘Beeaae 
‘| Lewis, Pennsylvania, ; 
: a ibe Treasury; 
 Depnty Auditor of the Treasury for 
office Department; Jobn MoOaffert 
| leetor_of Customs forthe ti 
McNamara, or Tinois, 
Jeredo river, Arizona. t ere 
‘gq ss _ ESTIMATES. FOR THE NORTHWEST. — 
_ WASHINGTON, Dec. 7.+Among the estunat 
submitted by the seeretary of the treastiry. to con. 
gress yesterday were $60,000 for Cape Neare sta- | 
tion, Oregon; for continuing the survey: o£ the. 
‘coast of Oregon, and to continue the survey of the 
_ Columbia river trom the mouth of the Willamette fi 
‘towards the Cascades, $7000; for continuing the | 
; payey of the coast _of Washington territory. $9060; 
_ for continuing exploration in the waters of Alaska, | 


be indian Agent at Co 


end making hydrographic surveys in the same, 
_and for the establishment of astranomic aud mag- 
| Retic stations between Sitka and the southern end 
| Of the territory, $12,000. The secretary of the- 
_ treasury, im his estimates, asks for $30,099 for edu. f 
“cational purposesin Alaska, as. recommended by | 
RE ene S000 for a hospital and } 
. ‘ ndianhy police, as approved by Gove 

F Boancterd. Te BN : . Ed es 


Ihe wee 


tlevcur 


PORTLAND, DECEMBER 11, 1886. ~ 


; ar 


: 
| Top of the Mornin’ to Ye’s, Mr. Mc= 
: , Cafferty. as 


President Cleveland scoms agsin to hav 
been made the victim of misplaced confi—' 
“dence in his appointing of James McCaf- 


ferty to the Collectorshipof Alaska. The 


: 5 

hat be was chief among 
bo murdered Lord Cave 

in a D 


a 


| the means of livelihood taken away from 

a large number of people whom the 
‘government is bound by every considera- 
tion of honor and public policy to protect. 


4 


‘PUBLISHED EVERY AFTERNOO 
i 


Vietoria, Monday, Dee. 13, L886. 


i 


Si 
‘ 


“.send, and has not since n he 
The trip is generally pap in six days. | 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, two 
Whitford, of Whitford & Brady, Sitka, | 
who are the owners of the schooner, were: 
on board. é 
ring Sea and Aleutian Islands, locating 
the school teachers, under Mr. Jackson, 
and was on ber return voyage. ra 
| fears are entertained in the Sound cities’ 
that some disaster has overtaken her.~ 


= 


on the 25th of November for Port Town- |, 


N EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
a 


ae SESE FT 
SCHOONER MISSING.$ vd ! 
The steam schooner Leo left Wrangel 


been heard of. 


ladies and Mr. 


The Leo has been up to Beh- 


Grave 


i I RE a 
a 
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THE ALASKA SEIZURE. et 
The Governor of Alaska, in his report 
to the United States government of the 
seizure of the Victoria sealers, says: In 
connection with the narration of the cap- | 
ture of one American and three Canadian | 
vessels while engaged in taking seals in 
the inland waters of Alaska, that inas- | 
much as these seizures have probably 
raised an international question involving | 
the right of the United States to exclu- | 
sive jurisdiction over the water of Beh- 
ring Sea, north of the Aleutian Islands 
and east of the one hundred and ninety- 
third meridian, west longitude, it may not 
be unbecoming to suggest that unless 
said right is insisted upon and maintained, 
an industry which now yields a fair rate 
of interest on the amount paid for the 
whole of Alaska will be destroyed, and 


Our Consular Servici, 


; Wasuinaron, Deo. 14.—The House) 
\| Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
completed consideration of the Dip 
‘matic and Consular apprepriation 
Ags completed, the bill calls for app 


of the appropriation for Consular 8 
vice was placed in the report accom-| 
panying the bill at $265,340. No actio 

was taken by the Committee on the 
timates for an international boanda: 
‘sarvey between the United States an 
| Mexico, the Haytien Arbitration Com- 
‘mission, the Venezuelan and American 
| Olaims Commissien, and the Alaska 
- issi The Commi 
|sioners say in their report the gener 
| policy of the Committee has been to | 


| recognize the great importance of our 
‘commercial! interests, and of our Con-| 
\sular service, and the purpose of the — 
[bit is to provide adequate salaries to) 

| those officials who at present are known 

| to. ba nnderpald. 
My Presidential Appointees. 
 Wasineton, Deo. 14.—The President 


today sent to the Senate for confirma- 
‘tien another long list of recess appoint- |} 
ments. Among them are the following: 


Collectors of Customs—Danie! Magone, 


al waive vane 


New York City; Cooley Mann, of 
Vioksbarg, Miss.; Charles A. Ward, of 
| Huron, Mieh.; Daniel J. Oampan, of 
Detroit; Q. A. Brooks, of Puget Sound; 
Jo 4 y f Ala Joseph 
6 Mint at Oar- 
KK. Tuttle, Melter 


—Simeon Oalboun, of the District of 
braska; Joseph P. MoGarity, Distrio' 
New Mexioo; Francis A. Hoffmat 
praiser of Merchandise, Chis 
les B. Morton, of Maine, Com 
yaer of Navigation. Postmasters— 
Miller, Creighton, Nebraska 
vanaugh, Indianel, Nebraska; « 


ie 


Murray, Marysvi 


ue 


oA a) * GM aa Sn 
5.—The President | 
‘nominations to the 
ay: Preston H. Leetls, of | 
Kentuoky, to ba Governor of Montana 

| Territory; A. Hayden, of Minne- 
sota, to be Olerk of @ District Court 
|| tor the District of Alaska. i 
I 
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SLE _ 
Steam Schooner Leo Re- 
turns from Alaska, — 
Ad ti /EEO. 
Whatcom Town Election—Death of 

Heinze and Arrest of Kelsey — 

Demonstration of Strikers—A 

Ship’s Supposed Loss. 


Return of the Leo. 


| Port TownsenD, Deo. 14.—The steam 
schooner Leo, that was chartered by the 
‘United States Government to convey a 
party of teachers to Western Alaska, 
'reached here tonight, after a voyage of 

103 days. She was some time overdue. 

‘Dr. Sbeldon Jackson, who was in 
charge of the party, and the Misses 
Ysa and Fletoher returned with the 
vessel. 


| STILLWATER NEWS, 
| Bee { & « . 2h 
Hiayden Congratuiated=--Mis Office 
That o ecretary of e, Terri- 
tory. St Fatal daily Clove 
H. E. Hayden, who was appointed on 
Wednesday by the president as secretary of 
| the Territory of Alaska, was seen yesterday. 
Being congratulated upon his appointment. — 
he said that as yet he bad received no official 
notice in the premises, and beyond the ac- 
count contained in the GLOBE and a congratu- 
latory telegram from P. H. Kelly, he pos-! 
sessed ho knowledge of the president’s action, i 
| The telegraph reported his appointment in- 
| correctly, however, as it was secretary of the | 
territory and not clerk of the United States | 
| district court, for which be had been an ap- 
plicant, and to which be had probably suc- 
ceeded. There is no United States court in 
| that territory, it being attached to Washing- 
ton Territory for judicial purposes. The | 
secretary is also ex-officio treasurer, 
/and the two _ offices combined have 
|a salary of $3,600 per year. 
He expects Gov. Swineford here daily en 
route for Washington city to meet his wife, 
| who will return with himin a short time, and 
| it is Hayden’s expectationn, if things progress 
favorably, to join the governor and his family } 
upon thut official’s return to his post of duty. 
Mr. Hayden expressed gratification at his ap- 
| poini it more than he would otherwise 
have v.i, for it forever relieved him from the 
clou. which has rested upon him since bis ; 
retirement from his position with the Omata 
Railroad compary. The attorney general and 
President Cleveland had both looked into that 
and the department was in possession of a 
| letter from the president of the company 
' which stated that the not only found his | 
record while in their employ correct in every 
| particular, but that the. never had any idea 


that it wag otherwise. Mr. Hayden’s numer- 
| ous friends in this city congratulate bim on 
| his preterment, and the vindication whicte 
| comes with it. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1886. 


_Srewa 10l0w peiore 10mg 
pees wisatiches 

The Presbytery of Alaska. 

7 of the members of the Presby- 
the older sections of 


@ the sacrifices 
l for carrying on 


I 
Cs 
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southwest. 


arried at Sitka, from a trip of over two 
months, locating teachers in Western 
Alaska. As this vessel expected to visit 


| an opportunity was afforded to gather 
up the members of Presbytery and take 
them to Fort Wrangell. From Sitka, 
came Rey. Alonzo E. Austin, the pioneer 
_of that successful mission and the pas- 
por of the Sitka church, a man greatly 


natives alike. From Juneau, Rev. Joseph 
| P. White, who has recently come to this 
field from Texas. Also Rev. Eugene 8. 
Willard, who with his family endured 
great hardships and perils in establish- 
ing the Chilcat Mission at Haines. The 
trip to Wrangell was a long and stormy 
one, consuming nine days. Three times 
the ship was obliged to take refuge in a 
harbor from blinding snow storms and 
heavy gales. When about 34 miles 
distant from Fort Wrangell, the ship 
ran upon a ledge of rocks and lay in @ 
perilous condition for 24 hours, until 
floated off by a high tide. Being unable 
to render any assistance, uncertain how 
long the vessel might be delayed, and 
fearful that the mail steamer, upon 
which the members of Presbytery ex- 
pected to return home, might arrive, the 
ministers concluded to attempt reaching 
Wrangell in a dory. a 
It was a beautiful morning when we 
pulled away from tie schooner, not a 
cloud in the sky, not a ripple upon the 
waters. Grand snow-capped mountains 
towered above us and innumerable wild 
geese, ducks and sea gulls were on every 
side. With a fair tide we confidently 
expected to reach our destination before 
dark. Therow thro Wrangell Narrows 
was a delightfulone. Aboutlr. m. we 
assed out into Sumner Strait with a 
ight breeze directly ahead. The breeze 
gradually increased until about sun- 
down we were compelled” to make a 
lanéing thro the surf. Ali afternoon 
the thermometer had been steadily fall- 
ing and the ice forming on our oars. 
Not expecting to have to camp we 
found ourselves wholly unprepared. 
An inventory of effects developed three 
pair of woolen blankets for six men and 
a cold lunch sufficient for two meals. 
Some poles were placed upright against 
a projecting limb of a large hemlock 
tree and upon them were stretched the 
blankets for a wind-brake. In front of 
this was made a large fire of drift wood. 
Around this we walked or crouched, 
| one side blistering with heat and the 
other chilled with cold. Sleep was im- 
ossible. The long sixteen hours of 
arkness dragged slowly by, a8 we 
stamped around the fire or stumbled 
among the rocks in search of more drift 
wood. During the evening the wind in- 
creased to a gale and the sea lashed into 
fury thundered upon the rocks at our 
feet, shooting high up into the air great 
.}columns of spray. In the morning the 
| wind being still ahead and our provisions 
| being exhausted, nothing was left but to 
\try and retrace our way to the schooner. 
| Launching the Dory thro the surf 
\three of us gotaboard. The balance of 
the party being afraid to trust them- 
‘selves in the boat in such a sea and 
being benumbed with cold, concluded to 
attempt walking along the coast until 
those in the Dory could reach the 
‘schooner and send back a relief party to 
‘pick them up. 
- Rigging a temporary sail to the Dory 
we let herdrive before the wind. After 


a little t he sch hove in sight, and 


In November, the steam Schooner Leo 


the several schools in Southeast Alaska, 


beloved by Americans, Russians, and 


mount of determination, The 
4 st western point readhed by this 
‘expedition was Ounalaska, where Mr. 
‘ard Mrs. Spencer of Port Towusend 
‘and Rev. Isaao Dilloa were to have been | 
located. It was found inexp:dient to 
‘takke these missionary educators at the } 
jast moment and they were left in Port 
Townsend. On arriving at Oanalaska, 
the party tock observations and made 
) inquiries that they may report the ednu- 
| gational needs of the natives. Depart- 
‘ing from Ounalaska, a heavy southeast 
‘| gale was encountered, which compelled 
|} ¢be stont little craft to lay by in a shel- 
| tering bay forfour days. The Island of 
Unga was finally reached and there Pro- 
|tessor J. H. Carr of Seattle was left, 
| with bis bride, to build up a usefal 
school among the natives. Professor 
Curry was to have been placed at Kar- 
luk, but bering informed by the native 
chief that none of the natives would 
winter at that place, be continued his 
journey and was stationed with his 
family at Tukseoan, near Klawak, on 
+ Prinoe of Wales Island, in Southeastern 
‘Alaska. 
“F THE VOYAGE, 
The entire voyage from Seattle to 
Ounalaska and return, including all 
stops, consumed 104 days. Oaptain 
Keen states that the trip from Seattle to 
Ounalaska was unusually pleasant. Sel- 
dom i8 a smoother voyage resorded, 
even in the summer months. No acci- 
‘dent whatever occurred antil, returning, 
they arrived off Whale Bay, near Sitka, 
when a sudden squall carried away the 
‘oresail. The roughest weather of the 
was excountered rear Sitka and be- 
en Ouna'aska and Unga. At St. 
Paul the party were treated in a very 
‘gordial manner by Mr. Mcintyre, the 
ate general manager of the Alaska Com- || 
‘meroial Compaay for that district. It 
was with aeep regret that they Jearned 
fin British Oolambia, last week, the de- 
taiig of the mysterious killing of Mr. 
MolIntyre in the early part of Ootober. 


MISS A. 0. FLETOHER. 


Miss Fletcher is enthusiastic over the 
Xperiences enjoyed by her during the 
‘yoyage. She is on the field staff of the 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology of Harvard University. She 
bas spent about seven years 10 original 
research in these branches of science 
and has attained a prominence in ber 
field of work. She says that the na- 
ltives of Alaska are composed of the 
‘best elements that go to make good oiti- 
ae possessing in a high degree self- 
i 


ance, industry and an eagerness to 
‘improve. The people of the United 
‘States will have an oppo:tanity of read- 
‘ing descriptions of the journey from ber 
‘pen in the Boston Advertiser, New Or- 
leans Times Democrat and Picayune, of 
| which papers she is a special correspond- 
‘ent. ihe Peabody Museum will soon 
}publish a book by Miss Fietoher coa- 
| taining some of the resalts of bh: r ecien- 
9 research. 


Sit So KATE FOOTE. } 
“Mics Kate Foote, who was also a mem- 
‘ber of this-cruise to Western Alaska, f{s- 
alady witha literary reputation. For 
five years she has been the Washington 
correspondent for the New York | [nde- 
pendent. Ske has not corfined her tal- 
enis to pewapaper correspondence, but } 
has written other works ino!ading many } 
articles for'qur magazines, ‘I'he Century 
‘readers will remember with pleasure her 
stery in the September number, which 
was juuntily entitled ‘A Pistol Shot.” 
Mnob pleasure and profit will be ds 
rived from the letters that will appear 
over thé iidbaa of Kate Foote in the In- 
dependent, the Philadelphia Press and 
other papers, in which she will andoabt-. 
edly e'othe in intérestiag form the facts, 
tigpres, ideas nnd theories gathered dur- 
ing her'extended visit to our most re- 
‘motejterritory. Among others of Mixa 
Foote’s opie const in be mentioned a 


4 ong the coast in a bidarka, a ba: 

) by the natives by stretching 
framework of wood. | 

the enter of 

Ba 


tide | 
jy 


‘mation of the Qaeen City is well known 


‘ business.” 4 (rh #30 
“thi All right, captain. I willexor 


/persons of Miss Fletcher and Miss 


ing of the steam whaler Grampus, for- 
merly the revenue cutter Richard Rush, | 
the whaling schooner Hamilton and the 
bark Memnon. ‘1 he revenue cutter Bear 
had sailed thiee days before for San 
Francisco, P 


The fish. cannery at Karlak, during 
the season of 1886, put up 46,288 oases of 
canned salmon and 2700 barrels of salt 
Salmon. 


A $12,000 Grcek churgh has been built 
by the contributions of the people at 
Belkovsky, near the southern end of the 
Alaska peninsula. 

Lynd & Hough, of San Frangiseo, are 
making their headquarters at Humboldt 
Harbor, on Popod Island, where they 
are crecting a atore, residénoe and ware- 
house. : 

At Fort Alexander, near the mouth of 
the Nushegag River, the Moravian 
churob of the United States has erected 
a school house and residence. A teacher 
will be sent there in the spring, 


Séattle has two good friends in the | 


Foote, who quite agree with their friend 
Charles Carleton Coffin, whose high esti- 


fo our readers. 


_ Dr. Jackion expected to be in Wash- 
ington before this and was consequently 
in a great harry toleave. The Leo ar 

rived here at 10 a. m., Wendesday, and 
by night the ladics had suceseded in 
packing their large collection of curios- 
ities, s0.asto leave by the next morn- 
ing’s boat for their homes in the Hast. é 
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TRADING IN ALASKA, 


Captain Whitford’s Cruise—The Sitka 
Trading Company—A Castaway 
on Unga Island—Buying 
€uriosities. 


On the 17th of last July the little 
steam launch Pilgrim was purchased 
for the Sitka Trading Company by their 
agent, H. A. Bauer. Her name was 
changed to the Julia, and Oaptain Whit- 
ford, a member of thée.couipany, started 
for his home in Sitka in the launoh. | 
The captain or launch not being heard | 
from for weeks after they should have 
arrived in Sitka, it was generally sup- 
posed that both were lost. 

CAPTAIN WHITFORD’S ORUISE. 

Captain Whitford arrived from Sitka 
on the steam schooner Jeo, last Tuesday 
morning. Knowing that an account of 
his voyage in the Julia would be inter- 
esting to the general publio, a reporter 
sought numerous occasions to interview 


thecaptain. The invariable answer was: 
“No; [don’t know anything for you.” 
“ Well, tell me about your-trip in the 


Julia.” : 

“Oh, that’s too old now. Why, I’ve} 
seen papers from Vermont telling all | 
about how I was lost and drowned. But] 
they can’t get rid of me as easy as all 
that.” . 

“Tf you don’t want to tell me of your | 
memorable trip in the little steamer, tell | 
me about the business and prospects of | 
the Sitka Trading Company.” 

“No, I oan’t be of any use to you. 
Go and talk to Bauer. He oan tell yo 
all. you want to know about the wh 


8 time, and will avail m: 


Bane fo talk with yo 


‘The latter gentleman sa’ 
“self. to a balf-hoar inte 


' mumerous Indian villages for the pur- 
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_ Point, Popoff Island, trading with the 
 patives. | 


for his home, determining to make 
trip as profitable as possible by visiti 


pose of purchasing curiosities. He 
traveled leisurely and visited many 
strange camps and ranches. ‘he result 
was that he collected a vast amount of 
curios, amdng which were some rare 
and valuable specimens. Sitka was 
finally reached in safety, after a passage 
of twenty-eight days, and both captain 
and boat have been hard at work ever 
simnee carrying passengers to tle Hot | 
Springs from Sitka and Juneau. : 
THE SITKA TRADING OOMPANY, 


Captain A. T. Whitford has been trad- | 
ing in Alaska for the past seventeen 
years. About five years ago the Sitka}, 
‘Trading Company was organized, with | | 
Jd. G. Brady and Captain Whitford of 
Sitka and Asa Harker of San Francisco : 
as copartners. ‘I'he business is still} 
conducted in the original building, | 
which consists of an old log house 
about 125x60 feet ia size. It was built} 
by the Russians in early days. ‘The 
company, finding that they could not 
do business satisfactorily with the Pa- | 
cific Coast Steamship Company, bought 
the schoonér Leo and began the business 
of tfansportation and general trading. 
In 1885 they added steam power to the 
schooner and have since rapidly built 
up a business. They have opened a 
branch trading establishment at Red 
Bay, on Prince of Wales Island, The 
Sitka Trading Company enjoy the larg- 
est business of any company in south- 
eastern Alaska. In connection with the 
other branches of business the company 
have erected five houses at the Hof 
Springs, about fifteen miles from Sitka, 
and have placed them in sharge of 
James Shields, formerly of Black Dia- 
mond. The springs have probably been 
known for more than a hundred years, 
but it is only of late years that their 
value has been considered sufficiently 
great to induce the erection of houses 
and other improvements. ‘The springs 
are near the beach of Sitka Bay, and 
near the springs of hot sulphur water is 
& spring of exceedingly cold water. 


INTERESTING EXPERIENOE, 


In the spring of 1884 Mr. H. A. Bauer, | 
while in the employ of Toklas & Singer- | 
man, became acquainted with two men, 
John Amesworthy and —— McoAlmona, 
who were contemplating a tripto Alaska, }) 
Upon three days’ notice he packed up |) 
and left with them ig the schooner 
Ohampion. He agreed to work his 
passage to the north. His intention in} 
embarking on this cruise was to explore | 
the country and enjoy a time of hunt- 
ing. They experienced no viffioulty on 
the upward trip, and landed at St. Paul, 
Kodiak Island. Frem there they went | 
to Pirate Cove and anchored, but during | 
the night they were blown into Coal | 
Harbor, on Unga Island, and there the | 
two men refased to carry Mr. Bauer any 
further. He was placed on the beach, 

_ and the only human being he could find 
was 4 single white man named Dingley, 
The latter was a terror to the natives | 

and would associate with no one. He} 
had lived thus for six years. Mr. Bauer |. 
told Dingley that he was compelled to 
stay there until he could get away. He 
spiked all the guns he could find and 
sabsisted on fish and birds caught and 

_ oooked by himself. At the end of 
twenty-four days, while hunting on the 
beach, he sighted a schooner, which 
rors t. ia engaged in sea otter hunt- 

» _4he two men in this schooner 

Bb Gould and —— Foster, took him to | 
the schooner Leo, then lying at Sand]. 


than ayear| 


asing agent| — 


| 
| 
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into money. 
After returning to Prince of Wales 
Island and doing some trading there, 
they went to Sitka and prepared a cargo 
_ for Seattle, consisting of 244 barrels of 
salt salmon, dogfish oil, canned salmon 
and herring, 35 barrels of cranberries, 
furs, skins and curios. The trip from 
Tongas to Seattle was passably good, 
although it was found necessary to lay 
to for three days at Safety Cove before 
the passage of Qaeen Charlotte Sound 
was possible, cn account of prevailing 
southeast gules. The Leo will leave Se- 
attle about Jan. Ist, carrying passengers 
and a cargo of coal, lumber and general 
| merehandise for Sitka. ; 


I : THE OURIOSITIES, 


Alaska Indian relios have been known 
to the people of Paget Sound for many 
years, but the increase in the number of 
tourists coming here and to Alaska has 
caused & great demand for all sortg of 
souvenirs and curios. To meet this de- 
mand a trade has started that yearly 
grows in proportions.. Among the oa- 
rios obtained by the Sitka Trading 
| Pompeny were many of interesting 
_ Kinds. From the orew of the Grampus 
| they obtained rare skins from the Aro- 
tic, inoluding polar bear, wolf and white 
fox skins. The natives are very suo- 
cessful tanners, their leather being as 
soft and pliable as cloth. Coats made 
from bird and animal skins are exeeed- 
ingly beautiful and very warm. The 
parka of the Esquiman consists of a for 


shirt with hood adjoined. Several good 
Specimens were obtained. Shoes, hats, 
caps and mats made of skins, and highly | . 
ornamented with grasses and feathers, 
made an intéresting part of the collec- 
tion; while baskets of bark and grass 
may be obtained at anytime. Ivory. 
tusks and petrified teeth of the mam- 
moth, stone and wood carvings, imple- 
ments of war and articies of general 
| ase, Are eagerly sought for by traders. 

Good Specimens of the bidarra of ths 
Esquiman and the bidarka of the Aleuta 
were obtained from the Grampus crew. 
These boats are very similar, and are |. 
constructed by stretching sea lion skins 
over a frame made from driftwood, 

ultucs' whioh isthe only wood at the command | ° 

never Of the natives ef those regions. Jrbatigels di 

given, re -Gcepaat  eer 
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THE PRESBYTERY OF ALASKA, 


A Winter Journey of Nine Days by Sea—Snow-storms— 
Stranded on the Rocks—Camping on the Beach. 


BY SHELDON JACKSON, D.D., STATED CLERK. 


For two years past the Presbytery has failed to 
secure a meeting, because of the danger and ex- 
pense of getting together. At the previous meet- 
ing, one minister, in order to be present, was away 


| from home six weeks at an expense of $100; an- 


other was nineteen days in a canoe, camping out 
at night on the beach. 

From Fort Wrangell, the appointed place of the 
present meeting (and a central one), measured 
along the ordinary route of travel by sea, the 
Haines mission is distant 253 miles north, Juneau 
167 miles, Hoonah 237 miles northwest, Sitka 333 
miles northwest, and Jackson 200 miles southwest. 

In November the steam schooner Leo arrived 
at Sitka from the Aleutian Islands, where she had 
been locating teachers in the Government schools. 
| Expecting to make a tour of inspection among the 
schools of Southeast Alaska, a special opportunity 
was offered to gather up the members of Presby- 
tery and take them to Fort Wrangell. 

From Sitka came Rev. Alonzo E. Austin, the pi- 
“oneer of that successful mission and the pastor of 


- 


; ee The trip to Wrangell was a long and stormy one, |. 
/ consuming nine days. i 
Three times the vessel was obliged to take ref-|. 


{long sixteen hours of: darkness dragged slowly by 


| certificate in due form was received. Adfull and 


a Church, a man 
jussians, and natives. ‘ ; j 
vev. John W. McFarland, who with his devoted _ 
are alone in the wilderness, from 60 to 70) — 


oA Juneau the company was joined by Rey. Jo- 
eph White, who has recently come from Texas to 
rork ir this distant field, Also by Rey. Eugene 8. 
Willard, who with his family endured great hard- 
‘ships and perils in establishing the Chilcat mis- 
sion at Haines. 


uge in a harbor from blinding snow-storms and 
‘heavy gales. When about thirty miles from Fort 
Wrangell, she was stranded on a ledge of rocks, 
and lay in a perilous condition for twenty-four 
hours, until floated off by the tide. Being unable 
to render any assistance, uncertain how long the 
vessel might be delayed, and fearful that the mail 
steamer, upon which the members of Presbytery 
expected to return home, might pass north, the 
ministers concluded to attempt reaching Wrangell 
in a dory. + 
It was a beautiful morning when we pulled away 
from the schooner—not a cloud in the sky, nota 
ripple on the waters. Grand snow-capped moun. 
tains towered above us, and innumerable water- 
fowl were on every side. With a fair tide we con- 
fidently expected to reach our destination before ~ 
dark. The row through Wrangell Narrows was ae 
delightful one. About 1 P. M. we passed out into — 
Sumner Strait with a light breeze directly ahead. — 
This breeze gradually increased, and the sea to 
roughen, until about sundown we were compelled - 
to make the shore through the surf. All afternoon 
the thermometer had been steadily falling, and 
the ice forming on our oars. Not expecting to 
camp, we found ourselves wholly unprepared. An * 
inventory of effects developed three pair of woolen 
blankets, and a cold lunch sufficient for two meals. 


| Some poles were placed upright against a project- 


ing limb of a large hemlock tree, and upon them ~ 
were stretched the blankets for a wind brake. In 
front of this was made a large fire of drift-wood. — 
Around this we walked or crouched, one side al- 
most blistered with the heat, and the other chill- ~ 
ed with the cold. Sleep was impossible. The 


as we stamped around the fire or stumbled among _ 
the rocks in search of more drift-wood. During 
the evening the wind increased to a gale, and the — 
sea, lashed into fury, thundered upon the rocks at 
our feet, shooting high up into the air great col-_ 
umns of spray. In the morning, the wind being 
still ahead and our provisions exhausted, nothing | 
was left but to try and retrace our way to the 
schooner. oy 
Three of us entering the dory, pushed off through | 
the surf. The others being afraid to trust them- ‘ 
selves in the boat in such a sea and being benumb- | 
ed with cold, concluded to attempt walking along | 
the coast, until those in the dory could reach the’ 
schooner and send back a relief party to pick " 
them up. f 
Rigging a temporary sail to the dory, we let her 
drive before the wind. After a little the schooner } 


ye 


HD 


anchor at Fort Wrangell. i 
Immediately after supper, Presbytery was called | 
to order in the study of Rev. S. Hall Young. Rey. 
Eugene 8. Willard was chosen moderator, and rie 
'der James W. Young temporary clerk. Rev. Jo-| 
seph P. White was received on certificate from the 
Presbytery of Trinity. The stated clerk was au- 


thorized to enroll Rev. L. W. Currie whenever his 


thorough canvass was made of the condition and 
Prospects of each of the mission fields, and plans 


hove in sight, and about noon we were safely on "o 
board. An hour later the exhausted ones on the _ 
beach were rescued. Four hours later we were at _ 


Le my 


4 4 oe 
‘were. carefully upporen age an extengi 
work. Hy 
Rey. Sheldon Jackson was elected commissioner 
to the next General Assembly. 
The proposed amendments to the Form of Goy- 
ernment defining the limitations of marriage and 
eligibility of ruling elders to the moderatorship, 
were answered in the affirmative. 

The several missionaries and missionary teach- 
ers were recommended to the Board of Home Mis- 
sions for reappointment. | 

Juneau was chosen as the place for the next || 
stated meeting. | 

Frederick Moore, a native boy from the training || 
school at Sitka, is on his way East to study for 
the ministry, 

Presbytery visited the Industrial Home conduct- | 
ed by Mrs. 8. Hall Young. She is rejoicing in the | 
| promise of $4000 from the Government towards car- | 
‘Ty ing on the school. A visit was also made to the | 
Government day-school taught by Miss Lyda 
MeAvoy. 5 
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THE CLOTHING OF OUR NORTH- | 
ERN NEIGHBORS. 


BY FREDERIOK SOHWATKA. 


Waite everything about the polar re-| 
_ gions, and especially our northern neigh-| 
bors living therein, is generally interest- 
ing, it ought to be equally so to study the | 
means by which these curious people com-| 
bat the phenomenal cold, that is the sali- | 
ent feature of their lone land. Not that | 
‘¢the clothing of our northern neighbors” | 
—the heading of our article—is the only | 
means taken to combat this intense cold, | 
but that it is the most prominent means is | 
quite as evident to those who have never 
been there, as to those who have and along 
side of it, the eating of great quantities of 
fatty, carbonaceous food, the building of 
igloos, or snow houses, are but secondary 
means after all; for the first cannot be dis- | 
pensed with at all, while the others may, 
with only a loss of personal comfort. The | 
description of the Eskimo’s clothing, need | 
Y not be as monotonous and uninteresting as 
the descriptions of a dress in a fashion - 
paper, as I shall confine myself not merely — 
to a technical explanation of its parts, but | 
also dwell onits surroundings as an import- | 
ant adjunct to Arctic life. 
First and foremost, the Eskimo clothing 
of all the tribes from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean is reindeer skin in some 
form or another as a compopent part, and 
with most of them it predominates over all 
otherfurs used. Among those I visited on 
my first expedition among these strange 
people, in and around North Hudson’s 
Bay, the clothing was wholly made of rein- | 
deer fur, nota hair of any other skin ap- 
pearing inits composition. The coat, the 
undershirt, the mittens, the trousers, the | 
boots, the stockings and the slippers are 
all made of reindeer skin. They are 
sewed with sinew stripped from the dor- 
| sal muscles on the back of the same animal, 
while even the puckering strings that draw | 
the face of the hood tighter around the 
face, and keep the trousers up around the 
waist, or tie the stocking above the knee, 
and the slipper about the ankle, are all 


_ suit, the inner one has the soft hair of the 


. permanent feature of their -countenances. 


‘ings ¢ reltideerigs tage As the hood 
is ‘drawn: tightly around the face, from the 
eyebrows to the chin, with only the mouth, 
nose and eyes in sight,it may be truly said 
that forty-ni ne-fiftieths of the ‘object in 
sight i is reindeer, and one- 


Throughout, the Eskimo has a double 
suit of this reindeer clothing, except upon 
the hands, where the mitten is seldom du- 
plicated, although occasionally done in the 
coldest weather, and when they have long 


journeys to make in the depth ofthe Arctic | 


winter. | In the disposition of this double 
reindeer turned toward the skin of the na- 
tive’s body, while the outer one has the 
hair turned outward. This brings the 
dressed skin surfaces together, and makes 
it quite easy to put on, or take off, the 
outer suit, which would be almost impossi- 
bleif the two hair surfaces were together, 
and quite hard enough if a skin surface 
rubbed against one of fur. Some of these 


inside garments are nothing more nor legs | 


than the equivalent of the outside ones, 
turned inside out, this being especially 
true of the coat and trousers. In fact, by 
thus reversing them, they are often used 
as substitutes for each other; the only dif- 
ference being that the inside clothingis gen- 
erally made of softer fur, when procurable, 
such as the doeskins secured in the earlier 
part of theseason. The softest reindeer fur 
Kes they can procure, or that of the 

awn skins,taken just after the winter coat 
‘has been assumed, is nearly always 
used in making the clothing for their little 
children, to whom they are devotedly at- 
tached, and who receive the best their 
parents can give them in food, clothing, 
and every other family material that is 
divided among them. 


The Eskimo coat or outside body gar- | 
ment (coo-le-tah in their language) can be | 


compared in shape to a gunny-sack 


with sleeves at the closed corners and a | 


hood sewed on between them into 
which the native can insert hisbead. It is 
equivalent, therefore, to a closed coat (plus 
the hood), buttoning up neither in front 
nor bebind, and in putting it on the native | 
has to crawl into it, so to speak. The ad- 
vantage of the inner and outer coat being 
skin to skin, becomes more evident now, 

as the process of putting on or taking off the 

outer garment is not an easy or graceful | 

one, even to the Eskimo, accomplished | 

in the art. To the novice—and I speak | 

with some personal feeling on the subject 

—the first few attempts border on the im- 
possible, and as he dives down into the | 
reindeer bag, searching for the sleeves and | 
hood, he is nearly suffocated before the. 

head emerges through the base of the hood | 

by a hole which is so small that it nearly | 
pulls his ears and nose off. The relief as 
he succeeds in poking his head through 
and gets a breath of fresh air, is almost 
equal to that of crawling out of a burning 
building surcharged with smoke. This | 
feeling of dread soon wears away, but at. 
no time does it become a pleasant task. I | 
used to have a little theory of my own, which | 
I never published in any scientific journal, 
however, that the well-known flatness of 
the northern nasal organs, was somehow 
produced by their constantly pulling on 
their reindeer coats, and spreading their 
noses over their faces at each attempt, until 
by the law of accumulation, it became a 


There is a spackerlag sta 
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fiftieth Eskimo, 
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some of the Eskimo coats, 
wit tighter in cold weather, Lut this. 
is 1 no wise constant. The hoods of the 
_|inner and outer coats may be thrown back 
|Singly, or both at a time if the head feels 


of wearing theni. when the owner is at 
severe work, as chasing reindeer, managing 


heavily laden sledges, etc., the dense cov- _ 


ering of hair of the native, the forward 


eyebrows, being ample protection then. 
The hood of the women is two or three 
times as long as that of the men-~ reach- 
ing down to their waist — and is used 
fora sort of cradle or habitation for the 
little babies, for the first year or two of 
their existence. The baby spends nine 
months or @ year wholly in this hood, 


there when it is too cold to be comfortable 
in its fawn-skin clothing. This may occur 
when sitting on a sledge on a very cold day 
if the party is traveling too fast for the 
child to keep up, even when it is four and 
five years old. If the Eskimo baby becomes 
uncomfortably cold, even in its mother’s 
double reindeer hood, as sometimes occurs 
when it is very young and its vitality is 
low, she will take it out and place it between 
her inner reindeer coat and her bare back, 
a couple of skin thongs passing over her 
- shoulder and around her waist, being so ar- 
_ ranged as to secure the little one safely and 
comfortably in this position. The child 
has then ae thicknesses of fur between it 
and the coid air—the two of the coat, and 
the four of the wide, long hood of its 
mother. Over the skoulders of the woman’s 
coat are made two pockets, which are notb- 
/ing more than the slight swelling of the 
sleeves where they join the body of the 
| coat, butin these the mistress of the house- 
‘hold stores away innumerable bits of rags, 
pieces of reindeer skin for men ding clothes, 
bunches of sinew for sewing, etc., etc. 
The coat has a long sivgle tail behind, 
reaching from nearly the knees to almost 
| the ground. according to the fancy of the 
| owner. These tails .are not wholly orna- 
mental, as they are dragged under the per- 
son whenever they sit down on the snow. 
In front the coat is cut off square across the 
hips in the case of the men, while with the 
women there is an apron hanging to the 
knees, which is an exact duplicate of the 
tail behind, except being slightly shorter. 
Around the edge of this reindeer coat, 
for both men and women,there is placed a 
thick fringe, not unlike that worn by fron- 
tiersmen on their buckskin suits, and ac- 
| cording to native account, this fringe is of 
_ much more use than ornament, as in every 
"position of the wearer, it does considerable 
_ toward preventing drafts of cold air from 
passing up under the garment. Their ideas 
| are no doubt honest, for when the fringe is 
wanting, they always use belts around the 
waist to answer the same purpose, which 
_may be done with fringed coats, too, dur- 
| ing intensely cold weather. 

The inner coat (the ah-teé gah of the mak- 

_ ers) is, as I have said, only the outer coat 
_Teversed, with the few exceptions I have | - 
already noted. 

The pantaloons (kock-lins Eskimo) only 
reach below the knee a short way, being 
secured around the waist by a puckerinvg 
string of strong sinew. The inner panta. 
loons are the same as the outer ones re- 

Seed. 


e § » stockings are made of heavy rein- 


_|too warm, and this latter is the usual way | 
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part of which he cuts off straight acrosshis — 


and after that the little one is only placed | 


~ 


tay this kind of skin, however much 
1BY have worked its way in among the 
airs. Both of them reach above the 
cies, 1 the top of the boots being secured 
there by a puckering string. The slipper, 
which ‘passes over the boot and stocking— 
or double stocking, probably better speak- 
| ing—is made of the toughest skin from the 
lower part of the legs of the animal, the 
hair turned inward. It is soled, however, 
with the skin taken from the face of the ~ 
animal—fur outward—inginuously placed 
so that the ‘‘ quir” in the forehead is about 
the center of the foot. Thus the forward 
pattof the foot has the bair pointing for- _ 
ward, which prevents slipping in that 
direction, while the heel has it pointing 


| the other way and equally prevents sliding 


backward. Thus the foot has four thick- 
nesses of reindeer fur between the bare 
foot and the ground—or more probably, 
| snow. This soling of tough hair wears 
away,every two or three days of fair walk- 
ing, the slipper itself wearing out in about 
a week or ten days. The stockings have 
to be refooted every week or so, while the 
boots will last for a month to six weeks. 
Two pairs of trousers and one coat and 
under coat will do through a winter. In 
the short summer time, all this reindeer 
clothing is replaced by light sealskin cloth- 
ing, which is much cooler and better 
! adapted to that season of rain and fogs. If 
the Eskimo, however, are annually visited 
| by Arctic whalemen or traders, they gener- 
| ally prefer the cast-off clothing that can be 
| procured ;from these sources, to the more 
picturesque looking and serviceable suits of 
sealskin, as they are obtained ready made, 
and thus save work, little dreaming, or, in 
fact, caring that the articles they exchange 
in way of furs, oil and whalebone, would 
| buy a half dozen new suits of clothing in 
the land where their shabby rags and tat- 
ters come from. 
As clothing with us is often made to sub- 


/ serve other purposes, as a dilapidsted hat 
stuck in the broken window of some 
shanty, or even a stocking used to mobilize 

| the Christmas presents for a surprise next 


the Eskimo clothing has its foreign pur- | 
poses once ina while. Whenever the Hs- | 
kimo retire for the night the two coats, tbe 
cooletah and ahteégah, are rolled into a com- 
pact bundle, and placed at the head of the 
bed, tobe used as a pillow. If a sledge 
comes*to a particularly stony place, where 
| the sharp obstructions project through 
the snow, so as to threaten to tear the ice 
coating off of the shoe of the sledge run- 
ner, all of the men and women present will 
take off their outer coats, and place them 


day, in the homes. ot those better off, so | : 


and over these the sledge runners can pass 
unscathed. 

As the reindeer skins make the warmest 
clothing known to the world, so they make 
the warmest bedding, two large skins made 
-in‘o a long, coffin-like bag, or sack, being 
ample protection in the coldest weather 


sleeping in a properly constructed fgloo, or 
snow house. When the first cold snap 
came at North Hudson's Bay, I was sleep- 
ing under two buffalo robes and some hlan- 
kets, which, as the thermometer sank down 
om 30° ato 49° below zero. Fahrenheit, [ © 


over the stones—or those most needing it— | 


known tothe Arctic winter, especially if — 


# 


Wound to be ingdeqnaie to secur € 
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which was only — obtained when — 
procured a reindeer sleeping bag, 
weighing probably half as much as ‘the 
other covering, butafter which cold nights 
were no longer dreaded. 

Rock IsuanD, ILL. 


SCHOOLMASTERS AT SEA. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 


We have been debating whether to call 
this trip Yachting in North Latitudes, or 
The Schoolmaster at Sea. But the first 
name is tco suggestive of splendor and 
luxury; only nabobs have yachts, and we 
are on a schooner chartered by the govern- 
ment, economically furnished with provis- 
ions, sailors, charts, and all the necessaries 
—economically, mark that, and three 
months later than we ought to be in such 
northern waters, because Congress haggled 
over the little appropriation of 5,000 for 
educational purposes in Alaska. Dr. Shel- 
don Jackson, the General Agent of Educa- 
tion in Alaska, has at last been allowed the 
privilege of visiting the outer posts of the 
region assigned to him, carrying with him 
a corps of teachers to. be left at the differ- | 
ent towns, with school books and furniture. | 
We have, therefore, as cabin passengers a _ 
dozen or more people—two or three Pres- | 
byteriavs, two or three Methodists, and two | 
or three Baptists, each devoted to his par- 
ticular form of Protestantism, and we shall 
have a fine opportunity in the storms and 
calms which will befall us in our little 
stretch of 2,400 miles before we sight our 
first land to find out how the different de- 
nominations can travel together in the dis- 
comforts of a sea voyage. At the towns | 
where they are to land and live there will 
be a Greek priest, jeaious lest foreign re- | 
ligious influences should be brought to 
bear on his people. It will be good prac- | 
tice to begin on shipboard to learn not to | 
tread hard upon prejudices. We were a | 
very sea-sick lot fora while, I must say; 
two only contrived to bold their heads up 
through all the adversities—Dr. Jackson 
and Miss Fletcher. The rest of us were 
excellent fair weather sailors, but when 
storms were on we disappeared from sight. 
The sort of philosophy this forced retire- 
ment engenders may account for the good | 
order that prevailed when the young men, 
bubbling with enthusiasm for their respec- 
tive creeds, at last fell into arguments. 
They never fell from grace—the grace of | 
perfect politeness and respect for one 
another’s opinions. 

From the Straits of San Juan di Fuca we 
took as nearly a bird flight as wind and 
weather permitted to the Island of Kodiak, 
which we sighted and skirted two weeks 
after leaving Port Townsend. All day we 
sailed along by the purple hills, or bold 
points that rose sbarp and clear, the water 
curling at their bases, and no beach visible, 
wrestling with a head wind which held us 


steadily back until it was night, and we | 


could only enter the outer harbor of Kodiak, 
and swing to our cable until morning. 
The bay is surrounded by noble hills, 
covered with yellow-green grass, with here 
and there tufts of red leaves, which I found 
afterward were either a species of huckle- 
berry, or else the crows-foot, and this 
morning they were draped with masses of 
lace-like fog, turown carelessly here and 
there, softening the purple and gold of 


a little doi dane g at th foo of he. 
ladder in the fresh wind, and were rowed 
on shore. Wood Island has a native popu-. 
lation of ‘two or three hundred, and we 
were to leave teachers at Kodiak near them, 
though not on their own island. 

The beach was a blue-black lava sand, 
and on the bank a group of women stood 
and sat, holding down the sharp-nosed, 
foxy-looking dogs, who would have liked 
to bark and bite, and a man and a boy 
came down on the sand to welcome us. 
They knew no English, we knew neither 
Aleut nor Russian. Ifound myself invol- . 
untarily feeling around for half-forgotten’ 
sentences in French and Italian, the lin- 
gering remains of a sojourn abroad. Then. 
hard common-sense suggested that neither | 
France nor Italy would make a common 
ground on which to meet. So at first we 
held monologues, each in his own tongue, | 
and the only thing we did understand was | 
the pleasant look on their faces. They are | | 
a mild-eyed, dark-skinned people, their | 
faces large and a little featureless, but to 
a stranger a pleasant expression goes| 
farther than a Grecian nose. So we took| 
courage, and as we gained the top of the 
bank we saw the roof of the Greek church, 
and the crosses and little fences of the 
grave-yard near by, and presently we found 
a man who knew a little English, and in. 
ten minutes we were inside of one of the. 
little unpainted houses, with a number of, 
people standing about us and more com. 
ing, until the ten by twelve room, one of | 
the largest in the village, was full. The 
Doctor told them why we had come, the 
man translated into Aleut, and their faces | 
ligtted up with pleasure to hear of the 
school. One old man, as grotesque as a 
Barbary ape, his legs bowed from much 
sojourning in the hole of a didarka, deliv- 
ered quite an oration, expressing his satis-. 
faction that the rising generation would. 
have a chance to learn something, although 
his cwn day had gone by. | 

Dry land becomes very staggery and un- 
even when, after hard labor, one has ac- 
customed his feet to the hills and valleys 
of the sea. It was amusing to see our 
party stagger and sway on even paths. It 
is as hard to get your sea-legs off as it is to 
get them on, We were rather glad to get 
back to the sway and unevenness of the 
deck, and go into Chiniak Bay, which is 
not a bay exactly, but a winding passage 
where a vessel can lie at anchor off the 
town sheltered by a hill on either side from 
the ‘‘Kodiak zepbyrs,” as they call the 
fierce winds that blow here. At the upper - 
eud it opens into a shallow bay where the 
hills rise, like those around Lake Lucerne, 
and take on purple robes and silvery 
mists. 

Kodiak consists ot the shop and house 
of the Alaska Commercial Company, and 
the other houses are thos2 of their em— 
ployes and a few natives. The po ulation 
consists of the Creoles, the natives, and the 
white men of the Company; there is only 
one Russian in the town. The Byzantine 
dome-of the Greek church and its belfry 
and roof painted green, are rather pictur- 
esque on the hill, and through the arches 
of its fine bells when they are still, is the 
most beautiful view of the bay and the 
hills. I forgot to mention in speaking of 
the village, that one house, by the kind- 
ness cf the company, is allotted to Uncle : 
Sam, and is speupies by t e Brestory of 
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hem! Coming back from the vile} 
rt upon Alaska for the tenth census. prambled along by the shore, which 
We ter being made aware of this, the large py little beach, and is seer tee 
| photograph of General Walker, the Super- eoristc rocks, «. [found a’ fern, 
intendent of the Census, ceased to be the 
surprise it was on first enteri ( 
of ba Collector. Pea site Bemenered by way ae se ie 
y q 7 Pea coloring. There are no decidu- 
Tee peclusyte, a ee of, the, Gap rs BG an ‘tie is nothing else to make 
pany’s business at Kodiak, was very kind ous j hrub which appeared tobe fe, 
and attentive. Dr. Jackson intended to color = es a wild fennel, which Ry 
leave here Mr, and Mrs, Roseoe, as teach- pe a bright, greenish yellow: the rocks ‘ 
ers and missionary, and it was difficult to ‘above the water were gay with these. . 
- find them a house immediately. Mr. Mac- _ Mr. MacIntyre took us into the great 
Intyre offered two rooms from his own warehouse of the company. It is one of i 
F apartments, with permission to stay until the Russian buildings still standing, which 
they could be accommodated in the town: | _ ig not surprising, however, as the walls, 
Ihave spoken of the Greek Churca; the inner and outer, are of large tree trunks , 
inhabitants, except the full-blooded Ameri. | squared with the axe, and the beams that 
cans, all belong to that church, which ex- make the frame are a marvel in size and 
acts fees and dues from them of all sorts, length. ; 
but gives them no schools. There are more ‘Kodiak zephyrs were appreciated by bs 
than a hundred children who have little] the Russians,” said Mr. MacIntyre, as he 
else to do but to go to school, except s saw us looking up at them. 
some of the larger ones get a little work The vast warehouse was full of fine furs 
Occasionally at the dock when a Company of all sorts except the fur seal, which are not 
steamer isin. Their fathers are sea-otter brought here. A thousand sea-otter skins 
hunters, and that is not a business for boys. | hung in two rows of five hundred each. It 
| They are bright, quick children, the Cre- | is a royal fur; so heavy that it cannot be i 
‘ oles showing their white blood, by looking used to make a whole garment, butits soft, ( 
like Italians, and the salt air gives them ‘rich thickness sprinkled with long silvery 
/ ted cheeks, so that they are often ver | hairs make it very beautiful for borders of 
handsome. The Greek priest was a fat, | dresses, and collars and cuffs. Besides 1 
common-place looking man, with a long, these there are the gray wolf, the lynx, the 
gray beard and a dull face. There was too red fox and the silver fox, the latter 
much of the jelly-fish element in his na- especially beautiful, and we saw two or 
app Ji tes yt ee ae ehorch, a living three of the animals themselves later in the 
thing, or for him to give the children , day kept as petsin apen. The attempt to ; me 
f schools. We went to a service of prayer | cultivate this animal, if one may use that ; ; ae a 
in the church, given for two women and expression about a fox farm, bas failed. 
two men who were going off to an island The animal, when brought from inland and 2 
for the winter where they would have no placed on the island where it was fondly ‘ 
religious privileges. The service is in an 


! 
: ‘ hoped it would flourish, loses the fine silky 
old Slavonic tongue, even the priest does | quality of its fur and it becomes short and ’ 
not understand it very welt, the people not | ipebily.Miccihine sins, whieh royalty used ; 
at all, and it was pathetic to see the kneel. to prank in, are ten cents apiece; that! is 
|ings, the crossings, the unquestioning de- what itis to be out of fashion. They are 
_votion of this little audience of four grown as beautiful as in the days when George the 
up members, and to see the way the two IV. lined his robes with them, but they 
children who held on to their hands were are no longer instyle, and it is the only 
| also crossed and made to kneel, skin which the Company is allowed to sell. 
_. We saw trees and lost them at Kodiak. It was rather aggravating to see mountains 
Half the island at least is bare, the other of bear skins, brown and black, piled high 
half is thickly covered with spruce trees around the packing boxes, and look up at 
and evergreens, with blue-green tints on the fox and otter skins and not buy one. 
the under side of its stiff little leaves, that But so it was; the Company’s orders are 
giveit a peculiar coloring when the trees Birict . 
arein masses. The dividing line is very Bidarkas? Certainly. They became a 
sharply drawn, the trees grow to a certain common sight before we left western 
part of the island and then stop, as if a Alaska, but we saw them here for the first 
hand had been laid on them to check their fing: ‘They are made with one, two ard 
POurnes three holes, and the natives sit down flat in ie 
Down the shore, half a mile from the Ee wiih diets fect ont’ before: hension ‘ 
town, is a forlorn little hamlet; half a doz- they kneel and flourish the paddle grace- 4 
en shebangs built of turf and boards and fully over their little skin-covered bows. I oo) 
logs, high enough to stand upin, but other- saw a one-holed bidarka, the man kneeling £ 
‘wise comfortless and desolate. Some of and a little boy stuffed in behind him like H 
the tribes owned slaves here as well as in a papoose ina blanket. They came over A 
Southeastern Alaska, and when they were from Wood Island in this sort of craft, and 
set free, they were dumped here, to’ sur- 


les : we wondered whether the children would ; a ‘ 

‘ade pe perieh He eal Be Me rund be taken to school in this sort of way. ais" 
one old woman of the original stock still SR Ce iS 

living. She was barefooted, otherwise in 


a dirty, dangling calico, with a broad, 
Ds wrinkled face and small eyes; but she was 
PA, af ‘accomplished, she had learned many lan- 
‘guages in the course of her life—Tlinkit, 
_ Chilcot, her native tongue, Kowichin, and 
Russian and Chinook. The captain spoke 
a little Russian, and she could answer him 
- in that, but she had forgotten her Tlinkit 
almost entirely. Fancy having so many 
barbaric accomplishments that you forget 

. is : 
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SCHOOLMASTERS AT SEA. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 
IL. 


For a few days after leaving Kadiak it 
was a little like a yachting expedition, 
minus the luxuries of a New York yacht. 
We had milk and fresh meat when we 
could get it from shore, and the rest of the | 
‘time salt meat and.canned things. I for- 
got the codfish. They commenced fishing | 


first, as we lay hove-tooff Kadiak, waiting | - 


for the gale to gubside a little so that we 
could get in. The fish had responded very 
warmly, and seven or eight hauled in; 
just «s fast as they could get one off the | 
hook another one was ready to take his place. 
We were over a cod-bank they said, and 
our drafts were honored with delightful | 
promptness. Boiled before they had done 
kicking, as fish should be, they were deli- 
cious. The United States need worry with | 
England no longer about the cod-banks of | 
Newfoundland—we have them over on the | 

Pacific side, equally good, equally numer- 
ous, and nobody to pull our noses and talk 
saucy to us because we have no navy to 
talk back with. 

After leaving Kadiak, as I said, it was 
something like yachting. We went about 
to various places to carry the news of the 
school at Kadiak, or else to leave other | 
teachers. At Ozinke, on Spruce Island, we | 
went ashore in the gathering twilight, ina | 
beautiful Jittle bay, almost too much like a | 
picture in the way its curved sides roge 
into lofty hills, with the sunset glows soft-. 
ening, and the shadows darkening on the 
water; there was an air of having been 
arranged for effect, as if an artist was ex- 
pected in the boat that put out for the 
shore, who would say, ‘‘ How like Lake 
George!” We said it, but we could not) 
paint the picture, except by imagination. 
One must not rave about scenery nowa-| 
days; there is too much of it known to | 
the world; nevertheless it is aggravating | 
sometimes when one sees something fine in | 
an unusual corner of the earth that you 
must only paint it to your friends in very | 
few words, and those of a tame sort. 

We went to tbe house of the richest man 
in the village under the guidance of Peter | 
Chichendorff, a Russian trader, who had | 
come with us from Kadiak. There are no 
doorbells in Western Alaska, you simply 
enter and say ‘‘dirascete,” which is Rus. | 
sian for how do you do. Peter spoke | 
Russian, Aleut, and a little English—it ig | 
necessary to be accomplished here in Jan- | 
guages ag it is on the Con‘inent, only in 
different tongues from those taught in 
schools of the Eastern States. Our host 
lighted a kerosene lamp, snd listened 
gravely while Peter explained our errand. 
He manifested satisfaction at the idea of a 
school on each side of him, that is one at 
Kadiak and one at Afognak, and then we 
went out to visit other places; we must 


| 


-lously clean, the bed piled with pillows, 


divide our attentions equally, we were told, 
slighting no one. The dogs were an ex- 


— An odd-looking sheep was” feeding. n 
the door of one of the houses in the long 
grass. He looked large for a sheep and 
small for a steer. Then we got nearer and 
saw be was one of the relics of the Siberian 
cattle of which we had seen one or two 
specimens in Kadiak. This one was red | 
and white, short legged, a short,stout body 
and long frowsy white hair, and, as I said, | 
he was too large to be asheep ora calf, and 
yet much too small to belong to the horned | 
tribes. We grew quite hilarious as we. 
threaded the long grass. There are never 
any paths or walks in a native village that 
are fit to tread in; but the inhabitants were 
hospitable, and met us as we walked in> 
with great cordiality and offered us eggs 
and cranberries. The houses were built of | 
logs, unpainted, a rough outer room used 
as a wood-house and sometimes as a 
chicken-coop, through which you entered — 

the living room. That was always scrupu- | 


and a Russian stove like an old-fashioned 
New England bake-oven. As there were | 
several people sometimes to one room, we 
wondered where they all slept, and then 
the mystery of the high bed and the 
numerous pillows was explained. The 
children sleep on the floor, and beds are 
made up for them when the family is ready 
to retire. These people are all Creoles, 
some of them even light-haired, and with | 
their hospitable ways. made an excellent | 
impression upon us. We were not selfish | 
enough to take their eggs without paying | 
—it would have been cruel to people so | 
poor, but they were offered without expec. _ 
tation of remuneration. | 
The next morning we went to Afognak, 
which was once the end of Kadiak, and 
which was broken off in some geological 
riot; and has since set up as an independ- 
ent island. Here we were to leave Mr. 
and Mrs. Worth of our passengers—who 
would begin a school and stay here fora 
year at least. They will get mails two or 
three times during the summer from the 
vessels the of Alaska Commercial Co., at 
Kadiak; but during the winter, from the 
time we left them until next May, they will 
hear nothing from the outside world. It 
seemed a little like ‘‘warooning” a man, as : 
they used to in the days of the buccaneers 
and the Spanish main. Mr. Worth is a |. 
scholarly, studious man, and could with 
his wife bear such isolation better than one | 
less devoted to books, and he was very - 2 
cheerful through the vicissitudes of seeing 
his furniture taken on shore in boats, in | 
the surf, and carried up to the house he | 
was to occupy, and no doubt he will be 
found in the same ever-pleasant frame of 
mind when he is unearthed next spring. 
The village itself was larger than Ozinke, 
but much like it—wooden houses, un- 
painted on the outside, unplastered inside, 
but clean, and with plants in the windows, 
kerosene lamps and cooking stoves, and 
accordions—I had forgotten that universal 
article. In one of the houses the man 
played to us some Russian tunes, in what 
the Captain said was fandango time. 
Our Russian friend took us to his house, 
a mile down the beech, for our lunch. It 
was another section of the village, and, like 
the other, smelled of drying salmon, had 
two or three Bicneies dr yen Up alongside 


a a ee ne Oe 


numerable as the fowls of the air. The 


closely allied to the wolf, are the prevailing 
type. Some of these were so excessively 
wolfish in language, manners, and looks, 


the woods. 


Creole, were both very hospitable, and 
anxious that we should do justice to the 
-|meal. We, having walked a mile over a 
Pepper and salt beach, black sand inter- 
spersed with small, pure white pebbles, 
.| with a sea wind blowing in our faces, were 
‘quite inclined to second his effort. The 
‘chickens were small and tender, and fried, 
the Russian potatoes were brown little 
balls, hot from the pan; and besides that 
_we had eggs, bread, and good butter, and 
_teain tumblers, made in a samovar. The 
dessert was the most characteristic part, a 
/preserve of the bramble berry, made in the 
old-fashioned “* pound for pound” manner, 
from a berry as large as the Lawton black- 
berry, but red in color, and not so mashy 
in its quality as a raspberry, and with a 
pleasant flayor. A guitar, a banjo, and an 
accordion lay about the little room, with a 
shrine to the Greek Church in one corner-— 
a Greek Church, but no school, as usual. 
_ Hitherto we had seen only the houses of 
the Creoles; after lunch it was proposed 
that we should go still farther alon g to the 
native village. First, however, we stopped 
to investigate a bidarka. ‘Lift it,” said 
some one. Itdidnot seem very possible, | 
_ but Miss Fletcher and I each put outa 
Tather doubtful hand, and took hold of the 
sharp-pointed Low and stern, and lo! the 
light little framework of withes and skins 
nearly flew up in our ‘aces with the stout 
tug we thought we must give. We laughed 
and went on another mile with the salt 
tang of the sea wind-blowing around us, the 
ravens calling and flapping, and inquisitive 
but still gentlemanly looking magpies, 
hopping about here and there on the 
_ Stumps, until we began to sce mounds of 
| gTass with windows set in them, and ocea- 
sionally a cranberry-cheeked boy peering 
/atus; this part of the scenery increased as 
we went on; one boy toiling along after 
another until finally it became quite a pro- 
cession of red cheeks and small wondering 
faces, as curious to see the first white 
women that everhad landed there, as we 
were to see them. The cool, salt dampness 
of the sir gives bright complexions here, 
| just as it does in England and Ireland and 
} on the Newfoundland coast, and women, 
men and children alike have a good deal 
ofcolor. The mounds of grass had little 
| doors as well as windows, and stooping 
low our lofty crests, we entered cne. The 
floor of the outer room was covered with 
rushes (the baronial halls of feudal days 
were treated in a similar manner), a fire in 
a carefully kept circle was smoking up toa 
hole in the roof above, and did not find it 
very readily; other than this there was 
neither furniture nor garniture of any de- 
scription except a pile of drying salmon. A 
Passage-way, nerrow and solow that we had 
to put our knees into our mouths to 
thread it, brought us into another room 
where the family were waiting to receive 
us. They were not half so surprised as we 
were. Inever bad met human beings, in 
what seemed to Eastern greenness, a dog 
kennel. I learned to think better of it 
after a while. ; 


= 


ouse, a few chickens and dogs—dogs 


pointed-nosed, pointed-eared breed of dogs, 


_| that I should have hesitated to meet onein 


Chichendorff and his. wife, the latter a | 


We were at the northernmost limit of the 
mber region, and although there are 
rees—the spruce—still the native has to be 


| economical in his use of wood. Hence, 


these little low houses, framed and boarded 


inside, sodded outside to keep them warm, 


and so low that we could stand upright 
only when directly under the ridge-pole. 
Such are the uses and economies of a burra- 
burra. The Tyee had a house no larger 
than his neighbors, if he wasa chief, but it 
was a little less rough in its construction, 
and he had numbers of gay boxes and 
trunks, which were drawn out for us to 
sit upon, while the interpreter explained 


| our presence. I hope our errand was 


sufficient apology for our raid, though our 
manners were as good as those of a raider 
ever can be; where there is neither door- 
bell nor knocker, save the barking of a 
dog, one must walk in without much cere- 
mony. 

We went back to the schooner in 
the afternoon, and drew around to a 
safer harbor as a heavy wind was blow- 
ing, and we were likely to drag our 
anchor and go ashore. This took us away 
from the village, and two of -the gentlemen 
who had remained ashore came off in the 
evening after many perils. To reach the 
schooner they had a mile or so of primeval 
wood to traverse, and their lantern had no 
oil in it, as they began to suspect, after light- 
ing it five or six times and seeing it go out, 
without sufficient justification other than a 
lack of oil. So they stumbled on logs, moss, 
mud, slipperiness, and slime below, above 
darkness,made deep and weird by the shade 
of the evergreen trees, and rain thick and 
heavy. Luckily gum-boots, hip high, are the 
wear in this country,and anAlaskan forest, at 
least in the western islands, has no bram- 
bles or briers to speak of, and no wolves; 
so they survived it, reached the shore, 
hailed the ship, and came on _ board, 
splashed to the ears, but unhurt. 
| The next day we sailed between the pur- 
ple peaks of Afognak Straits. The rainy 
night had left’a great deal of fog lying 
about, which was in no hurry to go away, 
even when the sun came out, but lay along 
their sides in folds and veils, softening and 
'| beautifying wonderfully. We anchored 
|| that night in a little bay with no particular 


' | name on the chart, though, probably, the 


Indians have a name for it, and those who 
went ashore came back bringing spoils— 
Solomon’s seal, a long bunch of red berries 
} on a stiff stalk called the devil’s walking- 

stick, and which is the only briery or 
thorny plant I have seen in this country; 
| and from the sea they brought a jelly-fish, 

like a fancy basket of alabaster and glass, 
and some stravge-looking kelp, which is so 
strange that it must have a paragraph to 
itself by and by. 


es 


* | stimulated by travellers’ tales; 
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Our Arctic Province: Alaska and the Seal Islunds, 
By Henry W. Elliott. New York: C. Scribner's Sons, 


1886. $4.50. 

With its hundred illustrations, five maps, — 
and striking external appearance, this makes. 
avery handsome volume. Tourists’ travel to. 
the attainable parts of Alaska is very large; 
curiosity, commercial and scientific, is widely | 
therefore 4 | 
|large market is prepared for this elaborate 
work. Scenery, population, flora and fauna, 
geology, fisheries, customs and usages—all 
things that meet a trained and scientific eye 
are described with fulness of detail. The au- 
thor is especially an authority on the seal, 
| which in his hands becomes more interesting 
than it has ever been before. The public at 
large will read the book with pleasure, while 
science and commerce will be especially in- 
structed by its contents. 
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, and having dressed, 
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nd was going out, Keith jumped 
s bed with a rey. oly er in his hand 
‘Morton in the back, killing him 
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ALASKA JOTTINGS, 


BY REY. SHELDON JACKSON, D.D. 


Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
have done well by Alaska. Of the thirty-| 
one missionary workers in Southeast Alaska, 
thirteen are from Western Pennsylvania and 
eight from West Virginia, three from New | 
York, two from New England, two from 
Oregon, one each from Virginia, Ohio and 
North Carolina, 

PORT TONGASS, 

The latest accession to our members are 
Prof 8, A. Saxman and wife, from the Pres- || 
bytarial Academy at Corsica, Pa. Prof. 
Saxman was at first located at Loring, Alas- 
ka, to teach the children of the natives gath- 
ered around the salmon fishery at that point. 
At the close of the season, when the natives 
returned to their winter village, the school 
was removed to Tongass, The Presbyterian |) 
mission at this place has for two years past 


fie . . £ 
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‘| Territory. 


| been supplied with additional machinery 


, the rain. 


mur, <A partition of sheeting was erected 


been in charge of Mr. and Mrs, Lewis Paul, | 
(natives). Housed in a rude and uncomfort- 
able shanty built inside of a dilapidated na- 
tive house, Mr. and Mrs, Paul have sought 

in season and out of season to win their | 
countrymen to Christ. On Monday and Sat- | 
urday evenings of each week they hold a] 
service of sacred song, Mrs. Paul playing the 
baby cabinet organ which has been sent 
them, Wednesday is the regular weekly | — 
prayer meeting, and on Sabbath there are 
two preaching services, In addition to the} 
above labors, Mr. Paul has, until the arrival | 

of Prof. Saxman, kept up a day school, 


JACKSON, 

Mrs, A. R, McFarland, who was the first 
Protestant missionary to Southeastern Alas- 
ka, has recently, with the approval of the 
Board of Home Missions, opened a home for | 
girls at this place. One wing of the build. 
ing is so far completed that she is able to oc- 
cupy it. The prayers of many friends fol- | 
low her in her new enterprise. The inmates | 
of the Home are expected to attend the pub- 
lic school in charge of Miss Clara A. Gould, 
who keeps one of the model schools of the | 
Rev. J. Loomis Gould, mission- | 
ary to the Hydahs, has been so blessed in 
his labors that he is looking forward to the | 
organization of a native church. He has| 
emphatically been a father and a law-giver | 
to that tribe. The mission saw-mill, in | 
charge of W. D. McLeod, E:q., has lately | 


which will greatly add to its usefulness, 
TUXIKAN, 

Rev. L. W. Currie of the Presbyterian 
Church (South), who has had a large ex- 
perience among Indians both in Southeast- 
ern Texas and in the Indian Territory, has 
removed with his family to Alaska and com- | 
menced work among the Hanegahs. I wish 
I could give the Church an adequate im- 
pression of his situation, His is the only 
white family in a village of several hundred 
degraded, superstitious and uncivilized na- 
tives, The nearest white family is thirty 
miles away by water. As no white man had 
ever lived in their village, there was no com- 
fortable frame house to be had, and a native 
house had to be rented. Itis a large build- 
ing, 80x37 feet in size, with plank sides and 


a bark roof, Oa the inside a raised platform, | 


about eight feet wide, extends around the 
four sides of the room. Enclosed by this 
platform, and three feet below it, isthe main 
floor, forming a pit 21x22 feet in size. In 
the centre of the pit a space eight feet square 
is left unfloored and covered with gravel. 
Upon this is built the fire. The smoke cir- 
cling around the room passes out of a hole 
six feet square which is left in the roof for 
that purpose, The hole that permits the es 
cape of the smoke allows the free descent of | 
The south sida of the house ex- | 
tends on piles over the tide. 

Into this building, which an Eastern far } 
mer would consider unfit for his cattle, a 
choice mission family moved without a mur- 


along the edge of the platforms The pit 
was set apart for the school and church 
room, and the platform divided into rooms 
for the family. The roof was patched, the 
cracks battened, and the houss made ascom- 
fortable as possible under the circumstances, 
This family are specially commended to ar 
prayers of God’s people. ; 
FORT WRANGELL, 
Mrs. §, Hall Young, who has a small] 
Home for native boys and girls, has recently 


b tly encouraged at receiving a con-|— 


a 


be = pi dash pit ge 
'tract from 

of twenty-five children at $167 per head, 
_ Miss Chisholm continues her efficient assist- 
apt, The farm connected with the H:me 
has yielded more than usual returns, Among 
the thousands of natives that gather in sum- 
mer at the Juneau mining camps, the mem- 
bers of the Fort Wrangell church are noted 
for their Christian consistency. The public 
school in charge of Miss Lyda McAvoy is in 
& flourishing condition. 

JUNEAU, 

Rev. Joseph P, White of New Castle, Pa., 
who rode a Presbyterian circuit in Texas, 
has recently been commissioned by the Board | 
| of Home Missions, and entered upon his 
| work among the gold miners at Juneau. It 
| is a field of more than ordinary difficulty and 
| discouragement, but Mr, White is addressing 
himself to it with suc3ess and winning the 
| confidence of the people, In 1882, pressed 
| by the importunities of the leading men of 
the Takoo tribe, Rsv. W. H. R Corlies, an 
independent missionary from Pailadelphia, 
| erected a residence and church at Tseknuk- 
sanky, their principal village. With the 
| opening of the mines at Juneau the people 
gradually left the village until it was desert- 
ed, and Dr, Corlies returned East, turning 
-] Over the mission property to the Board of 
Home Missions. Recently the buildings 
have been taken down by Rev. E. 8. Willard 
and removed to Juneau, where they will bo 
rebuilt into a native church, Dr, F, F. 
White, formerly of New Castle, Pa., is 
teacher of the public school at Juneau. 

HAINES, 

Rev. Eagene 8. Willard, who has spent the 
| 8ummer and fall caring for the many Indians 
that congregate at the gold mines from all 
portions of Southeastern Alaska, hopes to re- 
turn during the winter with his family to 

Haines. The Chilcats have greatly mourned 
his absence. The public school at Haines is 
temporarily in charge of Mr. Salmon Rip- 
insky. 


| 
i 


HOVNAH, 

Rev. and Mrs. John W. McFarland are 
actively at work in this important station. 
During the winter months they have the 
largest school in the Territory. The Sabbath 
services also are crowded. An additional 
teacher is greatly needed. One of the pecu- 
liarities and discouragements of this, and 
several other stations in Alaska, is that in 
summer the people ail leave their homes in 
search of work and provisions, Dr, and 
Mrs. McFarland have partialiy overcome this 
difficulty b7 taking a canoe and visiting their 
‘people in their fishing and hunting camps. 

_ Being far removed frgm the civil officers, 
the people have been manufacturing large 
/ quantities of hoochinoo (a native intoxicating 
liquor) with its attendant drunkenness and 
debauchery, In November last Gov. S wine- 
ford having an opportunity to visit the vill- 
age, arrested two of the offenders, and took 
them to Juneau for trial. It is hoped that 
this example will have a wholesome effect 
upon the others, 

KILLISNOO, 

Prof. Geo, B, Johnston, from Western 
Pennsylvania, is the teacher of the public 
school. In the absence of a minister he con- 
iducts a Sabbath School and lay service, The 
Government has landed lumber for the erec- 
tion of a school house in the early spring, 

SITKA, 

The training school in charge of Prof, W. 
A. Kelly, of Western Pennsylvania, is in a 
flourishing condition with over 80 pupils in 
attendance. Pro, Kelly has gathered around 


n 


the Iudian Bureau for the support 


s 
’ 


Thim an efficient corps of assistants, Miss 
_ A.R, Kelsy, matron of the girls’ department ; 


Mrs. Alonzo E. Austin, matron of the boys; 
Mrs. Susan 8. Winans, in the sewing-room ; 
Miss Jennie M. Pakle, in the laundry ; Mrs. 
C. E. Overend, in the children’s kitchen . 
Miss Ida M. Rogers, in the school room, and 
Mr. Charles E. Overend, in the carpenter 
shop, A teacher for the boot and shoe shop, 
an assistant teacher for the school room and } 
rs disciplinarian are greatly needed. A barn, 

boat-house and carpenter shop are in process 


| of erection, 


A hospital is greatly needed. 

The religious influence under the faithful 
training of Rev. Alonzo E, Austin is very 
strong, and but few, if any, of the older pu- 


‘| pils that have been some time in the school 


are out of the church. At the communion 
on the first Sabbath in November, eleven of 
the natives were baptized and received into | 
the church, Three were aged people, who 
had been brought to Christ largely through 
the influence of their grandchildren in the 
mission school. In addition to his work in 
the school and as pastor of the native church, 


'Mr. Austin has a Sabbath afternoon service 
for the white people in the court-room. Miss 


Margaret Powell and Miss Elizabeth Patton, 
/both from Western Pennsylvania, are meet- 
‘ing with deserved success as teachers of the 
public school. 

The teachers both at Sitka and in other 
portions of the Territory receive the hearty 


support of Gov. A, P. Swineford and other 


Territoriai officers. Jadge Dawson, of the]. 
favorably upon all of the best elements of the 

| community, and his praise is.on every tongue, 

\I regretted exceedingly that his absence from j_ 

home, during my recent visit, prevented a 

'persenal acquaintance. 
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\Porfeitare of the Steam-~- 
ship Idaho’s Bonds. 


Full Text of the Opinion by Chief Jus- 
tice Greene in a Case ef Especial 
Int-rest to the People of the 
Patfic Coast. 


f Washington, Third Judicial 
Fe etciote In the District Court, holding 
terms at Seaitle. Of the August Term, 
i > 1886. ; 
MeO HE STEAMSHIP IDAHO, 
Decided, December 34, 1386, Ft 
the case of the seizure ot a steamship, 
| Etat violations of §§2806-7-9 and 23615 
S. Rev, Stat, and forfeiture un S 
§$2871-2-3 end 2e74, probable cae 
snown ior the’ prosecution throws ihe 
burden #f preof upon the Sore mare 
Proof that the steamsbip janded in By ot 
|. ke contraband opium of Victori», be A 
manufacture, while on a voyage ing ot 
Victoria to peepee ot pares eo 
rts, casts on 8 rar- | 
Or rnray int thet she did not bring 


pand opium are sez 


Pasture of & pe “ana whieh | 
mate rod! tree be a 


a 
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U. 8. District Court, has impressed himself | 


alty, brought under 
vised Statutes of the 


| aud to stbjeot that vessel, ber engines, 
boilers, maebinery, ¢to., te a forfsiture 
alleged to have been incurred under the 
§82871, 2872, 2873 and 2874. 

Lhe libel consists of foar counts. 


on the 21st of December, 1885, at a 
place called Kaasan Bay, in the Terri- 


tion of this Court, certain merchandise, 
towit; 301114 pounds of prepared opium, 
then ana there of the value of $36,138, 


| ledge aud consent of the master of said 
vessel, and with the inteut on tke part 
lof said master therehy to defraud the 


a foreign port, towit: the port o Vis- 
toria, in the provinee of British Colum- | 
bia, and that no part of said merokan- 
dise was included or desoribed in the 
marifest of the oargo of said vess:!.”’ 
In the second count, itis averred “that 
jon the 14th day of January, 1886, at the 
port 


of Port Vownsend eforessid, eer- 

in merchandise, towit: 6273¢ pounds 
‘of prepared opium, then and there of 
ithe value of $7530, was fraudalently 
‘and witb the knowledge and consent of 


intent on the part of said master to de- 


the United States, in and on board of 
said vessel from a foreign port, towit: 


British Columbia, and no part of said 
‘merokandise was inoluded or desaribed | 
‘in the manifest of the cargse of said 
| vessel.” 
| ‘Dhe principal averments of the third 
| countare “that on the 21st day of Decem- 
| ber, 1885, at a place called Kaasan Bay, 
jn the Territory of Alaska, and within | 
\the juriediction ef this Court, certain | 
merchandise, towit: 30113, pounds of 
| prepared opium, then and there of the 
‘| valns of $36,138, was frandulentiy, with 
the knowledge and cousent of * * 
the master of said vessel, and with the 
intent on the part of the said master | 
thereby to defrand the United States, | 
brought inte the United States and} 
‘| within the collection district of Alaska | 
aforesaid, in and on board of said 
| vessel, from a foreign pert, to-wit: the 
| pert of Victoria, in the Province of 
British Columbia, and after the arrival | 
7; of said yessel, Jaden with said merchan- | 
dise, within the limits of the cullection 
| diatrics of Alagka aforesaid, and before | 
}asid vessel had come to 4 proper place | 
\in said district for the discharge of her 
eargo or apy part thereof, that said 
| merchandise was at Kansan Bay, in the 
cata district of Alaska aforesaid, | 


jon said 2lat day of Desember, 1285, | 
fandulently, with the knowledge and 
onsent of said master, aud with tbe in- 
tent on the part of the said master to 
‘défrand the United States, nulawfully | 
and - olandestinely uniaden and dis- 
sharged from said vessel, without a per 
mit or authority from any oftieer of the 
‘oustoms to unload the same, and with- 
‘out any necessity or reasonable exouse 
by reason of anavoidable accident, eeves- 
Bity or distress of weather, the vessel 
‘then and there being bound to the 
United States from the port of Victoria | 
aforesaid, for the port of Sitka and 
other ports and places in the Territory 
of Alaska aforesaid.” 

The foorth and last count avers, “that 
on the 21st day ef December, 1885, at a 


States in and on board of 
from a foreign port, to-wit? 
storia, in the Province of 


4 
, fe 


Jn the first count, it is averred ‘‘that | 


tory of Alaska, and within the jariadio- | 


was fraudulently and with the know- |} 


| United States, brought into the United} 
| States in and on board said vessel from |) 


* * the master of said yessel, with the | 


the port of Victoria and province of | 


fraud the United States, broaght into | 


| Customs for the Puget Sound Distriot. 


"tween the’ poris of Portland, Oregon, 


ese material averments of 
unt are denied in the answer. 

he hearing, when the evidence was 
in, if must have been obvious to both 
sides, as it wae and is to the Court, that, 
in respect of each of the first, third and 
fourth counts, the decree must turn 
upon the solution of two, or perhaps 
tbree, main questions. They are these: 

First—Was the opiaom which is men: 
tioned in the first, second and third 
‘counts oarried by the Idaho from Vic- 
teria to Alaska? 

Second—Was it so carried with the 
knowledge and consent of the master 
and with intent on his part to defraud 
the United States? 

Third—Was it unloaded without due 
pernait? 

The main and, in view of the evidence, 
desisive questions under the second 
count are two: { ; 

First— Was the opium which is men- |: 
tioned in it, brought by the Idaho from 
Victoria to Pert Towndsend? and . 

Second.— Was it so brought with the 
knowledge and the consent of the 
master and with intent on his part to 
defraud the United States. 

The issues have todo with two dis- 
tinct lots of opium, one said to have 
been carried to Kaasan Bav, Alaska, the | 
other te Port Townsend, Washington 
Territory. I will begin with that branch 
of the case whioh concerns the Alaska, 
lot, premising, however, as regards both, | 
that, in oases of this kind, the burden | 
is up~™ the Government ta show preba- 
bie cau.c .or the prosecution, but when 
such oause is shown the burden is upon 
the respondents to prove, by a fair pre-_ 
ponderance of the evidence that there, 
8 no liability. (U.S. R. 8. §909. Locke 2, | 
United States, 7 Oranch, 339; The Lumin- 
ery; 8 Wheaton, 407; Cliqre!s Cham- 
pagne, 3 Wallace, 114; Lilienthal vy.) 
United States, 97 U.S., 237). : 

Oar first inquiry then is, Did the Ida- 
ho bring into Alaska from Victoria or) 
British Columbia any opium, as is 
charged ia the first, third and fourth 
counts ? 

Over thirty six thousand dollars worth | 


of smuggled “ prepared opium,” manu- 
factured at Victoria, British Colambia, 
and contained in fourtesn red-headed, 
iron-heoped barrels of varying size, the 
smallest one about the size of an ordi- 
nary “ ship-store,” beef ‘or pork barrel, | 
and the largest more than one half 
larger, all together avsraging about 
eleven and one-balf cubic feet apiece, 
was seized on the 14th’day of Janaary, 
1886, in a warehouse upon the wharf of 
a fishery at Kaasan Bay, Alaska, by 
Herbert F. Beeoher, the Collector of 


These barrels of opiam were brought to 
and discharged upon the wharf at Kaa- 
gap, on the night of the 27th of De- 
cember, 1885, by the libellee, the Steam- 
ship Idaho, which then was, and for 
years previously bad been, engaged in 
the business of commerce and naviga- 
tion, and making monthly voyages, with 
tie Bame person at all times master, be- 


and Sitka, Alaska, and’ intermediate 
ports an@ places, via Port Townsend, 
Washington Territory, Victoria, B. O., 
and Juneau, Alaska, and was then mak- 
iog the regular retura trip southward, 
upon the monthly voyageske was thea 
prosecuting. 

The lineay and cubio measurement of | 
the barrels seized, and the number of | 
pounds of opium in each, ie shown, ap- 
proximately, by the following table: 


ne, 


Oi . 
a a $ 
aie I 
fe | Sai sos 
. * ag =) f Oe 
en | ° 2o i) ba 
Bol it & ol ey a o 
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( Lbs. | Ca feet| Feet Feet 
1 152.0 7.72 
1} 157.0 7.98 
1 177.0 \ 9.00 
1} 185.0 9.41 
1} 192.5 9.79 
1) 214.5 | 10.92 
a! 12.00 


bas ; ae 


these facts I consider to be esti 
lished by the evidence beyond ¢ 
reasonable deubt. Upon them, without 
the aid of other facts, and from them 
ese withstood by other facts, a legal 
nference arises that the ship herself 
brought the opiam from Victoria into 
the United States, as alleged in the libel. 
They operate, therefore, to cast on the 
yeasel and owners the burden of prov- 
ing, by a fair preponderance of evi- 
dence, the contrary of such an infer-| - 
ence, by either giving some oredible | 
and satisfactory explanation of the | 
presence of the opiam on board inoon- | 
sistent with the inferenoé, or showing 
that at Victoria or élaewhere in British 
Columbia nothing was taken aboard 
that eould pave been this opinm. In this 
dilemme, the masters and owners offer 
an explanation. Their explanation is 
to the elect that these barrels were, in 
good faith, taken into the ship at 
Junsau, on the 18tb of December, 1885, 
asa part of alot of skins, pursuant to 
an agreement of shipment made at 
Juneau, on the northward trip of the 
same voyage, between the master per- 
sonally and one Charles R. Langtry. A 
leading question in the case, to my 
mind, is that of the oredibility ef this 
explanation. The evidence urged to 
support it is ths ship’s freight book, of 
the period from October, 1883, to Jaru-} 
ary, 1886, and particularly the entries 
therein of December, 1885, and the tes- 
timony of the master, the freight olerk, 
the customs inspector o8 board, and 
two of the sailors of the steamship, 
The freight book is a bound volume, 
sixteen or seventeen inches square, ef 
some four hundred pages, each page 
with suitable printed beadings and kor- 
izontal and columnar raling for a ship’s 
manifests. It appears to contain, in 
regular succession, entries of cargo for 
all the trips of the vessel from Ootober, 
1883, fo January, 1886, inclusive. These | 
entries, except on 4 single page, are} 
every one of them in pencil. Among}, 
them, under date of December 18, 1885, 
and at the bottom of the 364th page 
| oocars this: ; 
“CG, L. Oharles RK. Langtry, Jaueau to 
Kaasan Bay. 
| 14 bbis. skina, 112 salted 16 44.80 
10 bales =“ 15 16 6.00 3 2-10 
127 50,80 
[6.35 57,13.” 
, Inwhich entry, the figures 112” and} 
“15 are intended te denote the meas- |, 
urement of barrels and bales, respest- 
ively, in sabia feet; the figures “16,” the 
rate of freight per fon, in dollars; 
the figares 4480” and “6.00” the 
‘amounts of freight: the figures “3 2 10,” 
the total ton measurement of the ehip- 
ment; the figures “6.35,” tre advance 
charges, at the ratio of 1-9, asc the 
figures °'57.13, the total charges. 
Subsequently, in recapitulation of all 
the entries for the Desember voyage, |) 
and at the foot of page 68, the following | 
summarized entries appear: 


“Juneau  Wrauagle * 7. 
“* Kassan Bay 
82 5080 635 57.15 
943.8 6997.69 382.41 7380.10" 
This last line, which isa line of to- 
tals, is repeated at the top of the next 
page, and is fellowed by other analo- 
gous abbreviated entries, with now and 
then a new line vf totals, six in all, ene 
of whiob, about four-fifths of the way 
dewn the page, closes the revapitula- 
tion. The freight olerk’s connection 
with the freight book begins in Septem- 
ber, 1885, on page 297. - 
Phe testimony of the master, freight 
clerk, inspector and two seamen, so far 
as the esme may tend to show a aon- 
sigument suob as the freight boo x men- 
tions, ia in substance as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF THE MASTER. 

I have been master of the Idaho fo. 
several years, and have been running 
on thé Alaska roate for six years—60"» 
round trips. Tse mail oontract re 


pie: ip last December, Going north, 


x 
quired the ship to go from Port fown- it 
send to Wrangel, Juneau, Killisnoo and 
Sitks, and return over the same ronte, 
We would oall, of course, at Viotoria 
and Nanaimo for freight, passengers, | 
fuel and supplies. I was on the Idaho 


dat Kansan a little lot 
, from Allen & Lewla and 
oo Portland, by small. 


pe aie int ay, Dora nd in. 
‘oduce tmself as Lanetry, and said 
that he bad some freight that ‘he wieh- 


ed to Jand at Mr. Kinney’s cannery at}. 


Oape Fox. He wanted to know if I 
Soaid goin and takeit. I said, How 
muck have you got? He said he had 
Probably a couple of tons. I said, We 
are not Fanning in there; we have noth- 
Ing to go in there for, and our tariff 


Tates 5 . 
lone a, “ shall not oall in there for 


at is rat 

freight, 

Wat , a 
©, Be Says, are you going to land any. 

Tass pBout Naha Bay ah Kansan Bay? 

ROing into 
load of salmon that Bea ie ere 
All right; he would ship it down there, 


iff it is all i : 
What ic Wns, Satisfactory. I asked him 


Q.—Wh 


{me on the dook wit - 
that wag there. with some other freight 


Q.— What i 
was ters? waa the other freight that 
__ 4.—There was some barrels of 
aijeaed by a Reed of Juan 
.— Were i 
galoion ? ® bales of furs with the | 
A.—They were not. The bales of fur 


Were in the corner of th 
ete. Y ® warehouse, 
oy sir, 
_“.—Where were these barrels at thi 
cre “fohpe yeu saw them ? i 
-—ihey wers ontsi ; 3 
is, side of the ware 


Q.— What were you doing in reference 
{ 


to discharging freight fr 
lat that time? ght from the steamer 


| A.—The freight was bei i 
/at that time. ae gi ani 
Q.— Where was it taken to ? 
A.—Into the warehouse. Small ware- 
house, 


Q.— Where did yo i 
ey you go after leaving 
A.— Went oyer to Douglass Island, 
what we call it, the mill there, 
f * * 


a 


* 

Q.—Where did you go after leaving 
this place ? 

A.— We went to Sitka then. 

* = * * * 
_ Q.—Disoharge any freight there ? 

A.—Yés, gir. 

_ Q.—How was it after arriving at Sit- | 
ka and discharging your freight, as to 
Raving ali the freight out of your ship? 

A.—All the freight was generally dis- 
Gharged when we were at Sitka. 

@ —Do you remember whether all the 
freig $ waa takeu out of your steamship 
at Sitka, or whether there was any left 
in her? 

A.—None to my knowledge. 

Q.—Did you take in any freight there 
)for the dowaward trip ? 

A.—Yas, sir. 

Q.—Who came down with your ship 
that time, as customs offivar, if any ? 

A.—Col. French, Collecter. 

Q.—Capt. Waterbury come down any 
‘portion of the way ? 

A.—He came as far as Juneau. 
*% * * * = 


Q.-Do you remember what freight 
was taken on at Juneau on your down- 
ward voyage ? 

A.—Well, nothing more than these. 
barre!g of furs and bales of skins, and 
salmon—there was a little of everything 
in the ship, produots of the couatry. | 

Q.—Do you remember about the quan- | 
tity of salmon barreis ? 

AI think there was 49 er 50, " 


* 

Q.—When did youarrive at Kasagan 

ay 

A.—At 11 o’olook p. m., on the 21st. 

Q.— What freight did you take on at 
Keasan Bay ? 

A.— We took on a lot of salmon. 

Q —Do you remember abont the quan- 


tity? ‘ : 
5 eae wes in the neighborhood of 300 
barréls—295 or 300 barrels. 
Q—Did you discharge any 
| from your ship at Kaasan Bay ? 
—I did it 


freight 


.. Port Townsend; just took a leok at 


y DP 
nourg and forty-two heen 
| you see the barrels landed — 


say! ta 


ian 
Whioh not s0 large? 
A.—The ones landed at Kaasan Bay | 
did not seem to be quite as large as the 
others, Of course, { did not examine 
them very olosely—as close as I did at 


them oooasionally, as they were rolled 
eut with the other freight. ; 
Q.—Were the barrels at Kaasan Bay 
marked ? ; 
A.—-That, I don’t know, sir. 
Q.—You observed no marks ? 
A.—I did not. No, sir. St 
| Q.—Did the owner, or the man that 
/spoke to you about oarrying this freight, 
take passage on the steamer and go with 
‘the freight to Kaasan Bay ? 
A.—No, sir. He said he was coming 
down in achort time. ¢ 
Q.—Did yoo see bim at Juneau, as the 
steamer was soming down ? : 
A,—When I came back? I did not, 
| No, sir. | 
Q.—The only time you saw him was. 
when the steamer was going up? 
__ A.-When I was going up that even- _ 
ling. 
| Q—Were you acquainted with that) 


_\man before that ? 


A.- I don’t know as I ever met him 
ae I might. I don’t remember of 
fit. 
| Q.—Have you ever seen him since ? 

A.—I have not, sir. 

Q—Do you know whether he paid the 
freight on the barrels 7? 

A.—I think he did, sir, If he did not, 
I think I would have heard of it. 

The Court—What did you say his 
name was ¢ 

A.—Langtry. 

The Ooart—His first name ? 

A.—I don’t know his initials, air. He 
came and introduced himself as Mr, 
Langtry to me, sir. 

The Court—The freight book bas the 
initials ? 

Mr, Hanford—The freight book has it 
* Charles R.” 
| Q.—Have you ever been to that fishery 
at Cape Fox? 

A.— Yes, sir. ( 

Q.—Do you know the owners of it ? 

A.--Yes, sir. I know some of them. 
It is an incorporated company, I think, 

Q.—Did this man Langtry represent 
hisoself to you that-be lived there ? 
A.—He did not, No, sir. 


Q.—Did he give any reason why he 
wanted this stuff landed at Cape Fox ? |) 
A.—He stated he had some more goods 
there and he expected a smail tradiug 
_schooner ap from the Sound there for 
his goods. , 
Q.—-Durisg the time that the Idaho 
was being searched at Port Townsend, 
(did you have frequent conversations 
vin Collector Beecher and Mr, Gard- 
| ner 
| A.—Ohb ; yes, sir, I was in the Col- 
{ leotor’s office most of the time, I think. 
Q.—And did you knew, as a matter of. 
fact, that from information they had 
they expected to find a considerable 
amount of opium in the ship ? 
A.—That is the way it looked to me ; 
| they gave me to understand there wasa 
ton or two of it there, as near asl on-) 
derstood. | 
Q.—Doring this time, did you mention | 
to them, or tell them, anything about 
this transaction of meeting this man at 
Juneau and oarrying this freight for 
Be ae to Kaasan Bay, and landing it 
there | 


A.—No, sir, I did not. 
Q.—Is there a wharf at Kaagan Bay ? | 
A.—There is. Yes, sir. | 
Q.— Who owns that wharf ? 
A.—Mrs. Baronovitoh, I presume, 
Q.— Who owns the wharf at Juneau? 
A.—I own part of it. ? 
Q —Do yeu own several other wharves 
in Alaska ? aN 
- A.—Yes, lam interested in several oth- 
ers. | 7 : 
Q.—Did you see Collector ooniel 


this shipment from Juneau to Kaasan 


33 otor F Captain 
1s had both been in roem just | 
ent ashore, I don’t know whether | 
went ashore with me or not 
—They were up, were they, when | 
steamer landed there? 
I think they were, yes, sir. i 
Q.—Was there anything anusual in 


Bay, that would attract your attention 
to it, as being anything wrong about it? 
_ A.—Nothing partioular, no, sir, noth- 
ing. 
Do you know anything about the | 

contents of those barrels, otker than i pater a 
what wes said to you by Mr. Langtry?| * 
_ A.—I do not. ; " ee 
-. Q.—Had you any reason to believe if 2 oe 
that those barrels contained anything : ' 


a qq \ ae hes, ~~ 


else but fur? 
A.—No, sir, I had not. 
| Q.—How far is the cannery at Cape | 
| Fox from the usual route that you trav- 
el in. going from Kaasan Bay to Tongas? 
| A.—The Oape Fox cannery lies on the 
Bokadaquadra. It may be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 20 miles, a 
Q.—On your rigkt? ‘ - ae, 
A.--Abont that, I should think, yes, 
sir. 
TESTIMONY OF THR FREIGHT OLEPRBK. 


Tam, and before and since last Sep- 

tember have been, freight elerk on the 

Idaho—one and one half yearsin all. [ 

wag on board during the last December 

voyage. Hach voyage I keep account 

of freight taken in and disoharged, bat | 
\none of ship stores. The account is) 
i kept ina book. [Witness produces the a oe mh, 
freight book.] I made entries, as soon | : ; 
tag possible arter leaving pert. I made” j 


them from the shipping receipts. ‘I'he 
| beok, as far as the entries are con- 
| cerned, is in the same condition now as 
| when they were made. The Customs ; 
Inspector was aboard all the upward . E 
trip, and the Collector of the district 7 
the downward trip from Sitka. There 
was a Deputy Collector at Juneau. I 
fou.d at Juneau in the warehonse, be- 
fore discharging cargo, salmon barrels} \ 
land fourteen other barrels. At Sitka, 

we put off eighteen or twenty tons of 
freight and took on a few packages of 
bear skins or fur of some kind. Next, 
at Killisnoo, we'teok four hundred odd | ey 
|| barrels of oil, Next at Juneau, we took ; 
‘| fourteen barrels ten bales of skins for 
Kaasan Bay, and forty-nine packages 
salmon and various other lots ef skins 

|] and other merchandise for divers places. 

;| The fourteen barrels were the same as 

i|lay at Janeau wher we went up, and. 

5 | were on the dock before landing freight. 
jg | We took from Douglas Island no freight 
5- | but treasure from the mil]. At Wrangel, 
‘¢ | we took four barrels oil and sundry 

ye | packages of skins and other merchan- 

\r|dise. We next landed at Kaasan Bay 

\}| the barrels and staff taken aboard ab — 

9 | Junean for that place, and took on two 

._|bumdred and ninety-five barrels and 
} | nine balf barrels salmon. Lathe 
Q.—Do you know Charles R. Langtry? 
A.—I saw a man represented to be 
I have no knowledge of him, 


; fit 
Q.—At the time you tcok the opium te, 


y | Juneau? ae 
~| A.—Yes, sir aes 

- Q_—vid you see him before or sing 

3 A.—Not before or since. 3 a 

:| Q —Do you know where he lives? $ 

b A.—No, sir. : ‘ 
3| ‘Che Court— What is the name? 


Mr, Hanford—Charles R. Langtry. — 
Mr. Hanford—Did you see him at the. 
time the barrels were taken aboard, 0 
at the time the steamer went up? oy 
A.—At the time the steamer went ba 


Q.--Was he there when the steam 


] 


? % 
A.—I don’t know. I didn’t see him 
I don’t know whether be was there or 
not. ; AES 
Q.— Did you have any talk with him? 
A.—Yes, sir. A few words. ‘3 
Q.— What was the conversation 


1 


) 


Cape Fox. : 

Q.—Did heshowittoyou? = 
A.—Yea, sir. 1 aS 

Q.—Did he tell you what it wa ? 

A,— Yes, sir. We 
Q.—What didhe sayhehad? 
A.—He said he had some skins. 
Q.—Did he show these bales of skins’ 
A.—And the barrels. Wee Se 
‘Q—What kind of skins were they? p. ee 


im : 


oe 


4 { Ayes 


Ne a 


he ba 


| rels more than that? 


re 


 A.—Yes, sir. 

—Q.—At that time ? 

| A.—Yes, sir. 

| Q.—Where were they moved to ? 

| A.—Right on the outside, 
~Q,—Do you know whether they were 
nt back in the warehouse or not ? 
_A.—I don’t know about that. 

| Q.— Where were they when the steam- 
er took them? 

| A.—They were outside, when we took 
‘them. 1 
| Q,—When the steamer arrived there, || 
at Juneau. coming down, were they out- 


side then ? 


| Q—These bales and barrels ? 

eoeete bales were not, only the bar- 

Tels. — 

| Q.—Only the barrels ? 

| A&.--T'he bales were not outside. 

- Q—Did you ever make out any bill 

the freight, on this stoff, that was 
mi 


es, Sir. 

What did you do with it ? 
-Passed it over to the purser. 

_ Q--When 

Ra. -On that trip, just before we ar- 
iD) 


' A.—In the middle of the night. 
_ Q.--Was you up ? 


ed at Kaasan Bay. | 


 A.—Yes, sir. j 


| Q.—Yon saw it go ashore ? 
A.—Yes, sir. 
| Q--Did you see anybody on the 
wharf ? 
| A.—Yes, sir. 
Q—Who did you ses ? 
_A.—I saw two or three men there, half 
‘a dozen men, Indians and all. 
Q.—Did you know any of them. 
A.—Only by sight, 
~Q.—Do you know their names ? 
A.—Not fall names, no sir. 
_ Q.—How many white men? Yousay, |) 
adians and ail, there were half-a- 
dozen? i 
_ A,—Isaw three white men. 
‘Three white men. 
-—Y¥es, sir. 
Q—Yon dou’t know the names of any 
of them ? 


* * * * 


_ Q.—Are you able to testify, from your |, 
‘memory, in regard to the freigbt that 
was taken and landed at the different 
" places on this voyage, or do you rely on} 
herd in the statements you have 
CY ag =| 


ty 


ian 


Vell, I have to rely on that beok, 
for Ioean’t go to my memory; there was 
too much of it. f pale 
_Q—In this entry of freight from 
5 eau to Kaasan Bay, there appears to 
lave been an alteration made at some 
time. (Showing book.) Can yeu ex- 
plain that? Tell when that was made? 
A.—(Witness examines book.) An 
alteration, where, sir? 
_ Q—(Mr, Hanford shows and witness 
examines. ) 
K A.—No. % i i 
_Q.—Do you know when these figures 
were made? -(Pointing.) . 
_ A.—Those figures were made immedi- 
ately after the ship left Juneau. 
Q.—These figares? (Pointing.) 
A.—These? Yes, sir; that is the ton- 


’ during both trips, and the Collector of 


. teen barrels of epium were seized there, 


Int:rest to the People of the 
'Pacfic Coast. 


[Continued from yesterday. | 
TESTIMONY OF THE INSPECTOR. 


| Ihave been aboard the Idako singe 
‘May, 1884, as “Inspsotor Afloat,” every 
| trip for the last twenty months, except) 
jthree, June, July and August, when I 
} stopped at Tongas. I was aboard on 
last December voyage. I joined her at 
Port Townsend, going north, and was 
with ber in Victoria, and was in charge 
for the Custom House till Sitka. I re- 
‘Signed at Sitka, December 18th, and 


| Taland, | 
| dles for 


Game down with Collestor Frenoh to 
Juneau. Thence southward, Collector’ 
| French had charge. I was on the dock | 
/at Juneaa when the freight was landed) 
‘on the upward trip. -It was the) 
duty of myself and the Inspector at! 
Juneau to supervise the landing of 
freight there. I wasin the warehouse 
before the ship discharged the freight. 
I saw salmon barrels, like oil barrels, 
there. They were rolled to the outside 
to make room for freight coming out of 
‘the ship. They looked like barrels I 
saw in the Custom House [afterwards] 
at Port Townsend, when with the mas- 
ter and oounsel. I did not see thuse 
barrels before I got to Juneau. The 
first I saw of them was on the dock be- 
fore the landing of the Idaho’s freight. 
I saw them afterwards taken aboard at 


Juneaa on thedown trip. There were |}. 


several small boats and sloops trading 
in that country in December last.. They 
would come to ‘'ongas and then go} 
away toward Sitka and Wrangel. They | 
said they were on trading trips. 


TESTIMONY OF THE SEAMAN HANSEN. 


The Idaho, on her northward trip, 
| stopped at Kaasan but fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and did not go to the wharf, 
and only sent ashore two or three small 
packages in a small boat. When she 
reashed Sitka, she discharged all her 


' freight, as far as witness remembers, 


but took aboard again some intended 
for the Pinta and put ashore by mis- 
take. Returning, she stopped at Juneau, 
where ‘there were lots of barrels’? came 
aboard, but witness could not tell how 
many. Also at several other places, she 
stopped and received barrels. She 
stopped at Kaasan Bay, and went to the 
wharf at midnight, the master being in 
charge of the ship, and put off eight or} 
twelve barrels—a dozen at least—and | 
took on four or five hundred. There is 
a fish cannery there, at whioh there was 
a foreman, two coopers and a few In- | 
dians. A Castoms Inspector was aboard 


- Alaska District on the dowaward trip. 
Witmess was at Kaasan when the four- 


and is ‘almost sure they are the same 
barrels” that were landed there by the || 
Idaho, but cannot tell where they came 
aboard, Witness has made nine voyages || 
to Sitka and back, oa the Idaho. 


TESTIMONY OF SEAMAN MITOHELL. 
Iwas seaman on the Idaho daring 


| October, November and December, 1885. 


AtJanean, going north, she stopped aud 


| put off about 250 tons of freight—gen- 
|eral cargo. Much merchandise goes to | 
| Juneau at that time of year. I halped} 


clear the warehouse to pat freight in. 
We wheeled out of the warehouse 
eigbty or ninety barrels, and left some 


jon the outside until the steamer re- 


turned. ‘here were some bales of furs: 


| in the warehouse. The steamer tonched | 


at Kaasan Bay, going north, and put off 


0) 5 
ab at Sitka bat a litt 
fraight—rod iron for Do S| 
d iron and possibly some bun- 
llisnoo and some barrels. | 
_ From this summary of evidenee, 16 is 
at onge olear that the inspector says 
nothing of Mr, Langtry nor of any ship- 
ment from Juneau, aod that the sailors 


| —who, by the way, were witnésses oail- 


ed by the libellant and not by the de- | 
fence—speak only of twelve or fourteen | 
barrels baving been shipped from Jdu- 
peau to Kaasan, and say nothing of the 
shipper nerof any bales or skins ac- 
sompanying. And since, in this case, 
we have to rely solely upon the veracity | 
of the freight clerk for the correctness 
of the entries in the freight book, every- 
thing that oan be claimed to identify 
Langtry as the shipper, or to put a fair 
face upen the shipment, is boand up in 
the testimony of the master and this 
clerk, eT 4 
The questions arising upon the testi- 
mony of these two persons, as decisive 
of its yalue on this matter, seem to me 
to be these: Be 
First—How stands the intrinsic prob- | 
abilty or improbability of their narra- 
tive of this shipment, as to inviting or 
repelling belief, irrespective of the 
'namber, character as individuals and 
relationship to this case, of those on 
whose word it depends? R 
Second—Is the inkerent probability 
or improbability enhanced by the pres- 
ence or absence of other evidence? \ 
Third—In weighing this testimony 
what consideration should be given to 
the pergonal character and station of 
the witnesses and their relationship to 
‘this suit? 

I will address myself to these ques- 
tions in their order. And asto the 
first, 1am compelled to give it as my 
opinion, that the story of the shipment 
of skins from Juneau to Kaasan Bay, 
judged only by its subject matter, bears 
the appearance of very great improba- 
bility. That a man should ship, or pro- 
pose to ship, two or three tons of skins, 
or even a fraction of that quantity from 
Juneau to Kinney’s cannery, 3 place so 
far off the route of ordinary traffic, 
that the steamship’s tariff of rates 
would not allow her to oall there for 
less than $100, is improbable. Why 
should sking be sent there? What 
should a cannery do with skins? Is 
the cannery a tannery? The story does 
not answer these questions, except by 
suggesting that a small trading schooner 
from the Sound was “ expected” te call 
there for these and other geods. Bat 
the oannery is so of the line of travel 
' vessels must pursue, that Fort Tongas 

would bea muck more convenient point, 
for all that app2ars, botb for the steam- 
' ship to take them to and the scho ner 
to take them from—more especially as 
there is a customs oflice at Fort Tongas 
with which A schoover from the Sound 
bringing goods into or carrying them 
out of that part of Alaska would have 
to communicate. The testimony of the | 
inspector is to the effect that such trad- 
ing vessels were wont to touch there. 
Again, that aman should ship or pro- 
pose to ship skins from Juzeau to Kin- 
ney’s cannery or Kaasan Bay is con- 
trary to the ordinary ourrents of trade, 
and on that account improbable. Orude 
produce of outlying regions flows cen- 
tripetally to a mart where the manufac- 
turer oan bay it, and not centrifugally 
away. It natarally and regularly goes 
from smaller collecting points to larger 
until it reaches its market, But, in 
shipping skins from Juneéan to Kinney’s 
er Kaasan, the thing is reversed, and 
why it ia reversed the master’s explana- 
tion does not well explain. Again, 


or other freight 
peltry remaine 


: nee 
tJaneau to guard 
the doek, throug 
rhaps, he is there 


was tak 
or bill of lading p 
te anyone, and without being consigned 


to anyone, ard without anyone inter- 


&ny understandiag between Langtr 
‘are Anyone as to how it should oe bo. 
Sires from the wharfinger at Kaasan. 
Sie ee the history of theae barrels, 
‘ rding to the story, from the time 

} 8y were rolled ont of the Warehouse at 
: ong on the northward trip of the 
iz ye antl they were landed at Kassan 
©xtremely improbable. As gaid bufore, 


of the peods but he kne i 
w their contra- 
pend he and that on account of 
l rab: 
lable eo and oharacter they were 
8 Vigilant eyeand quick wit of go 
f mé at- 
gadant recognized to have authority re- 
ripe them might be able to avert, | 
; a © was content to commit these con- 
as and goods, of so great yaluo,! 
| SQipped tc a destination go strange for! 
i suoh ag they professed to be, to 
4 unwatohed curiosity of the sbip’s, 
| OMibers and crew and to the official vigi- 


| Jaxce of the Customs Tospecior afloat. |» 


Bat the intrinsig improbuabilities of 
this story are not yet exhausted. The 
theory of the defense, of course, is that 
this smuggled stuff got to Juneau in 
Some otber way than aboard tie Idaho, 
Presumably, it was en route to an ulti- 
mate market far to the southward, and 
meanwhile was sceking a place on the 
soil of the United States where it could 
lie secluded and perdue, until it could 
be taken, in the same packages or other- 
wise, and sent to iis market ander the 
guise of products of the country. un- 
Suspected. Those products which it 
could most easily simulate were bar- 
reled fish or fish oil and packages of 
‘salmon—salmon salted and barreled or 
canned and boxed. I[ think that from 
the Circumstances surrounding this 
Opium, when in Alaska, I aca well war- 
ranted in finding as matter of faot, that 
the intention of its owner, whoever he 
may have been, was to have it thus 
secluded, thus disguised and thus sent 
to market, 4% 


Oannery, would have been sent directly 
past that destination to Juneau, 325 


ject it there to the risk of detection and 

Torfeiture during bandling and waiting | 
_transbipment, when he coald, at a cost 

‘of only $43 additional, or 1¢ per cent o+ 

its value, have eluded all that risk and | 
bad it carried directly through to its 
‘proposed destination. And, tuirdly, it 
18 fully as unlikely, that having got hig 
‘opium to Kaasan en route to Kinney’s, 
he should have allowed it, witho 
attempt at removal, and withou 
looking after it, and although in ily 
discernible danger of having happen to 
‘it exaotly what at last did happen to it, 
to he there, oa premises whioh u 


during the period aovered by the frei 
book, have been 224, distributed num 
ioally as follows: 


ested in it accompanying it, and without | | Townsend, 3; to Janeau, 2; to Sitka, 1; 
} + Peat } ’ ’ 4 


| constitute so muo 


to car try 
9 another, and 6 
nsistent with the it 
wiably, for trade purp 
ripetally—I mean oé1 
ing to trade move 
yards its market. Her 
of peltry from Alaskan p 


: 
ight 
OF 


To Victoria, 103; to San Franoiseo, 93; |. 
to Portland, 16; to Astoria, 4; to Port 
to Killisnoo, 1; to Kaasan Bay, 1. & 

Here are only five shipments fromoné 
Alaskan port to another. Let us note 
them more particularly and compare 


them: 
First—N. W, T. Oo., Sitka to Janean, | 


/1 bale fars, 1 ft., 50 Ibs., $1; p. 289. 


Second—N. W. T. Co,, Juneau to Kill-| ; 
ispoo, 1 bale equirrel skins, 1 ft., 40 ots.; 


PPhird—A. Cohn, Janean to Sitka, 1 


| bale fars, 2 ft., 100 lbs,, $1; p. 344, 4 


Fourth—D. Martin, Sitka to Janeau, 
1 bale deer skins, 3 ft., 160 lbs. $1; p. 344, 
Fifth—Chas. R. Langtry, Juneau to 
Kaasan Bay, 14 bbls. deer skins, 112 ft., 
10 bales,deer skins, 15 ft., $57.13; p. 364, 
On each cccasion, except the last, the 
amount of the sonsignment was trivial, 
and the carriage was from a peltry sup- 
ply point toa great peltry collecting end 
peltry shipping center. The last stands 
conspicuously distinct, a questionable 
transaction. shee 
A coopered package is, acoording to 
the freight book, a very unusual and un- 
likely shape in which to ship skins or 
furs. Aside from the Langtry ship- 
ment, only three instances appear in 
| the boek, namely: bal 
| First—Sitka to San Francisco, 1 bbl. 
far seal, 100 Ibs, p. 50. 
| Second—Loring to San Francisco, 2 
. kegs sit. geal skins, 200 lbs., p. 256, 
| ‘bird—Loring to San Francisco, 1 
' bbl. seal skins, 250 lbs., p. 348. 
| The usual mode of packing isin boxes 
‘or bales. 
’ It is exceedingly improbable that the 
| word “salted” would have ocourred in a | 
| bona fide entry of measered mercbhan- 
diso. In only two other instances 
| throughout the whole book are skins go 
' oharacterizsd—once on page 50, 3 salt 
| hides, 120.21 \be.;?? again on page 256, 
“2 kegs slit. seal skins, 200 Ibs.”—and } 
both of these were of weighed merchan- } 
dise. This opiam, as a salted and|- 
measured entry, stands solitary. Why 
was it salted? Was it to aid or justify 
the estimate of freight? No; for these 
barrels, like those of beef and pork, are. 
rated by measurement—forty cubis feet 
to the ton, eight eubic feet to the barrel 
—abd not by weight. Was it beeause 
Laagtry described them as salted? No; 
for the freight clerk says Langtry told 
him the oontents of the barrels were} 
skins, and that there was no mere con- 
versaition ab:ut their contents. Why. 
then, does the elerk so describe them? 
Why does he cumber the dry business 
‘pave with an epithet neither necessary 
por convenient to business? Why this 
graphio embellishment? 
[Continued tomorrow.] 


AN IMPORTANT CASE. 


Forfeiture of the Steam- 
ship Idaho’s Bonds. 


Full Text ef the Opinion by Chief Jus- 
tice Greene in a Case of Especial 
Interest to the People of the 
Pacfic Coast. 


[ Gontinued from yesterday, ] 

Iam by no means gure, buat that this 
freight clerk possesses in large measure, 
both the inventive and the construo- 
tive faculties so characteristic of great 
poets—as also some small vein of 
humor. He has certainly given us this 
couplet: 

“Fourteen barr’ls skins, 
Ten bales skins,” 


A distich, which, th«ugh it lacks rhyme i 


and rhythm, and deaijs like Words- 
__ | worth’s poetry with things of common 


life, yet exhibits in perfect degree the) 


simplicity and the parallelism which 


| it occurs anywhere else in the book. It 


mind with the idea of weight, for it 
‘| was a column expressly ruled for, and 
‘lin which he habitually entered items of 


-| 
\ 


of the charm of| — yay 
those poems which Lave commanded| 
the heartiest and most enduring admira- 
tion of mankind. F 
But why was the entry salted? I will 
suggest a reason. Anyone will notice 
that the word “salted”? does not occur 
next before or after the word “skins,” | 
its natural place, but next after the 
figures whieh indicate the measure of 
the barrels. This displacement 1s re 
markable and unique, for nothing like 


broaght the word “salted” into a 
column always associated in the clerk’s 


weight. Now, these barrels had an ao- 
tual weight of about 3500 pounds. If 
they had been dry skins, like those in 
the “1 bbl. fur seal, 100 lbs” already 
cited from page 50, they would not have 
weighed half so muaoh. Wet skins, 
unsalted, deteriorate rapidly, andip & 
few days are worthless and offensive. 
Moist skins, salted, have about the same 
weight as salt beef, pork or salmon. All | 
this is common knowledge. Might not, 
therefore, the word “salted” bave been 
oraftily inserted that the entry might 
not prove self condemning, but show on 
its face a circumstance consistent with 
'l the real weight of the barrels, and there- 
by forestal or loll a pertinent but 
troublesome ouriosity? Or, perhaps, | 
| the freight olerk, or whoever, if anyone, 
| behind him is responsible tor the savor 
of the entry, had read somewhere—in 
| the same book that says “‘Be sure your 
gin will find you out”—that the saints 
are the salt of the earth, and so sought, 
by salting this entry, to sanotify it in 
the eyes of the curious and the Coart. 
But I pass on. 
“It a exceedingly improbable that a 
|gompetent, careful and honest freight 
| olerk would have made such charges on 
‘these fourteen barrels as we have here. 
'No one is questioning this freight 
\olerk’s competency or carefulness, and 
if any one were doing 80, & stady of the 
freight book would demonstrate that he 
ie, under ordinary ciroumstances, both 
oarefuland competent. The question 18 
about bis honesty. That he is acous- 
|\tomed to discriminate between different 
'gized barrels is shown by entries culled 
+at random from the book, as for in 
stance, on paze 304, “31 bbls. fish, 186” 
| feet; on page 322, “2 bbls. cranberries, 
12” feet; on page 338, ‘1 bbl. butter 4”? 
‘feet; on page 324, “Dd bbl. fish. oil, 42” 
feet; on page 342, “22 bbl. stock, 640° 
feet; on page 343, “12 half bbl. salmon, 
36? feet; on page 345, 1152 bbl. oil, 11,520” |- 
feet, eta., etc. Bat these opiam barrels 
actnally measure 160 cubic integral feet, 
48 onbic feet more than the measure- 
roent charged for, Aud this excess of 
measuremect represents a correspond- 
ling amount of freight money. A sim- 
| ple compatation discloses, that if the 
entry were hones’, the transportation of 
this merobandite should have earned for 
the ow! ers of the vess :1 not $57.15 only, 
but $7875. Freight clerks are not apt 
io make miswecsurements in favor of 
the shipper. But here is such a gross 
mismeasnreirent that the ship’s owners 
are paljably ont of pooket $21.60, or 
[more than one-fourth of the total pro- 
per freight. Sy 
Jadging from a comparison of all the 
| pages in the book, it is-very improba- 
ble that a bona side entry would have 
been made to crowd upon itself as the 
Langtry entry does. Crowdiag was un- 
necessary, if fhe entry were made in 
‘regclar course. ‘Ths book is 80 con- 
‘structed that entries oan, without ia- 
| gwnvenience, be continued from at or 
near the bottom of one page to the top 
lof the next. Tbis has habitually been 
done throughoat the book, and proba 
bly because it was inconvenient to ho!d 
the hand on the book in a position te 
write on the bottom line. From first 
page to last, 386 used pages, there are 
only nine instances of the use of the last 
line of a page. ‘Iwo of those instances | 
are the entries of this opium shipment. 
Four of the others are oases where the 
lines are used fortotals. There remain, 
then, out ef the whole number, three 
instances only, besides the Langtry en- 
try, where the last line is used for an 
item of catgo. Bat in forcing in the} 
| Langtry entry, on page 364, the bottom 
hline space is made to do tne duty of two 
gueh spaces, and to serve both for a 
line of item and for a line of totals. 
This is entirely exceptional. No such 
crowding occurs anywhere else in the | — 


bats 


ag 


See 


‘(pp 268, 369) devoted to the recapitula- 
‘tion of the December voyage. On these 
page, are minuted, regarding each 

| sbipment, the point from whieh and the 
point to which it was made, the meas- 
urement in figures representing tons and 
tenths, the freight in figures represent- 
ing dollars and cents, the advance 


cbarges in like figures, and the entire | 


freight charges in figures of dollars and 
cents likewise. Oxse horizontal line is 
devoted to each shipment, and the sac- 
cessive entries are 80 arranged that the 
figures fall into columns of meagure- 
| ment, charges due, advance charges and 
‘sums of freight, respectively. ‘The first 
page, page 368, contains no erasures bat 
such as are readily explicable, consist- 
tently with honesty, antil you come to 
the last entry, which is the one intended 
;for the Langtry shipment. Below thia 
entry, and eccupying the Jast line-space 
of the page, are the totals of the columns 
of figures. Each one of these four totals 
has been written over an erasure. The 
appearance 18 as if India rabber had 
been used to remove pencil marks, 
which onoe had stood where these totais 
do now. The smooth and shiny oalen- 
dered surface, which elsewhere covers 
the paper, has been apparently ground 
off by rabbing, from the spots occupied 
by these totals, and the consequent 
roughness is easily discerned by holding 
the paper aslant to the light. What- 
eyer may formerly have apveared, where 
these erasures are, has been pretty thor-: 
oughly and scrupulously got out of the 
wey. The corrections higher up on the 
__—_-'| page, supposing them to have been made 
NS after the columns were footed, were not | 
such as to require the entire erasure of 
all the totals. Tbe only rational ex- 
planation that occurs to me, of this basi- 
ness, consistent with honesty, is that 
mistakes had supervened in adding up 
; the columns. But that alone does not 
_____ | satisfaetorily account for the scrupulous 
| thoroughness with which the original 
figures have been obliterated, Besides, 
while a mistake might not improbably || 
have happened in adding up a single 
column of a columniated set of figures, | 
it would not have been likely to affeat || 
more than two columes in that set. It 
is almost incredible that a freight clerk, 
habituated to ociphering, should have 
made mistakes in every one of ail four 
ef these independent sets of columns. 
The inference is strong that there was 
some common oause for all the altera- 
tions. No cause with any cemblanee of 
probability suggests itself, except the 
interpolation of an entry. No entry oo 
the body of the page bears the appear- | 
ance of having been interpolated. Sus- 
picion falls, then, naturally on the bot- 
tom entry. That entry is closer to the 
| line of totals immediately ander it than 
any other entry in the December re- 
capitulation to any otker line of totais 
next below it, Examining farther, I dis- 
| oover that every total in the reeapitula- 
- | tion, embracing seven lines of totals, is 
, | Written over an erasure similar to the 
)! erasures in the first line of totals. It 


 geemas decidedly probable, from the 
__whole reeapitulation, that the bottom 
_-—-—-—s entry of page 368 was interpolated after 
the original tofals were written,and made 
_ the erasure of them all necessary. But 
_ Lobserve, that the rubbed surface under 
_ one total does not underlie all the fig- 
, ares. It is the total representing charges 
ee due, which has been carried forward 
__ from the bottom of page 368 to the top 
vas of page 369. It is the umber ‘6997.69.’ 
___. In this number, the figures representing 
____ hundreds and thousands appear to stand 
____, 08 1 unrubbed surface, and to be a rem- 
__——soMmant of the original total osoupying that 
_-—-—s 8pot. If this be so, it shows this: that || 
____ the interpolated entry on the preceding 
_ page, whichever it is, must contain a 
_ freight charge, in the column of dues, 
not exceeding 99.99.. Many of the én- 
tries do contain such a charge, but 
among them is the opium entry. 
A comparison of pages 368 and 369 
f with all other recapitulation pages of 
_ | the book, shows that erasure of recapit- 


Ke 


ulation totals abounds. Indeed, erasure 
and rewriting have been the rule and 
| Hon-erasure the exception. But the 
| 6rasares are seldom so thorough as 
those on the pages named, and in no 
aay instance do they affect all the 
otals. 


It really does look as if page 364 had 


entry, and that afterwards the ooinci- 
; dence of the bona fide entries of mer- 
_ Ghandise from Juneaa southward, those 
10 detail and fn reoapitulation, happen- | 


been made up without the Kaasan Bay |’ 


ing to be at the foot of the pages on| 


igeovered, and seized apon as affording 
‘a coveted opportunity for inserting som 
suchentry. [t looks very much asif the 


 reourring lines of totala on page 369) — 
were due either to the fact that the] 


freight clerk was interrupted from time 
to time in making up that page and run 
@ new line at every cessation or renewal | 
of his work upon it, or to the fact that he} 
was desirous of exhibiting the business 
of the steamship in various aspects ag 
inclusive or exclasive of certain branch- 
es of traffic, and that the Kaasan Bay 
entry ef page 368 was not made till all 
those interruptions or computations had 
ended, and that the subseqnent inser- | 
| tion of it ooasioned and necessitated 
the rabbing out and over-writing of 
every one of these totals. That what 
thus seems so probable is the actual faot 
is susceptible of something very like a 
demonstration. Happily for the cause 
of truth, either the masoles or the eyes, 
the patience or the vigilance, of the per- 
son erasing were not equal to the tak 
of a complete erasars. Dim fragments 
of figures still remain imbsdded in the 
paper, and discernible by close sorutiny 
aided by a strong light. These frag 
ments are sofficient to enable me to re- 
construct the effaced totals to such an 
extent as to show the relation of them, 
and of those that have supplanted them, 
to the figures of the Kaasan B4y entry. 
In order to display that relation, I will 
set down successively the seven lines of 
totals, and immediately under each line 
the original line of totals it has dis- 
placed, so far as recoverable. I will, as 
I proceed, subtract each reconstructed 
line from the line of totals next above 


itand to facilitate comparison form aj 


third line out of the remainders. Every 
space for an irrecoverable figare I will} 
fill with a star. For convenience, I will 
|number the triplets of lines consecu- 
| tively: 


(1— 943.3 6997.69 382.41 7380.10 
| 9**,1  *9*6.89 — 3*6.*6 73*2.95 
| 2 #080 5 *7.15 
'2.— 943.3 — 6997.69 382.41 7380.10 
| HK] & 5 **46 89 KKK KE HEKX OB 
| **9 -**50.80 RR HOR] 
'8— 9999 753344 404.96 7938.40 
| 9*6.* — *497.64 #98, HE eH 
ee Se) ee 
4— 10002 756279 406.36 7969.15! 
997.0  **56.9% — 400% HER ee 
B82 2058* Ge HH | 
5.— 1000.4 7565.64 406.36 7972.00! 
992 7559.4 RR RH He HS | 
en ee 
6.— 1147099 406 86 1187.35 | 
11464,** 4eX KE KEEN KK 
i ee 
7.— 1852.6 12306.69 406.36 12713.05 |) 
1*4** — 1%355.49 HH eR HIKED gH 
vee peng Mas sr 18 


A comparison of these remainders in 
each column with one another, reveals 
an incongruity between the remainders 
of the third, fourth, fifth and sixth |) 
triplets in the second column and the 
other remainders of the same column. 
Farther examination of page 369, to 
discover if possible the source of this | 
incongruity, discloses that it arises in 
part from the neglect to carry five anits 
from the colamn of tenths in compat- 
lag the second total in the third 
original line of totals, and that the 
same error, mixed with others I have 
not raveled, was propagated down to 

/and inoloding tke sixth line of totals, 
| bat was escaped from in the seventh. 
Theerror, its prepagation and the es- 
cape from if go to show, that between 
the making up of the sixth and sev nth 
lines some time elapsed. Allewing for 
the error, and combining those remain- 
ders or fragmentary remainders whish 
are not vitiated by it, we get a line of 
| those figures whereby the new totals 
have been inereased above the originals, 
or what may be denominated the ap- 
| proximate line of interpolation, namely: 

3.2 50.80 6.°5 57.15 


Bat 81068, according to the system of 
keeping the freight book, the fourth of | 
the numbers in thiy approximate line 
must be the sum of the second and 
third, we arrive bya simple subtraction | 
at ihe line of interpolation complete, 


6.35 57.15 


| as follows: 


3.2 50.80 


whi i aight ; ’ 
ree Shey Repoortrely. pecus Te peck _ ‘irecapitulation entry. The identity 
* q } Fee” a 


the line of figures in the Kaasan Bay 


' ed word “elk,” and ina Kaasan Bay en- 


{tion of the word “salted” a blunder? 


Ht the deliveration of saution, the ingennu- 


Which, we see at once, is identical with} 


| proves at least that this entry was inter 
| polated- after the accounts of the De- 
cember voyage were completely made 
ap. Bat this entry is inseparably son- 
nected with the Langtry entry on page} 
364. They are both on the same sub- | 

ject matter. Every other badge of in- 
terpolation, than that gleaned from the 
original lines of tutals, is common to 
both. Both are at the bottom of the 
page; and both are associated witb and 
tainted by erasures. A strong argument 
forthe theory that both are interpo- 
lated is found in the discrepancy be- 
tween the figures of measurement in 
the entries and the actual measurement 
of the barrels seized. It looks very 
much, indeed, asif the figures “112” 
aud ‘3 2-10ths,” in the entry on page 
364, and “3.2” in the entry on page| . 
368, together with all dependent and} 
associated matter oa those pages, had | 
not been made until after the 14 barrels 
bad long been Jeft at Kaasan, and had} 
passed into the possession of the United | 
States, and all opportunity to take their | 
measurement was lest, and that thas it 
oame to pass that a measurement about 
one-third two small for them, but the 
well known average of an ordinary 
beef or pork barrel, 8 cubic feet apiece. 
was hit upon as a likely measurement 
and used as theirs. 

The word “skins” has been written 
over an erasure—indioating that what- 
ever was written down first and erased 
was not satisfactory to the reflecting || 
mind. I suspect that the mind was con- 
siderably exereised to light upon seme 
stuff that could with reasonable prob- 
ability have been consigned in barrels 
from Janeauto Kaasan. Elsewhere in 
the book, there occar a few, very few, 
instances of the erasare of a word de- 
scriptive of a consignment, as fer ex- 
ample, on page where the word 
‘deer’ has been written over the eras- 


try, on page 229, where the word ‘‘boat” 
has been made to displace a word or 
expression not entirely decipherable. 
But I have not noticed any instance) 
but the one in this Langtry entry where 
the original writing could not beso fer 
restored as to show the alteration inno-_ 
cent. ! 
There is reason to more than suspeot,, 
that the ‘10 bales” of skins were made 
to underwrite the 14 barrels, as a sort of 
insurance of the latter’s innocence, 
Somebody seems to have thought that 
the fictitious skin bale might serve to © 
‘arrest suspicion and, like straw bail, 
cover the exodus of guilt We read in. 
the oldest book, that the skins of beasts, 
were used to cover the guilty persons of 
our first parents. And it is fair to en- 
quire whether now, after 6900 years, 


_ the attempt is not being profanely made 
to use these skins as if for a similar 
purpose, f 

But how different that oase from this!) 
There the skins were to be used,and = _ 
were by those who were to wear them / 
accepted, as an open acknowledgment ~ 
and public confession, before God and | 
the universe, not only of guilt that 
needed, but of grace that found, a 
covering—a confession full and free of 
the faot, the nature, the magnitude and 
transvendent remedy of all the guilt of 
that partioular case. But here, if there 
be guilt, odrtainly no acknowledgment 
of it is intended; kere is no confession, 
“good for the soul;” bere is no accept- |) 
ance of the seamless robe of slain inno- } 
cence as the only God-approved cover- 
ing forthe guilty. Rather, if tbere be } 
guilt, these sking are a mere rase, & |) 
feeble device of conceit and half-shame, | 
to screen the guilty from exposure and | 
consequences—an inadequate covering | 
—a miserable fig-leaf apron, that only 
sets off the more the blush that m ntles |}, 
what is left anhid. Bat, ifin this case 
protection from broken law were to be 
found behind these skins, how great 
and how distribated must that guilt be 
tbat needs ten bales of sin for cover! 

Is there no guilt connected with this | 
Langtry entry? Certainly, the mind 
that moved the hand that wrote the 
word “salted”. has brooded over that 
word, and retouched it with the peneil 
| again and again. That mind, guiltless 
or not, seems to have been disturbed, 

_| for it makes “50.80” and 6.35” sam up 

| 57.13.27 Nay, was not the very inser- 


Have we not here, in one short record, | 


ity of cunning and the blandering per- 
tarbation of guilt? See (7. 
TF as * a Bas 


Interest to the People of the | 
‘Pacfic Coast. 
; barra re ae 
[Continued from yesterday. ] 

‘The story of the master and freight | 
clerk accounts for getting the barrels 
aboard ship, and also for putting them 
off. Somebody, it is said, rolled them 
on, and somebody, it is certain, rolled 
them off. Bat how about the bales of 
skins? Who packed them onand who 
packed them off? Whoever saw them 
bat the master, the freight o:erk and 
Charles R. Langtry? 

Who is Charles RK. Langtry? There is 
one peculiarity abuat the very sketchy 
outline of him, as presented in evidence, 
which, when attention is once called to 

it, can hardly fail to impress the mind 

strongly, and seems to me of great sig- 
nificance. It ia this. You never see 
him except in certain fixed relations to | 
the case, and those relations, whatever 
your point of views, are always the 
same. Always there is the Same eolor- 
ing, the same lights and shades, the 
Same perspective or want of perspeo- 
tive. Like a picture on the wall, he al- 
ways faces you. In vain you shift your 
position in hope to eatoh a side view of 
him. A side view is impossible. He 
has length and breadth but no apparent 
thickness. He decidedly lacks the ap- 
pearance of solidity which belongs toa 
teal person or. thing, seen from differ- 
jent standpoints or by binocular vision. 

It seems as if a few strokes, skilfully 
laid er, were all there is of him. In 
other words, if advocates for respond- 
ents will allow me to borrow an expres- 
sive word from their brief, his appear- 
anee is “gauzy”—whioch term, I suppose, 
isa euphuism for the vigorous valgar 
phrase “too thin.”’ 

Again, I ask, who is this Charles R. 
| Langtry? He would seem to be a very 

devoted character—devoted to one thing 
only—his whole existence narrowed to 
one point—one single shipment of skins 
from Juneau, Did he ever exist before? 
Has he ever existed since? ‘Did he come © 
into being for this sole end in life? Has 
he relapsed into his elements? Will he 
have a resurrection? His evanescent 
'| biography reminds one of that of the 

first cablegrani-sender—immortalized 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes—Ds Saaty. 
Will Charles R. Langtry, too, have im 
mortality? Perhaps the master or the | 
freight olerk, the only persons whe 
claim or admit to have known him, 
|| could answer; but they do not. | 
_ I would not be understood to hold or 
‘|insinuate that there ig cot and never 
{was @ per3on who actually bore the 
|}mame of Oharles R. Langtry. There 
may be several Jiving persons of. that 
name and many dead. That is not im- 
‘1 probable, perhaps. Bat the name is not 
|aeommon one. And, a priori, itis yery 
|| improbable, indeed, that there ever was 
any person of that name in Juneau. 
We need testimony to convince us that 
such a person was ever there, Testi- 
mony is offered, but that testimony is 
questionable, and gives us buat a 
shadowy, perbaps illusive, impression. 
| There is no cjear-out, outstanding figure, 
no’ many-sided human - individuality, 
presented. 

But what is to be theught ef the name 
itself, “Obas. R. Langtry”? Is not 
that realistic ? Is not its verisimilitude 
alone sntfficient to verify the shipment 
ef theskius? Is not the invention of © 
sueh a name highly improbable? I in- 
| oline to think the contrary, If the ship- 
ment of skins be fictitious, then the in- 
| ventive clerk went in quest of a name. 


| And although his pet _ talent, as 
| evinced by his measurement of the bar- 
|reis, hardly would seemto equal the 


. | constructive ingenuity of his imagina- 
tion, as exhibited i their eon- 
j tents, I car weil co ow hie mind, 
| keeping time to the flutter of hi 
heart, might have m | the fog 
‘shores of probability re 


» % 


arob for a name he 


i 


ch composition the mind fi 
(hand those elements which have been 
foften before it and whiob, therefore, 
| most readily present themselves. And 
| while, of course, one cannot olaim that 
‘there is evidence in this cage, on which 
‘to base a serious finding that this name 
‘}] mast have have had the double and par- 
tioular origin suggested, there is in the 
name, and in the components, the given 
_| name and surnane, into which it natu- | 
rally subdivides,-and in the striking oo- 
inoidenee of those ‘wore with two 


names of almost worldwide publicity, 
presamably well known to this freight 
clerk, enough to compel a finding, that 
such an origin is not improbable, and to 
destroy the force of any argument from 
the verisimilitude of the possibly thus- 
derived name, 

Bat whatever the origin of the name, 
the writing of it in the freight book bas 
been attended with some vacillation and 
‘study. It all stands on an erasure ex- 
/ oept the initial letter 0.” Originally, 
\the name “O. E. Langtry” was written, 
\Jout that was, for some cause, afterwards 

rejected, ond all having been pretty 
‘much rubbed out of sight but the “O,”? 
the “has R. Langtry” was added over 
the erasure. 

_ In the rest of the book, erasure of a 
‘name is veryrare. Where it does occur, 
jit is almost always due tothe expanging 
of an entire entry. The effacement, in 
ibcok case, is never perfect, and always 
‘admits of the restoration of most or all 
of the original entry, whioh, when re- 
stored, is seen to have been condemned 
for inadvertent misplacement or some 
fotber innocent and recognizable reason. 
|In three notable instances, however, 
‘erasure of a& consignee’s name occurs. 


| ber voyageand Kaasan seizare, 


| ments of such supplies and f 


| vessel’s reute. 


t, a secluded and 
‘reooption and disguisin 
clandestine deportation of con 
opium. 4 
This fishery, 


at the time of the Decem- 
belonged 
tothe master of the Idaho. Belonged 
to him, I gay, fer he was pecani 
interested in 1t and aetually bad and wa 
exercising the management and Go 
of it, whether in strict legal se 
owner or not. He appears to have 
this relation to the fishery for 
time. From December, 1883, 
including November, 1834, all” 


were necessary for the fishing 
at that place were shipped to the 
as consignee. Eleven such app 
pages 38, 57, 69, 71, 75, 77, 8B, 
121 and 167 of the freight book. 
these, the consignments of, sti 
ohandise were entered to ‘* Kaasa 
Oo.”, consignee, on pages 229 
280, 310 and 376. In the first, 
feurth of the latter entries, a: 
underlies part or the whole of the con- 
signee’s name. i : 
Janeau lies, according to the routes 
of travel, about 350 miles northward 
from Kaasan Bay and 150 miles north- 
eastward from Sitka. It, too, is a place 
where the fishing industry is prose- 
outed, but it is also one of the principal 
points in Alaska for the collectio: 
shipment of peltry. Here, the 
of the Idaho was part owner, an 
think the evidence shows, managing 
owner of the wharf at which the Idaho 
was wont to land. He also owned inter- 
ests in wharves at other places on the 


Fort Tongas is a Customs station of |. 
the United States, seventy or eighty 
miles southeastward of Kaasan Bay, at 
the extreme southeast point of Alaska, 
and as nearly a8 may be in the direet 
track of all inland-faring vessels from 


In those three instances ‘“Kaasan Bay 
Co.” has been substituted for some other 
|pame, but I think’not for that of the 
master, 

Casting one last glance over these en- 
tries—the Charles K. Langtry entry and 
that in the recapitulation—let us see 
what is left of them. In the former, | 
the name of the shipper or consignee, 
' the words “skins” and “salted” and the 
figures “57.13” are found tainted with 
mental vacillation or disturbance, and 
the figures “112” and all subsequent and 
dependent figures are proved false; 
while in the latter, all the figures, with- 
out exception, are proved false. Let 
false figures go. Then, applying the 
maxims, Noscitur a sociis and Falsus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus, what have we left 
in these entries that is cerroborated by 
thoroughly trustworthy evidence? 
Nothing but this, “To Kaasan Bav, 14 
bbls.” The entries thus turn into direot 
evidence for the Government, to the 
effect that feurteen barrels of unnamed 
somewhat were brought by the ship to}: 
Kaasan Bay. 

On the whole, I conclude that the 
master’s and freight elerk’s tale about 
the Langtry shipment is inherently ex- 
osedingly improbable, even if it be not 
altogether incredible. The next ques- 
tion is, whether its inherent improba- 
bility is enhanced or lessened by the 
presence or absenos of other evidence. 
In my opinion, it is enhanoed. Apart 
from tbe freight-book and the testimony 
of the master and freight olerk, there is 
not a particle of evidence in the entire 
oase, which is not fairly and easily 
teconeilable with the theory that the 
whole story about Langtry and his 
shipment is a fabrication. And most 
of the evidence, specially applicable to 
the 301144 poands and not already 
touched upon, is hard or impossible to 
reconcile with any other theory that oo- 
curs to me. Ba 

I will now proceed to gather, and 
briefly present, the remaining facts in 
| evidence, that seem worthy of notics as 
bearing on the question of the proba- 
bility or improbability of the master’s 
‘Story, accompanying the presentation 


_'|is most felicitously desoribed in 


the xaters of British Columbia to those 
of Adjaska and vice versa. 

The Idaho prosecuted her voyages for 
the express and sole purpose of con- 
| necting remote Alaskan ports and places 
| with the great business centers to the 
southward of them. She possessed 
practioally a monopoly ef the traffic up 
and down the unfrequented waters 
yisited by her. North of Port Town- 
send, she traversed, in every voyage, 
about 1500 nautical miles of lonely land- 
locked sea and sea channels, twice into 
and twice out of British waters and 
twice out ef and twice into the waters of 
the United States. Her lines of traffic, 
in consequence of these characteristics 
and the bigh tariff on the importation 
of opium into this country, presented 
enormous temptations to smuggling, as 
well as facilities for it hardly to be 
paralleled and impossible to be sur- 
| passed. But, as if the conditions 
afforded by ber lines of traffic were not 
sufficiently favorable for frauds upon 
| the revenue, she was allowed by the ofti- 
cialg of the United States Treasury De- | 
partment to land goods at all points on} 
the route and at all hours of the day | 
or night, without spevial permit and} — 
| without any check whatever, except a 
Inspectcr of the Customs on boar 
who, for all the apparent use he h 
| been to the Government, might as 
| have been nominated by the owners 
the steamship or her master, or t 
would-be smugglers, and who, accor 
ing to the mildest constraction of that 
part of his career which is ventilated in 
this ease, bas been utterly at sea ai 
‘gards the very violations of law be w: 
salaried to detect and prevent, and 1 


|ander oath’ as. his title—'* Insp’ 
Afloat.” ; 


» 


started northward from Viator 
Dacember voyage, & aray Jona 
barrels, corresponding in size 
of the fourteen seiz3d, was seen b: 
witness Wintrode, a United States Cus— 
toms Inspector, to leava the door of a.| 
dsrkened Chinese store and opiam fac- 
tory in Vistoria. He followed the dray 
to the ship and saw the barrels taken on 
‘board. The sailor Mitchell remembers 
that some barrela came aboard at out | 


not count. He says that five or six of 
the barrels were marked “ship's stores,” 
and he saw nothing to indicate that any 
were not ghip’s stores, and so he took 
‘them all to be such, He says farther, 
‘that in his best jadgment the barrels 
“were notthe same as the seized barrels 
he afterward saw in the Custom House 
at Port Townsend. The master testi. | 
‘fies, that tweive or fourteen barrels of 


q 


“sbio’s giores were taken aboard at Vie- | 


toria—the.nsual amount—but that he| 


theater from about 6 p. m. till midnight, 
when the ship sailed. Her stores for 
the voyage were got, he says, from Van 
Valkenberg & Co. Bat Wintrode’s tes- 
timony shows that Van Vaikenberg’s 
place of business was between the Chi- 
nese factory and the wharf, and that the | 
dray be saw passed it withoat stopping} 
in getting to the vessel. The testimony | 
of the master dces pot seem to me to 
indigate that he has any personal know!l- 
edge as to whether any skip’s stores were 
‘taken aboard at any time en the 8th of 
Decemter or not. : 

_ By the time that the Idaho had ar- 


age, namely, the 26th of December, the 
Collector of Customs there, Mr, Boecher, 
‘had come to suspect that she had a large 

' quantity of opiam aboard of her, and 


accordingly he had her detained and }j- 


6earched. Six hundred and twenty- 
seven and one-half pounds, worth $7,520, 
of opium, of Victoriz manafacture, and 
‘on whiob duty had not beeu paid, were 
found seoreted in her, some of it in tie 
‘oarpenter’s roons, some of it in the en- 
gineer’s department, some in various 
other places, the largest quantity being 
found in the dirty water down in the 
bilge of the ship, to which hiding place 
it was traced by means of a trail of 
ehaf leading thither from a distant 
emptied barrel, outof which it had man- | 
ifestiy recently beon unpacked. Eles- 
where in the ship, the head of the bar- 
rel was found, with fragments of two 
Vistoria newspapers stack to it by pre- | 
pared opinm. ‘The newspapers were one 
of a date early, the other of a date late, 
in November, 1885. All ths opium in 
thig seizare was in tine, and the tins 
were Similar in the fourteen barrels. The 
atrel itself was similar te other barrels 
@ fourteen. The amount seized 
4s only alittle less than avery exact 
eqvivalent of three barrels of the aver- 
age size of the fourteen. And, though 
the contrary may be the fact, it is prob- | 
‘ab - and I inoline to think that this. 
4 ‘pounds was shipped from Victoria) 
a three barrels, parcel of a total ship-| 
ment of seventeen barrels, fourteen of. 
whioh were put off at Kaasan Bay and) 
fhres came on to Port Townsend. 
Daring the progress of the search, and | 
up to a time whon it was nearly ended, 
the crew moved about the vessel to the 
annoyance of the customs officers and 
their men, so that an appeal had to be} 
‘made to the master tostop the disorder, 
be it is quite probable that this impro- 
pricty on the part of the crew may have 
been connected with and covered the 
* escape of opium that would otherwise 
have been seized. 

lots of opium-—that seized at 
and that seized at Port Town- 
-have been judicially condemned 
iid for violation of the United 
atutes against smugeling. © 
jleve I hav2 now gone over all 


dence that is important, bearing 
he. question of the probability 
Aprobability of the story of the’ 
ngtry shipment, except some that is 
pecially valuable as tending to 
te the question of guilty knowl- 
m the part of the master.’ To 
d unnecessary repeti10n, that which 
alias can best be presented in con’ 
ng the latter question. It will not 
|} found variant from what has been 
| already adduced, As far as we have 
‘| gon , the master’s story hag grown 
tm Mm nd more improbable, uatil now 
‘| it must be utterly cast aside as alte- 
L Uy inoredible and reprobate, unless 
the personal character of the master 
ang freight clerk, or of one or the 
ab si f them, in view of bis or their 
ola 2, 


‘absolutely no e 


== ph BS oat. 


‘there wera one or two that he did} 


did not see them come as he was at the]. 


ipmaster 0 Piasas tous nd for'| 
years. One principal question ae 
ob of them is, Would he bea party 
smuggling venture? Another prin- 
question as regards each is, Would 
hé, if a party to such a venture, falsit'y 
on the witness stand to conceal his par- 
ticipation? To argue that neither of 
them, because of his high position, could 
be in either respect guilty, is in effect to | 
eg the very question whether he is} 
uilty. As regards the question of 
smuggling, I may be permitted to refer 
to whet Macaulay, in one of his great } 
essays, acutely observes, that men will | 
engage in practices not strongly or not} 
largely condemned by publio opinion, 
without any general debasement of their 
moral okaracter, or even any apparent 
_oF cons derable loss of self-respest. As 
Pampers thse question of falsifying under 
oath, I will say there have been men | 
who have thus falsified, and among 
them men of high as well as mon of | 
low degree; as, for example, to escape | 
an injarious, perhaps raimousg, exposure 
of & previous falsehood or of other mis- 
conduct, cr a forfeiture of a lucrative 
| Situation, ora loss of the good opinion | 
of society, or an indictment und con- 
vietion for an infamous crime; jastsuch | 
motives as the evidence before me shows 
would probably have eperated upon the 
minds of this master and clerk while 
giving their testimony, provided the 
Langtry story is not trae. To these 
considerations it must be added, that. 
the relations of master and clerk, re- 


specting the freight of the ship, were as 
towards one anether naturaily and 
properly those ef great intimacy and. 
mutual sonfidsnce, and as towards the || 
ship and tbe revenue service those of || 
persons ocsupyiug the highess possible | 
vantecs ground of power. Henee, there ! 
i8 MOtsiag, ad I jadge, in the position 
or relationskip of either to balwark 
and sustain their story against the 
crushing pressure of improbability by 
whiah it is eesing overborne. I must 
take it as a fact, for all purposes of 
this case, (bat the story about Langtry | 
and his shipment is false, and that it) 
has been fabricated and pat forward! 
by the master and freight cierk in order! 
to keep the trath from coming to light. 
It distresses me to make suoh a finding, | 
but the proof oa the subject is so mal-| 
| tiple and eogent that I am driven to it,| 
I cannot escape it. And, as a coasge-' 
quence, I am obliged by the evidence to! 
find that the Id.bo, as charged in the! 
libel, brought from Victoria iato the 
United States not only the 6271¢ pounds 
of opiam to Port Townsend, but the 
301114 pounds to Alaska. | 
I next proseed to consider whether | 
the two lots of opium in controversy 
were voluntarily transported by the | 
master, with intent on his part to de-| 
fraud the United States. For this is- 
quiry both lots, if seems to me, must 
stand together, for the evidense regard- 
ing 6ach is inextricably part of ths res 
geste ag regards the other. Both 8eiZ~ 
ares, and particularly the circumstance 
attending that at Port Townsend, sho 
the ship reeking with fraud. ‘The hu 
man mind refases to believe that smug 
gling on such a gigantic scale ean have 
been a matter new born. One is irre- 
sistibly drifted to the conviction tha 
the business had been long growing td 
that which was discovered. Not ¢ 
know what was going on in such mag- 
nitude and value, within his vessel,| 
| would argue small mastery of his crew 
| and occurrences on board, on the part) 
of the master. Yet hia whole attitude,| 
bearing and demeaner, as exhibited on| 
the witness stand, and all his utterances! 
and all that appears of him in the ease, 
prove him to be of a masterful spirit, 
and compel admiration of the mar as 
one constituted and used to ‘‘ sovereign 
sway and masterdom.” Assuming that 
he Enew be was landing opium at Kaasan 
Bay, such a landing of it, at night, in 
the very presernce of the Collector of 
Customs himself, should be construed 
as the bold, aud, I may say, intrepid, 
act of @ man accustomed to force cir- 
oumstances to serve him, and aware 
that often 3 


intelligence and quickwittedn 
“we assume the story about the 


hs eee 
‘ : iT oe : oe / 
i > se 


apt ‘the Court. e 
a Batt port the facts at the 
ouse at Fort Tongas. Why 
Nor did he to the Collector 


o the Collector there? I think 
can be given to these questions 


3 part to detect smugglizg, or 
Joyal os-operation of his with the 
Government for its prevention. ‘ 
- To prevent frauds on the revenue, by 
vessels engaged in trade with foreign 
countries contiguous to the United 
States, Congress has provided that the 
master shall report upon her mansifest 
al] stores purchased or procured in for- 
eign ports, as well as all dutiable mer- 
chandise received at Sach ports. I as- 
gume, therefore, that if any barrels 
received at Victoria had contained 
ship’s stores, the master would have 
been apprised of the fact and have 
‘complied with the statute. The barrels 


taken aboard on the 8th of December 


‘do none of them appear on the mani- 
fest, as ship’s steres er otherwise. Krom) 
this failare to report, I am warranted in 
concluding that no barrels containing 
ship’s stores were brought aboard on 
{the evening of the 8th of December, |. 
and that tho barrels whioh were brought 
aboard contained dutiable merchandise 
and were olandestinely received and 
were somewhere landed within the ter- 
ritory ef the United States. There is 
not anywhere in the evidence any olne 
‘to nor hist of any merchandise being 
landed in the United States from the} 
'Tdaho on her December voyage, which | 
‘there would be any reason, so far as 


t with any disposition on ce 


° 


| destinely except the 14 barrels landed at 


|rela received on board at Victoria on 


appears, for receiving on board alan- 


| 


Kaasan and the opium seized at Port | 


Townsond. I conclade, therefore, that 
the 14 barrels and the quantity seized 
at Port Townsend are partly or wholly 
inciuded in the two drayloads of bar- 


the evening of the 8th of December. 
Lhis must be taken as a fact in the case, 
to combine with all other ‘facts per- 
tinent to the guilt or innocence of the 
master, 

The barrels testified to have been, 
taken aboard at Juneau and landed at 
Kaasan should appear en the manifest | 
delivered to the Collector on the arrival 
of the Idaho at Port Townsend. They 
do not appear. The manifest was un- 
der oath, and was sworn by the master) 
to be correct. This oath does not con- 
sist with his testimony as to the sbip-| 
ment of skins, And itis no answer to’ 
this point to say that the marifest did) 
not need to be delivered at Port Town- 
send. As matter of fact it was delivered, 
and was sworn to, and on the theory that, 
it should contain such things and was 
required by law. | 
' On the next trip after the Idaho was 
detained and searched at Port Town- 
send, and on a day subsequent to the, 
seizure of the 30114¢ pounds of opium, | 
the vessel touched at Kaasan going 
north, and the two employes in charge | 
of the fishery there then visited the) 

master, in his stateroom on the vessel, | 

at his request, for the purpose of an) 
interview. ‘The interview was had. The 
circumstances were suspicious of collu- 
sion batween him and them. He knows 
what passed at that interview. Why) 
does be not tell us, and why are they) 

not called 7? 

One of the most remarkable features 
ef this case is the absenteeism of per- 
sons whe bave besn under the control of 
the master, and some of them of the’ 
owners, of the steamship, and whose 


testimony, if the master be innocent, » 


would presumably tend to his exoulpa-| 
tion and the relief of the vessel. There) 
ig a whatever, from any. 


witness who has or claims to hava ac- | 

tual personal knowledge of the faots, | 
that las been produced by the respond- | 
ents, as to the contents, or disposition 
of the contents, of the barrels received 
ry the shipon the 8th day of Decem- 
er. Witnesses for the defense are re- 
uced toaminimum. Master, freight 
- Qlerk and Inspector Afioat make up the 
‘roll. All that ia to be said for the mas- 
ter and owners of what occurred at Ju- 
bat 


; 8 at Kaasan Bay, at Victoria, at | 


ownsend, or anywhere else, on 
ore, in connection with fie 

atroversy, is said by t 

are the { ale t¢ 


the very indi 
cessarily and anear 


80 
Van Valkenberg 
ify whether any, and if an: 


f the Idaho consisted of abo 
forty-six persons all told, including rag j 
od and third officers,and pilot, first, | 
ond and third engineers, chief stew. 
ara Carpenter, purser and freight clerk. | _ 
i is the Steward? Where are the| 
x ope the engineers, the second officer, | 
: y eae oe the parser? Where 
penter i i 
Btates, ¢ifow. 242.) 08 vs. United 
in view of the undeniable fact that | 
nis vessel has been used for aati 
ing ead oar in one lot of | 
6 and in another of 
eave of $36,000 and upwards, on a Be 
‘&t€ Voyage, why is no effort put forth by 


either master or owners to bring ta jus : 
tive any guilty parties? It is in the oF 
oth of their publio duty as good eiti- 
4908 aud their private interest. For it 
18 Neb reasonable te suppose that con- 
jtraband goods of great value and con- 
Sidsrable bulk ean with any sound ex- 
| Peotation of safety ba shipped on a vea 
sel unless there is some one aboard fay-| 
erably disposed and of adc qaate author. 
ity and power to whem they may be ez- 
trusted, or whose favorable disposition 
¢an be relied upon for such protection 
88 they may need. In every instance of 
illegal importation of sach goods, until! 
another person is ascertained to be the 
real culprit, suspicion and probability 
| of enilt gather and lower about the 
master—suspicion that grows and prob- 
ability that multiplies with every in- 
Crease In valae and every repetition of 
the occurrence. Implisation of the 
master is, ander our laws, sause of f»r- 
| feiture of the vessel. Every such in- 
| Stance of illicit transportation, then, is 
aD | assault at once both upon the mas- 
ter’s reputation and the proprietary in- 
terests of the owners. Why, in the two 
instances before the court, are not these 
} assaults resented? How ia it, if the 
} Master be not guilty, that esvernment 
and owners and master are net engaged |. 
i 2 Common purenit of somebody who 
is guilty? No Batisfactory answer ac- 
quitting the master is farnished to| 
these questions by the evidence, nor 
am I able to surmise how aby 
can be given. The carpenter, in whose 
posse*sion on board, seme of the 62714 
pounds were found, was accused, 
brought before the United States Com: 
missioner at Port Townsend, and held 
to bail. Did the master appear as pri- 
vate prosecutor? No; he went bail for]. 
the accused. Then the carpenter 
|| quickly disappeared, the bail was for. 
| feited, and where the fugitive now is 
nobody seems to know. The master 
elaims and testifies that he did not go 
bail for the carpenter until the latter 
first secured him by a deposit of the 
amount. But this rests on the unsup- 
ae testimony ee the master. In 
© eases, even of smugeli 8u6, 
matter asthat of a master rasta bail 
| for one of his crew, who afterwards ab- 
| soonds, leaving him to pay the forfeit- 
| ore, might not much signify, but in the 
peut af a the circumstances of this 
4 asto my mi i 
import. y ae & mosé telling 
_ Respondents claim, that, on the occa- 
ind ww Saat Shas and search of the 
ort Townsend 4 
conduct was not th Seite Wee 


or fixing | 
sd, he cer- 


ted State 
_ As to 
concede 


in evidence a paper, 
amounts to a 


the master, so he testifies, from Major 
| Morris, while the latter was Collector of} — 
-|the District of 

follows: 


To William Governeur Morris, care 
Goodall, Perkins & Co,., San Francisco: 
Steamers of Goodall, Perkins & Oo., 
leaving Nanaimo, B. O., ean touch at} 
any way ports in Alaska south of Wran- 
gel and discharge passengers and ear- 
goes before entry. to Wrangel if in- 
Spector be on board. 


touch the case before the court. | In 
terms, it relates to upward bound 
freight only. 
authorize the unloading of freight at 
Juneau. It cannot possibly be oon- 
strued to cover contraband goods, known 
to be such, nor to allow the master to 
Jand any merchandise with intent on 
his pert to defraud the United States. 
‘It contains no reference to nocturnal 


een customary, during the past two or 
three years, for the steamships of the 
transportation company to which the}« 

Sdaho belongs, to discharge freight at} — 
way ports and places in Alaska, an In- 
spector being aboard, and that this 
usaze has had the acquiescence and 


| fully proved, it could have no greater 
| efficacy than a license or permit rega- 
| larly issued. It conld not be held to 


" 
‘ 


statutory permit, d 


Alaska. [& reads as} 


“Wasuinaton, D. O., April 28, 1883. | 


H. F. Frenon, Acting Seoretary.” — 
This paper, however, does not seem to 


It certainly does not 


dings, and manifestly was not in- 
Gded to authoriz3any such, A permit 
f authorize ualading by night should |; 
sow on its face that it authorizes such 
nnijading. 
There is, also, evidence on the part of 
fe respondents to prove that is has 


sanction of the customs authorities. 
This evidenca, it is sontended, estab- 
lisnes the fact of such acguiessense and 
sanction, and is a bar to any claim by 


\the Government that the master bas |{ 
| been guilty of a fraudulent intent in|{ 
|landing goeds without a permit. 


But, 
assuming the usage duly sanctioned is 


justify the landing of contraband goods, 
known to be such, nor the land- 
ing of goods pursuant to a design to de- 
fraad the Government. 

T have now said all, that in my opinion 
needs to be said, in order to decide the |‘ 
|issnes before me, Probable cause for 
prosecution under each of the counts has 
certainly been shown by the Govern- 
ment, and in my opinion so mach more 
than probable cause as makes a sound |: 
prima facie case. The claimants have 
not succeeding in rebutting the ease of}! 
the Government, but on the contrary |! 
have brought to it reinforcement that || 
| raises its provability to a degree so high | 
| as almost or quite to coincide with cer- |, 
tainty. Upon each of the counts, the 
| decree must be for the Government. 
| But I cannot riss from the considera- 
\tion of a case of such magnitude and 
| having such relation to the revenne ser- 
| vice, without inculging in some perti- 
nent political refleetions. 

1. his oase illustrates the foily of 
| trying to raise revenne by a measure |! 
| that enormously arouses human capidity 
in opposition. With the tariff on opinm 
at $10 per pousd, and prices standing 
in Victoria at $8 and over here at $12, 
it is obvious that absolutely no 
opium voluntarily peys duty, and 
that what daty is paid must be over- 1. 
balanced by the customs and judicial}! 
expenses of collecting it. If the dsty |: 
were lowered to $2 per pound, or an ad}: 
valorem Gaty of only 15 or 20 per cent. 
‘imposed, there would be at once an end 
of this branch of smuggling, and the 
amount of opium in ussia the country 
would not be materially increased. A 
revenue measure that yields little and 
costs much is unwise, but one that is} 
self-destructive is mere folly. hy 
2. The evident end thorough de- 


a Oe 


‘Spe ie ole ni 
“measure so devised that ) 
ways violated and yet never be suffered 
to sink out of sigkt te sleep and to for-} 
pec tniness: 
‘was intended to yield a revenne anda | 
‘be prohibitory of the drug save 
‘medical uses. 
ates a9 no restriction at all. O 


‘this country very vauch 28 intexiee 


I suppose the high tariff on ° 
ev 
for) 
Bat practically it oper- | 

piam is}. 
related to the Chinese popniation of} 


liquor is to the white poptiation, 
the high duty is therefore analogous | 
high license, ron up so high as te 
threaten to become prohibitory. 
the sitaation shows how, as long as t 
habits and cravings of the people 
main onchanged, such a measure mush} — 
efeat itself, unless it is baeked up b | 
Z| 


aed 


public feeling and opinion so stro 
and general, and loaded with penaltice 


piled on so thiok and heavy, the 


between the cost of evasion ane 
| disgrace of exposare, there ig n ee 
nothing left in evasion to tempt 
a decree be yy 


fa'len human nature. 

Let findings and ; 
paired to conform to this opinion: . 
wan ag a e 
Lieutenant (Schwatka, commander of tke New 
York Times Alaskan expedition, writes to that paper | 
from Sitka that he and his party have succeeded in 
aecending Mt. St. Elias to the highest point ever 
reached by white men, seven thousard two hundred 
feet above the line of perpetual enow. They have 
also explored a large region of country hitherto littls | 
known, and have discovered and named oxe large 
river, three glaciers, one lake, and a range of lofty 
hills, Theriver was named after Gecrge Jones, 
Esq., a citizen of New York city and proprietor of 
the Times, At one polnt near the sea the rive® was 
found to be between five and six miles in width. The 
largest glacier discovered was named afier Agassiz. 
for nearly fifty miles along the base of the 
dis supposed to be from fifteen to | 
The expedition is reported as 
successful beyond expectation, its geographical, eth- 
| nological, and scientific observations in ger eral, being 
of the highest value in securing accurate knowledge 
of the situation and resources of the country. 


Th extends 
St. Elias Alps, an 
twenty miles acrosr. 


f «.. _~gpRov. GzO.F. WRIGHT, D.D. ‘a 
In avisit/to Alaska, this summer I had an jex- 
perience which greatly strengthened my views’ on 

this subject. I came in contact-with the Presbyteri. 

an missionaries there, and saw with delight the As 
high standard of Christianity which they inculeated, 
A hundred miles away from anybody, in & desolate | 
part of the world, I was put in the safe keeping of 
two Indians who had felt the influence ofthese — 
teachings; and when I came to. see how they had 
absorbed the Christian spirit and the faithfulness and 
the very strictness of these missionaries, I thanked 
God for their strictness. ; 

Now I wantto give you the creed of one of these 

Indian guides to whom I have referred. Hehad 
had the advantage of being under the Rey. Mr. 
Corlies, one of the most faithful and successful of 
these missionaries, who had worked two or three ~ 
years among his tribe. This was his creed: “God — 
is the Boss of us fellers, and of every man all. — He } 
loves us, and loves every man all, In my heart I 
loye God, I is my brother, my aister— emery man 
‘alk I wish e ry feller loved Jesus, Then they i 
good. - No bads..No fight.” That ds.a, specimen of © 
the firmit of such teachin ; : 
ee 


eloquent divine, of 
who recently visited 
| to a large audience in 
| at Tacoma on Sunday last 
| born in 1831 in Northampt 
He was educated at Wes! 
versity, in Middletown, 
first charge was in Wore 
in 1855-6, remaining t « 
He was afterwards — 
Tegan dan 


ae 


a play quite as well 


_| The children are not very 


y met 
h ins Drui 
ifessor George W. Davidson 
Pbac Ml ) 

| well. The subject of the® paper, whi 
| in the form of a diary. was a trip da ther eos 
| river in Alaska as far as Lake Car-loogahlooktak. 


} cruise of the Corwin in 188485, under Captain 
. Healy. The mouth of the river ao veaeied: 
pn July 3, 1885, and two days later Deviatior 
i 


eak loomed up in view. The difficutties of nin 
n days up-stream travel were fully recounte 


urney were enumerated. The native Indians’ 


-| mending the skin boats and boots of the travel-- 
Jers. These Indians feed on game and vounder 
i re slips, and are an active race. Bear, porcu- 


| pine and deer are plentiful along the banks of the 
| river, and spruce, fir, birch, willow, balm of Gil- 
ad and pine trees give tothe scenery in places 
'} the appearance of a New England more 

I an Alaskan landscapes ; & 


“*To will is. ours, but not to execute, 
We map our future like an unknown coast, 
And say, Hereisa harbor—there rock; 
The one we will attain—the other shun! 
And we do neither. | Some chaace gale springs up 
And bears us far o’ersome unfathomed sea, 
Ouregorts a'lare vain; at length we yield 
_ To Winds and wayes that laugh at man’s control! 
Si Upon each beckoning scheme 
No sooner do we fix our hope, then still 


Time bears us on; leaving each still undone, 
Adjourned forever!” 


ALASKA OHILDREN, 
Aunt Grace had just come home 
a a long Te trip. She had 
nup in k i 
any aska with a party of 
She saw so many queer sights 
She had a great Heal #3 tell ie 
ae dg a never tired of 
g about the i i 
and thet i aige Indian children 
t is not a pretty brick school- 
house, like yours,” ah Aunt Grace. | 
It is a large building, built of wood. 
It is called the Mission. Some of 
the boys and girls who go to school | 
there are quite smart, and some are 
quite old. They all have odd In-| 
dian names. They are so long and — 
so hard to pronounce that nobody tries 
to speak them. When a bay or girl | 
{comes in to the school they give 
be an English name. | 
‘Do they like to ir 
changed?”’ akc Gorn ae tam 
“Yes,” replied Aunt Grace. “They | 
think it very nice. Often they will 
beg to have their names the same as 
those of the teachers they are fond | 


f-—i\Lanw 


visiting there,” 
“What do they do when 
not in school?” asked Bess. 
“The boys fish, and the 
sometimes. The girls have been 
learning to sew, and they spend some 
of their time making new clothes. | 
The small boys and girls love to 
; as do m it- 
tle nieces and nephews. ieee | 
making mud-pies down near the 
Paes They often .play a game 
ike oO 6h ” iT) 
wants a Berner? ree 


“Do the i | 
oe ot have any playthings?” 

“Not many,” said her aunt. “They 
have some; but they are such com- 
mon, rude ones that you would think 
they were as bad as none.” 

“Some of the children wear silver 
bracelets, and others have brass ones. 
pretty, but 


they are good-natured,”— } } 
Ongae -’—Our Little Fa 


they are 


| be expedition was made in connection with the \ 


rocks, trees and animals eneountered on the | 


|Teceived the visitors in a very friendly man A 
jand showed their gratitude tor jitule sites: 


than of 


9 


of, or of some persons who have been | 


girls too, | . 


Company, on UOook 

tion on the 30th of August, 
of 29,000 cases and 500 barrels, which 
|were shipped te San Francisce 
| per bark Corea and schooner Neptune, 
The tug Novelty employed by that firm 
is laid up here for the winter. At Kar-— 
juk, on this island, work ceased on the 
| 12th of September, the output being 46,- 
000 oases and 2000 barrels. Of these the 
barkentine Quickstep took 16,000 cases, 
the steamer St. Paul 19,500 and the re- 
mainder were shipped on the steamer 
Karluk. The whole catch of this can- 
‘lnery was contracted for in advanee — 
for something over ,000. The 
fish cargo of the St. Paul alone is 
worth nearly $100,000 besides fui. 
from this district worth twice that sum. 
From Nushegak, on Bristol Bay, we 
hear that the two canneries operating | 
there have put ap 34,000 cases, and & 
third cannery has been organized to 
| _ begin operations next year. This makes 


for three points of Western Alaska 109,-— 
000 eases of salmon of four dozen cans 
 each—a.pretty geod showing. 

ir eR SPATE" TT SARIGSIT. 


R shee 5 
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ALASKA. 

A correspondent writing from Junean, 
Alaska, to the Oour d’Alene fecord, 
says: We spent the summer prospect- 
ing on the upper Yukon and Stewart 
| rivers, and althcugh we have been the 
-jwhole length of the former and 150} 
j miles of the latter, we have seen noth-| 
ing to justify any ene going there in} 
|search of gold. That there is gold in} 
‘| the interior of Alaska there is no doubt, 
‘| but the seasons are so short and the 
country so hard to get into that one 
| must have very rich diggings to justify 
them in going there. The discoyeries 
|so far have been on the Yukon river, 
| the mouth of the Salmon river, and on 
| the Stewart river, the latter being the 
ricker find. Five men who bave spent 
three yearson the Stewart have made 
between $4000 and $5000 each, and they 
made it all last year. Three of them 
have left the country; the others are 
atill prospecting. The gold is similar. - 
to that found on Snake river, very fine 
and hard to save. No discoveries have! 
been made excepting bar diggings, and 
the bars only pay at the head. The 
‘working season wil not exeeed ten 
‘weeks on account of the frost and high 
‘water, so it is easily seen that one must 
Btrike it rich to stay there, 
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HARTFORD : 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 17, 1886. 


For the Christian Secretary. 


AN ALASKAN MISSION. 

1 The western, atmosphere. has . been 
filled with rumors and suggestions for 
a mission in Alaska, for nearly ten years. 
It proved a reality September 3, 1886,” 
when at 10.15 a.m, Rev. W.E. Roscoe and 


wife of Eureka, Cal., and Rey. J. A. | 
wife of Seattle, sailed for| > 
= to aerrermran aid : | 19a 


my. 


Wirth and 


i 
“t 


Kadiak as government teachers and as: 
missionaries to lay a foundation in that) 
island district for the Baptist denomina- 
tion. a 
In 1878 Puget Sound Association | 
planned a boat for the Alaskan waters, | 
In 1881, Rev. J. P. Ludlow launche 
the Evangel with the intent of running | 
her as a mail steamer to Sitka and open- | 
ing a mission, The vessel was condem- } 
ned as unseaworthy though many believe 
it to have been the work of an unscrupu- 
lous opposition. 

Tn 1883 several hundred dollars were 
offered at our Association conditioned 
upon a mission at Alaska. But there 
was then but one missionary at work for 
the Home Mission in all Western Wash- 
ington and British Columbia contain- 
ing 75,000 people. 

Tn 1884, the Convention of the North 
Pacific Coast reported Puget Sound 
Association as occupying ‘one fourth 
the area of the United States with 183,- 
000 people, of whom 70,000 are Indians 
and 10,000 Chinese,” and an urgent call 
was made for more laborers. 

Tn 1885, Puget Sound Association 
passed the following resolutions: ‘‘That 
our Executive Committee be requested 
to use their best efforts to secure an 
Alaskan mission, now offered at a small 
expense, through the aid of the Govern- 
ment and proposed by the Home Mis- | — 
sion Society.” % 

That understanding Rev. J. A. Wirth 
of Seattle, to be considering the matter | 
of taking charge of such a school, if de- 
tails can be satisfactorily arranged, we | 
express our highest appreciation of the 
Christian character, ministerial and | 
educational fitness of Rev. J. A. Wirth | 
for such a work and express our belief 
that should the mission be committed to 
his charge, the society will find in him | 
a man of sterling worth and frugal hab- 
its, in whom they can repose confidence 
for the careful and faithful management 
of the mission under their direction. 

The Superintendent of Missions made 
the nomination afd forwarded the reso- 
lutions to New York which induced a 
correspondence between Dr, Morehouse 
and Mr. Wirth, but the season was too 


far spent fora missionary to be located 
that year. 


In the early part of 1886 Rey. G. 5S. 
Abbott of Oakland was asked to recom- 
mend a man for Alaska and forwarded 
the name of Mr. W. E. Roscoe of Eure- 
ka, Cal., who had some time been plan- 
ning to go an independent missionary | 
to Japan, He was appointed and arriy- 
ed at Seattle Aug 16, 1886, in obedience | 
to orders of Dr, Jackson, Government 
Agent for Education in Alaska, While 
they waited the schooner chartered for 
for their passage Mr. Roscoe dwelt with 
the pastor of the First Baptist church | 
and interest in Alaska sensibly increas- 
ed. Saturday August 28. Dr. Jackson 
asked for a teacher to fill a vacancy in 
the Methodist district. No Methodist 
came, and Rev..J. A, Wirth was accepted 
with the understanding that he would 
be pnt on regular appointment next | 
year. Sunday a Methodist presented 
himself and Wirth abdicated in his favor. 
Sunday evening Dr. Jackson, whose 
mother was, I hear, a sister of Smith || 
Sheldon of New York city, spoke of I 


expressed his regret at the disappoint- 
ment of Rev. Mr. Wirth, who had al- 
ready begun packing for his journey, 
and offered to provide $500 toward his 
salary if the balance could be provided 
by the Baptists of Seattle or the Home 
Mission. Before he had closed Rey. J. 
P. Ludlow offered one hundred dollars, 
Rey. Mr. Roscoe fifty dollars and four 
hundred dollars were raised at once, 
Two hundred and fifty more were raised 
in three days and about five hundred 
were paid in cash before Mr. Wirth’s 
leaving,,as there will be no direct con- 
nection for six months, This money 
was raised out of respect for Mr. Wirth 
who, for nine years held this church, 
sometimes preaching for the collections 
merely; and always standing by in time 
of depression, Seattle Baptists are in 
earnest concerning mission work though 
sometimes considered a little peculiar 
in their methods, Mr. Wirth, though 
an old man, is in the full strength of 
manhosd,.. apd. jhis..age ,and . Roscoe’s 
youth will each prove valuable aids to 
the other. 

Of his work in a letter on board ship_ 
at Port Townshend he says: ‘ I think 
that both we and the Home Mission 
Board will in the end find that no action 
on the part of the latter could have so 
well advertised Alaska, and its need of 
the gospel on the one hand, and the 
Baptists of Seattle and their grit and 
missionary spirit on the other.” ‘It 
does now look as if we had started on a 
work that will infinit-ly multiply the 
missionary spirit and force on this 
Northwestern coast.” ‘God moves in a 
mysterious way, and this is surely God’s 
call and God’s work.” “I think this 
wonderful rising of the missionary spirit 
among us will tellthe Home Mission 
Society more about the importance of 
our great field from the Columbia river 
to Behrings straits than half a dozen 
visits by their officers,” 

The schooner Leo, chartered for the 
purpose by Government to convey the 


teachers to their various localities will — 


sail directly west 1,700 miles to Atka, 
one of the Aleutian Isles, thence east to 
Unalaska, the commercial headquar- 
ters of the Alaska Commercial Company, 
thence to Unga where Mr. J. H, Cun 
and wife will be landed, thence to Ka- 
diak, 635 miles west of Sikta, the an- 
cient capital of Russian America, the 
oldest town in the Territory, settled in 
1784, where W. E. Roscoe Rey. J. A. 
| Wirth and their families will be landed, 
| the latter probably to settle on Afognak 
Island a few miles north., thence to 
Klarvak about 100 miles south of Sitka, 
where Mr. J. W. Curry and wife of 
Texas, will be located, thence the Leo 
returns to Seattle, her southern start- 
ing point. Miss Kate Foote of the New 
York Independent and Mrs, Fletcher of 
the Peabody Museum of Natural History 
will accompany the party and write up 
the-trip. 

Our Eastern friends sometimes feel 
that this Northwest is notional, but this 
act will assure them we are in dead 
earnest. If our Association is sometimes 


Alaska in the First Baptist chnrch and — 


| and prayers. 


- | 
f 


credited with peculiar ideas, it cannot 
be robbed of its missionary spirit which 


has ever burned brightly when proper- 


ly guided, There may be western 
idiosyncrasies but, brethren, the fires of 
| Baptist independence are deeply set aud 


| well lighted, and though they may not 


always seem in full harmony with éas- 

tern sentiment the root of the matter is 

here and will bring forth fruit with 
judicious treatment. 

Dr. Morehouse writes to Mr. Wirth, 
of his great joy in his appointment and 
expresses his wish that he might in some 
way be connected with the Home Mis- 
sion Society tu secure their sympathies 

Brethren, the mission to 
Alaska is or should be a national effort to 
civilize 33,000 people far removed from 
savages yet sadly neglected by the Uni- 
ted States for seventeen years since the 
purchase of their land by our civilized 
government, 

It is proposed to give them Christian 
teachers that the moral and intellectual 
may be developed at the same time. We 
feel that the providence by which Mr. 
Roscoe was first accepted, then ordered 
here, and Dr. Jackson, the son of an 
earnest Baptist mother, himself a Pres- 
byterian was led to give such a mission 
talk at our church as swept away every 
old division and led all to the altar of 
self-sacrifice is all of God, and we ask 
you to allow Seattle Baptists the credit 
of sending their former pastor as an in- 
dependent missionary this year with $700 
of the their own money and prepare for 
greater advance in the Home Mission 
work of next year, probably unifying all 

-efforts in a strong business mission in the 
Kadian Archipelago, Others are ready 
to go from this section and if the Home 
Mission Board can confer with those on 


the northwest coast, it will find the mis- 
siovary fires burning brightly beneath 
the surface. 4 
God grant that the reproach of a half- 
civilized people, improved by despotic 
| Russians but neglected by the free gov- 
ernment of the United States, may soon 
be taken away by a complete school sys- 
tem that shall mould also the incoming 
traders and make Alaska the northwest 
beacon of religious truth. 
D. J. Prerce, Pastor 1st Bap. Ch., 
Seattle, Washington Ter., Sept 6. 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 30, 1886, 
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‘Archbishop Seghers’ Lecture. 
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{ The Theatre Comique was packed to | 


the doors last evening on the oceasion of 


His Grace Archbishop Seghers’ lecture en- 


titled ‘Leaves from a Missionary’s Diary.” 

Previous to the lecture some of the young- 
| er members of the Cathedral congregation 
gave a short entertainment, which includ- 
eda piano duet, ‘‘The Sunbeam,” by 
Misses M. J. Campbell and Grace McNiffe, 
and a side-splitting farce entitled “Thirty 
Minutes for Refreshments.’ The musical 
portion of the entertainment elicited much 
favorable comment, while the farce put 


the large audience in the best of good hu- / 


“mor. While all the parts were well takea 
William MeNiffe, the colored servant, sus- 


pin fact he would put many professionals 


jariees the negro character most creditably; 


i 


] 
| 
| 
| 


| cipation of old Ireland. She h 


} with long-continued applause. He thanked’ 


| ‘so recent had been the Indian sovereignty 


| -would"be invidious to-fasener } 
ze. Mayor Fell, who with Fath: 
evel, Jorcksau, Mandart and 


not always be such. 
his grace was the coloniza 
country due—the world ow 
thanks. He believed one 
changes of the future would be 


wishes, and he trusted that mis 
Ireland was now at an end. Archbishop 
Seghers on being introduced was received 


the mayor for his kind words in behalf of 
Erin with which the whole world is in” 
sympathy. ‘‘A few years ago this was” 
an exclusively Indian country,” he said, | 


that many in the audience doubtless had 
seen them darting their light canoes over 


| the placid surface of some inland lake. 


While pagan Indians die out, those who 
have embraced the faith increase, This 


is seen as well in America as in our own 
country. Those wanderers, the gypsies 
of England, the Bohemians of France, 
the East Indian strollers, have almost 
passed away, and of their history we 
know little. To keep fresh some memory 
of the Indian tribes was the object 
of this lecture. He had recently visited 
that terra incognita, the west coast of 


| the seashore with their heads severed from 


Continued ou Page 7H. 


Voneonver Island. North of the Fucca’ 
Straits there is an Indian tribe, some 4,- 
000 in number, divided into twenty-two 
villages, the inhabitants of which all speak 
the same language. In 1869 the ‘John 
Bright” was wrecked on the west coast of 
the island. It was said the crew was kill- 


ed by Indians, and two of them were 6xe- . 
| cuted for the crime, It has since been 
| discovered that no murder was committed 


on that occasion; that the men were not 
guilty. The men were certainly found on } 


their bodies, but this fact, it has been | 
found, was due to the action of the water 
in that locality. In 1874 he visited all 
the Indians on the west side, and was well | 
received every where. 


ing the Indians. There were only a few 
| white people there, and in a letter 


sone | 
quently written Father Brabant (who aad 


a beautiful white Newfoundland dog) | 
said that “he and his dog were the only. 
white people in the country.’, He referred 
|to the disease that spread among the In— 
'dians in October, 1875, which resulted in. 
an attempt to take the priest’s life; 


‘showed a paper covered with blood, st 


‘attempt made on his life by the chief, 
who ran away, the subsequent kindness of 
‘the Indians, and his devoting his al] in the 
country to the diocese. — 
Brebant in. a man-of-war, his return to 
Victoria with the priest, who subsequi 
recovered and returned to his charge 
he still is, were related at length. 4 
dian Janguages were then touched on 
different in all respects fram the othe 

so much alike, in fact, as the English and 
French,. or the English and Spanish. 
An illustvation was given of the manner in 
which the various tribes made the sign of 


rule in 


He, and the priest } 
who accompanied him, baptized 900 chil} 
dren and converted many adults, In the | 

| some year he, with Father Brabant, visit- | 

\ed the west coast in a canoe, and the | 

priest then began the work of christianiz- | 


him by Father Brabant, which detailed the. 


His visit te Father 
urn to - 


> on 
' 


teat f 
presbyteriay Hbserver, 


ISSUED HVERY THURSDAY. 
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SIMMONS & McKINNEY, 


EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 


LTIMORHKB, JANUARY 6,1 


FROM WASHINGTON CITY, 


BY OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. 


The Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., United 
States Commissioner of Education for 
Alaska, is here looking after the educational 
interests of that territory. Dr. Jackson yis- | 
ited the schools of Southeastern Alaska, and ) 


‘also those of the Aleutian Islands as far 
west as Unalaska, and established several 


new schools, one on the island ef Kadiak. | 
He reports the schools «nd missions as do- 
/ing well. He was unable to visit the schools 


in Upper Alaska, in the vieinity of the Yu- 
kon, as they are more than 2,000 miles dis- 
tant from Sitka, and have only r gular com- || 
munication with the outside world once a}, 
year (in the spring). He, however, heard 
very favorable reports from the Moravians 
at their mission, their experience in Labra- 
dor and Greenland peculiarly fitting them 
to labor in Arctic Alaska. | 


Sou Werhrnc 
Harulow Vou 
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Indians of British America Petition- 
ing for a Home in Alaska. 
The Mew York Herald says: 


“Stopping at the Glenham Hotel, in this 
city, is a man who appears to have led a 
most remarkable life. 

His name is Willian: Duncan, and he was | 
born in Yorkshire, England, in 1832. 
The following is an account of his work, 
in brief, as told to a Herald reporter yester- 
day : | 
Thirty years ago, Mr. Duncan says, he 
started for Columbia as a missionary, sent | 
by the Church Missionary Society of Lon- | 
don, and commenced work among the | 
Tsimshean Indians. who are located on the | 
Pacific coast, about thirty miles south of 

Alaska. 

At that time the Indians referred to were 
uncivilized cannibals ; at this date, thanks to 
the efforts of Mr. Duncan, it appears about 
one thousand Tsimsheans are living quietly 
in a model Indian town, called Metlakahtla, 
about twenty miles south of, the frontier of 
Alaska. 


A PEACEFUL. COMMUNITY. | 


Metlakahtla has grown and prospered: |, 
The village now consists of about one hun- 
dred and twenty good houses, with little 
gardens; owns a large church, the largest in 
British Columbia, and a village hall. The 


Indians are successfully managing a saw- | 
mill, cannery and brickyard, and run a little 
steamer. Blacksmith work, sash and Car- | 
penter shops, and furniture making are Car- 
ried on. These industries, with fur hunt- 
ing, canoe making and fishing, keep the 
Indians nearly always busy. 
TROUBLE IN THE WIND. 


But a change was destined to come over 
is pleasant state of affairs. 
«\t will be remembered that in 1876 Lord 
fferin, the Governor-General of Canada, 
%ited the prosperous community of Met- 


| 


| 
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lakahtla and spoke in terms of astonish- 
ment and praise of the remarkable degree 
of civilization attained by the Tsimshean 
Indians. 

Naturally the fame of the little commu- 
nity spread far and wide, with the result 
that it reached the ears of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society of London, and _ according 
to Mr. Duncan, Bishop Ridley was 
sent from England to take charge of the 
model Indians. 

Here a glance backward is necessary. 

When Mr. Duncan first undertook his 
missionary work he found that his chief 
enemies among the Indians were the medi- 
cine men and chiefs, and in this connection 
he said that in continuing his work he 
found it necessary to adopt the most simple 
form of worship, no gowns, robes or sur- 
plices, no show of any description. Conse- 
quently, when Bishop Ridley reached Met- 
lakahtla, about four years ago, and attempt- 
ed to introduce the regular service of the 
Church of England, the Indians protested, 


fancying that the Bishop wished to teach || 


them a new religion. 
CALLING FOR GUNBOATS. 
Slight disturbances followed, the most 


serious act of protest, says Mr. Duncan, | 
being the removal of the village store room | 
from the precincts of the grounds (two acres || 
held in trust for the Church Mission Society,) | 


occupied by the Bishop. 
Bishop Ridley then became alarmed, read 


the “riot act” and sent to Victoria fora | 


gunboat. But as there was no British war 
vessel stationed there at that time, and 
alarming rumors of rebeliion being circu- 
lated, the United States revenue cutter 


Oliver Wolcott was dispatched to Metlakah- | 


tla with two magistrates on board. 
The magistrates were landed, says Mr. 
Duncan, but in ten minutes, and without 


calling a single witness, decided that their | 


services were not needed. 


The consequence was that the Canadian || 


agent returned whence he came and report- 
ed accordingly. Other similar attempts 


have been made, but only with the same re- || 


sult. 


Recently, tired of being, as they consider, 


unjustly interfered with by the Bishop and 


Canadian authorities, the Tsimsheans dele- || 


gated Mr. William Duncan, with full powers, 
to.visit Washington and request permission 
to move, “bag and baggage,” into the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska and commence civilized 
life anew. 

Mr. Duncan has visited Washington, and 
has had a satisfactory interview with the 
President, and within the next few days, ac- 
companied by Mr. Henry Wellcome, who 
has taken a great interest in the case, will 
return to the capital and make a formal 
application for the necessary permission to 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. William Duncan was tendered a re- 
ception at the Clarendon Hotel last night, 
with the intention of giving him an oppor- 


aM to explain his views to the Karagwe 
ub.” 


~~ 


‘the Sitka and Fort Mangell Mission Schools 
were comrades in this work of elevating the 
tribe. : 
At Tongass, Alaska. the Indian village 
faces a pretty bay, set with islands, that 
makes in from D xon’s Entrance, through 
which runs the boundary line between Alas- 
ka and British Columbia. locks and reefs 
jut out and form sheltered works where ca- 
}joes can land and lie in safety. A line of 
large communal houses faces the water. 
The totem poles rise like maSts among the 
dwetlings. The village crowds up to the 
dense forest of evergreens that in Alaska 
everywhere grow down to the water's edge, 
Near the centre of this line of houses live 
Lewis Paul and his wife Tilly, both of them 
former pupils of Mrs. Mcfarland’s Fort }| 
Mangcll Mission School. They are now 
teachers who ten years ago were camp chil- 
dren, Louis bas arranged one of the square |) 
houses, where several families usually live, 
so as to serve as school room and dwelling, || 
With rough boards, brought from a dis- 
tance, he has partitioned off two good-sized 
rooms, beside a kitchen and store room. 
| We entered the outer one used as the|]| 
|| school room; the plain benches were set in 
rows; there were no desks; a few charts 
hung on the wall, and everything showed a | 
lack of resources for comfort. 
In the living room, beyond, the bed was | 

neatly made, the linen white and clean. | 
The chairs and book shelves were home- | 
'made,and the books were well cared for. | 
The table, with a lamp, work basket, and 
writing materials, stood near the cradle, in 

which lay a sturdy year old boy taking his | 
morning nap. His older brother, in trim 
/ garments and a white frill around ris neck, | 
| 'Jeaned on his mother’s knee, looking at the | 
| strange visitors. Mrs. Paul gave her unex- 
pected callers a hearty welcome, using ex- | 
cellent English, and made haste, with ma- 
tronly dignity, to prepare us lunch. While 
| the kettle was heating, at our request she 
| took her seat at the melodeon and sany 
some hymns, accompanied by a young rela- 
| tive, a returned Forest Grove lad, her hus- 
_ band's assistant in the.school. A prettier 
picture of sweet home life than was pre- 
sented by this Indian mother with her two 
sons, singing words of faith and cheer in the 
midst of homely duties, it would be hara to 
find. 


Our lunch was served in the tidy kitchen, 
and the home-made bread and preserved 
berries, fish, potatoes, and tea, were eaten 
with relish and appreciation of the training 
that meal represented. 

The schooi was quite prosperous, having 
an atrendance of over sixty pupils. As we 
walked through the village Mrs. Paul point- 

| ed out boys and girls as belonging “to our 
school.” 


“ The people are trying, indeed they are,” 
she went onto say. “It is hard for the old 
ones to change, but the young people come 

| to us and see how we live, and you would 


| 


{ 


come. They love to sing, and the girls like 
|to learn how to cook. A few years will | 


SoulKWierm Wort ore 
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Letter from Miss Alice C. Fletcher. 
To the Editor of the Southern Workman: 


Among the many interesting experiences 
of my recent joarney across the Continent, 
and tu Western and South-Eastera Alaska, 
none were more pleasing than the meeting 
with the returned Indian students. Young 
mea and women, who had been at Forest 
Grove School, were easily distinguished 


from those of the tribe who had had fewer 
advantages. The neat uniform, and even 
when this was not worn, the tidy dress, 
erect carriage, quick response in English, 
marked the former student. At Sitka, 
Hornah, and Tongass,in Alaska,and among 
the tribes in Washington Territory, living 
in Puget Sound, | found these young peo- 
ple making a steady fight for progress and 
urging civilized ideas among their native 
associates. In Alaska the former pupils of 


be surprised to see how interested they be- | . 


make a great difference.” 
So I thought, as I recalled her childhood 
and looked at her comely face so full of 
kindness, and touched with the shyness 
| characteristic of many Indian women. 
Similar homes of returned pupils were 
visited at various places. I found young 
men, married and single, working on their 
farms or at trades, and in a few instances 
engaged in independent business. At the 
training school at Chemarra, late Forest 
Grove, the young man in charge of the boys, | 
David Brewer, is a former graduate of the 
institution, a Puyallup Indian. His wife, a 
native of Sitka, Alaska, has the care of the 
boys’ dormitory. The influence of this ed- 
ucated Indian coupie, and their orderly, 
tasteful rooms in the boys’ building, is of 
| great advantage to the school, being a con. 
_tinual object lesson, showing the possibility 
of happy, useful lives and homes to those 
who are faithful in their school work. 
At several villages the returned students 
said: ‘ We need to’go back and study and 


— 


| co-Russian Church in Alaska for the 
year 1869, there were then no less than 


'| even in classics. 


| to imagine. 


| have before me a photograph of Mrs. 


learn more. We ar not yer stron ‘eae +h 
: e are not yet strong 

to stand against all the talk and Ways of We 
older people.” That was true. Three, or 
five years at most, are not enough to pre- 
‘Pare these brave-hearted young people for 
the heavy task expected of them. No such 
work, with a similar preparation, would be 
demanded of white boys and girls, and yet 
there are persons who insist upon judgin 

the possibilities of a race by the effect pte 
duced by a few years of ater cnet school- 
ing upon unprepared, untutored youth, who 
are suddenly transported into new condi_ 
|tions, and shortly thrust back into the midst 
of circumstances that are known to tax the 


staying powers of mature members of our 
own favored race. ALICE C. FLETCHER. 
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CHARLES HALLOCK: 
~ 


To the Members of the National Wom- 
| an’s Christian Temperance Union: I 
am glad to learn that your philanthropic 
efforts are to be pushed into distant Alas- 
ka. _Even though it be a far-off coun- 
try, it 1s still a home mission, and all 

your. labor is strictly home missionary 
| work. From the personal knowledge I 
possess of Southeastern Alaska, I° can 
say with true satisfaction that, on ac- 
count of its physical formation, the field 
is not a difficult one to comprehend or 
provide for. Its needs and its neglects 
are obvious at sight. It is the easiest 
place in the world to reform and hold 
subject to sumptuary obligations. With 
charming scenery, a moderate climate, 
where the thermometer never sinks to 
zero and seldom rises to eighty degrees, 
a vegetation almost tropical in its rank- 
ness, with a profusion of wild berries, a 
superabundance of fish and game, and a 
plentitude of timber and mineral-bear- 
ing deposits, what missionary field can be 
more attractive and more promising for 
philanthropic endeavor, especially in the 
great cause of temperance and the eleva- 
tion of women? 


With regard to the interior of Alaska 
the conditions are not unfavorable either, 
though the country is difficult of access, 
and the winter climate rigorous. _ It is 
not, in all respects, the terra incognita 
which writers of romance would have us 
believe. Hundreds of miners are at 
work there upon the Upper Yukon and 
Its great tributaries, while no less than 
forty trading-posts and settlements line 
the lower river for a thousand miles from 
its delta. According to the published re- 
port of the reverend bishop of the Gre- 


12,140 Christians among the people (na- 
tives), living northwest of Sitka on the 
Aleutian ,peninsula and archipelago. 
They had schools and churches, and 
many among them were well educated, 
One of the best phy- 
sicians of the Russian Fur Company 
was an Aleut; one of the best naviga- 
tors, and their best traders and account- 
ants, were Aleuts. 

Sitka is not the land’s end, or the lim- 
it of civilization, as some tourists seem 
Central Alaska has been 
traversed from pillar to post by traders 
and trappers for more than a century. I 
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| tives knew nothing of bodily diseases, | 
| nor of intoxicants, before the soldiers 


‘ 4 


McFarland’s mission school at Wran- 
gell, with her fifty-four pupils, young 
folks and adults, taken ten years ago, 
which is not at all barbaric, but altogeth- 
er suggestive of well-being, comfort and | | 
good order. ‘Things are better now. I 
could tell you of the missions, industrial 
and public schools, which have since 
been. established, especially within the 
past three years; of pupiis in neat gray 
uniforms; of commodious and well-ap- 
pointed buildings; yea, of native-born | | 
teachers, self-taught and instructed to fill 


‘other, The syntax of — 


required on the part of the missi nari 


te Cross, each entir 


discussed fully, and mu 
lation to many pre’ ‘s 
numbers was given to show the great 
order to learn the India 
lecturer then briefly ontli 
ganization of the Indians which is 
the patriarchal system. “The Indians | 
no possession in land, beyond the rig 


important official places. For all this 
let us give thanks and rejoice. Yet I shall 
speak quite to the purpose if I point out 
the obstacles to advancement and perma- 
nent good which at present exist. 


THE CHIEF CF THESE IS WHISKY. 


The degradation of the Alaskan wom- 
en, and the diseases which are rampant 
everywhere, are notorious and deplorable 
facts. Indian (native) girls of tender 
years are bought by white men for con- 
cubinage and prostitution, and the cul- 
tivation and improvement which they re- | 
| ceive at the schools only serves too often 
| to enhance their commercial value! Out- 
rages upoh women are often committed 
openly, and the culprits are never brought 
to justice. | Dance-houses are in full 
blast all night at Juneau and Wrangell, 
| from which all native males are excluded 
after nine o’clock, but the females are 
retained. The introduction of whisky 
by the whites is the primary cause of 
| this corruption. Soldiers taught the na- 
tives to distill for themselves from mo- 
lasses the vile intoxicant known as “hoo- 
chinoo,” until nearly every household 
had a primitive contrivance for making 
it. - It isthe miners and soldiers who 
have persistently debauched the women, 
never noted for excess of virtue. Mis- 
sionary John Brady declares that the na- 


came, and Special United States ‘Treas- 
ury Agent Morris confirms his statement. 


fishing and hunting. They hay 
religion of their own, one of the ¢ 
superstition. One of th f 
that in reference to girls growing i 
manhood and becoming marri: 
‘head is adorned with 
locked up ina place bi 
for four days and nights, 
bed, nor must she quench he 
with a few drops of wat 
al months her diet ig 
is a dreadful thing to look 
crabs or oysters. t 
trials through which she has to pass, and » 
\for each there is areason. The ‘x - 
cine man” becomes a professional throv 
superstition. A dream, an encour 
with an evil spirit and the like, mak 
a doctor, and the casting out of spi 
his peculiar business. The India 
‘yoke and speak to the salmon ai 
sealand this rests on their idea of t 
origin of man. One of the Indian tr. 
tions is that manin the beginni 
baked in an oven; the first came ou 
baked enough, and he was a was a 
man; the second was too much _ b 
and he wasa black man, and the 
| was baked neither too much or too 
and he wasared man. The music” 
Indians was then fully explained, 


thirst, 
¢. For 


| lecturer singing several hyms and song: 


(in the language, which were mu 
joyed by the audience. The music 
lightfully catching, and two songs, 
ten by his grace himself while 
with a tribe some years ago, showed sou 
traces of the operatic. Several songs 
the Yukon Indians were also sung by 
| quest, two being songs — witho 
words, and one a death w 
These were heartily appreciated by | 
audience which was loud in its applauss 
His grace in closing said that heh 
to do his duty during his long miss 


As far back as 1869—more than seven- |! 


Jin a note of warning: “I am_ satisfied 
that little or nothing can be done until 
the Indians are placed under better 1n- 
fluences. ‘The principal teaching they 
| are at present receiving is that debauch- 
ery and drunkeness are indications of ad- 
vanced and superior civilization.” And 
he pleads: ‘Send us honest, faithful 
| Christian workers; not’ place-seekers, 
but those who want to do good work for 
Christ’s sake and kingdom. Send 
and women for both are wanted.” 
At length the good women of the W. 
C. T. U. are ready to respond to the ap- 
peal, and attack the very root of misery. 
The poor natives are suffering the terrl- 
ble penalties for those evils into which 


intruded into their primitive paradise, to 
| say nothing of the barbaric inheritance 
| which they received from their ancestors 
in the twin practices of witchcraft and 
| slavery, both now in vogue, with their at- 
| tendant and nameless cruelties, which can 
only be repressed by legalized force. 
Though’ slaves to intoxicants, as very 
.| many of the natives are, they realize their 
| degradation and their helplessness, and 
| are anxious to extirpate the infliction and 


teen years ago—Surgeon Bailey, of the || 
United States Army, declared officially | 


men }} 


they were betrayed by the serpent who | 


career, and speaking humbly 
had done go. ae 

A piano solo, ‘‘Bonnie W 
Flowers,” by Miss Doscher, 
solo, ‘‘Consider the Lilies,” by” 
ble, who was obliged to respi 
encore followed, and a pleasant 
entertainment was brought ¢ 
a laughable farce, entitled 
Male Cook,” which abo 
local hits and allusions ich 

heartily relished by the audience. 
| The proceeds of the entertainn 
which must have been very ie 
devoted to furnishing the — 
episcopal residence. 
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called, where they are greatly respected in 


the original cause of it. For years they 
have protested in vain against its sale 
and manufacture. They are earnest pro- 


hibitionists on principle. They are ready | 
to co-operate with any instrument or av- | 
thority which.can break it up. In every | 


effort of repression or crusade against rum 
they will eagerly assist. In 1878, the 
Indians of Wrangell tied a liquor-seller 
to a post for upwards of an hour. ‘This 
mode of punishment might be made ex- 
emplary. 

In Sitka, where good order is preserv+ | 
ed at present, the Indian police are very 
efficient. Since 1882 they have broken 
up the manufacture of hoochinoo entire- 
ly. Their authority is confined exclusive+- 
ly to the ranch, as the Indian suburb is 


their dual capacity of hereditary ‘chiefs 
and municipal henchmen. These Indian 
policemen are earnestly recommended 
by Governor Swineford for appointment 
over all the native villages. By the respect 
for authority which imbues their people, 
they will not only promote cleanliness, 
sobriety and good order among them, 
but through these they will insure the 
work of missionaries and teachers for 
permanent good. 

Who wants whisky in Alaska? Not 
the natives, evidently. It is the bad white 
men who oppose reform. The whisky 


traffic is prohibited in the Territory, but | 


the law is inoperative from the fact that 
it is almost universally distasteful. The 
profits are so great that even United 


States officials have connived at it. Few | 
persons care to make complaints against || 
known violations, or to testify in the] 


courts, if they can avoid doing so. The 
law is on the side of those who will do 
right, but it will always be a dead letter 


until the mass of the inhabitants can be | 
persuaded that it is their interest and | 


their duty to secure its enforcement. 
They must learn to complain of violations, 
and acquire nerve to testify against the 
law-breakers, whoever they are. 

When the Russians transferred their 


wards, the natives, to the United States, | 


they stipulated in article 3d of the Treaty 
of Cession that they should have all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the United States; so that these people 
stand in a different relation to the Goy- 
ernment from a majority of the red abo- 


rigines. One-of these stipulated rights | 
is protection; and the best sumptuary | 


protection is from sin and the opportuni- 


ty to sin. Take away the grog, and the | 


men and women will grow without taint. 


Although temporarily under stress, they | 


can be redeemed. ‘Careful Christian 
training of the children among them, and 
a conservation of the unblemished adults 
from contamination, will restore their 


pristine vigor and manliness. Refine the | 


sentiment of the community, by patient 
inculcation of good principles, engraft 
them with godliness, and then it may not 
be difficult to procure their viva voce 
acquiescence in the banishment of rum, 
Organize the Territory; make citizens and 
voters of its disqualified inhabitants, as 
they demand to be made under the terms 
of the Treaty of Cession, and the natives 
will soon declare for themselves that the 
bad whisky and the hoochinoo must.go. 
The liquor-dealers are few in number. 
They are well known by name and occu- 
pation. Shall the few be permitted to 
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jeopardize the bodily and spiritual wel- 


fare of all the rest, and ruin the country 
by their mercenary traffic? Ileave the 
matter in the hands of your philanthropic 
body, convinced that whatever the wom- 
en undertake they will carry out. If the 
moral redemption of Alaska is ever se- 
cured, it will be mainly through their in- 
strumentality, by the inoculation of vir- 
tue. 


With regard:to the social aspect of the | 


native women and Creoles (half-breeds) 
of the coast, Il have dwelt at considerable 
length thereon in my recent work, entitled 
“Our New Alaska,” published in New 
York by the Forest and Stream Com- 
pany. ‘Their appearance is anything but 
savage, while in respect to natural intel- 
ligence, ingenuity, and an aptitude for new 
| acquirements, they are something quite 
above the human average. Their school 
certificates prove this. The examples of 
proficiency among the pupils are really 
remarkable, instances being common 


where youth and adults have been able | 
to write grammatical English, in letters | 


and composition, within a year from the 
time of their entering the kindergarten 
as untutored heathen. They are most 


deft in all manner of handiwork —braid- 
. Ing, embroidering, carving inwood, ivory, | 


bone and stone, engraving on metals, | 
painting, and making exquisite fabrics of | 


feathers and fur, weaving, etc., etc.; and 


in such estimation are their domestic | 
wares held by collectors and merchants | 
that shrewd speculators have placed them | - 
on sale at the bazars of San Francisco, | 


New York, Washington, and other cos- 
mopolitan centers, where they realize six 


times the prices obtained in Alaska. The | 
women have comely features, though in- | 
clined to adipose fullness. They are | 


modest in their demeanor and attire, 


even when they are most depraved. . In | 
the large towns their dress is modern, | 


and sometimes almost up to the mode, 
being made of woolen and cotton stuffs, 
supplemented, in a few instances, by store 


bonnets. A very few cling to their old-. 
time lip-ornaments (pins and _labrettes), | 
and the use of paint is not uncommon. | 
Nevertheless, they emerged from their | 


primitive habits two generations ago; 
that is, they adopted European costumes 


and modes of living; and at present | 


they are as well informed of the intrinsic 
worth of trinkets and tinsel as the trad- 
ers themselves, In all the principal stores 


at Sitka, Wrangell, Juneau, Oonalashka, | 


and the half-dozen other large settlements 


on the coast to. the ‘northward, may be | 
found assortments of goods equal to | 
those of the average country store | 


in New England. These embrace even 
the latest patterns in garments, bonnets 
and finery, and there is as much of a 
flutter over a new invoice there as 
there would be over a millinery opening 


/at the East. In many families modern | 


utensils and furniture are found. 


At church services, lyceum meetings | 
and social festivities these Alaskan wom- } 


en are always interested attendants, even 
when they are precluded as participators; 
and I am convinced that all they need is 
the Christian influence, encouragement 
and judicious instruction to make them 
| good and useful members of an upright | 
| community. 

| I wish the ladies of the W. C. T. U. 


_good-speed in their Alaskan missionary 


_ venture.— Union Signal. 
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